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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
ositions for Teachers of Music in 


fecerse 

olleges, and Conservatories, Teachers 
a for all departments of school and 
college work Macueca 9 Butioine New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


603-4 Canwecre Hawt New York 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Pts? Singing, Ear-Training, Musica! Stenogra 
Norma! course in Public and Private School 
7 Special coaching for church trials 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


CARL 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: 

1425 Broadway, 


Vocal Studio: 
N. Y Tel 


Annie Friedberg, New York 


50 W. 67th St., 1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 

French and Italian Lyric Diction, 


West 86th Street New 


glue Se York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 
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HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For coaching, periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 


437 Fifth Avenue. New 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


144 East 62nd Street 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


137 West 69th St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


GOTTLIEB, 


Side House Settlement 


JACQUES L. 
Formerly Director Reet 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood +S oR Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City. 
Telephone-—Rhinelander 4345 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 

OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna Zizocer, Director. 
Brea¢eyy (Metropolitan Opera 

Bl New York City. 
Ru. 1274 Bryant. 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 





Mr 

AND 

Ms 
Teachers of 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barncs 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 
SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 
particulars, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. Tel. Circle 


For all 
+8 , West 57th st., 
147 


ART 


Consulting Teacher 
Tel 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL 


Mes. Henry Smock Boice, 


65 Central Park West Columbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


TER L. BOGERT, 

ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N Tel. 291 Morningside 


WAL 


HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
Phone, Circle 764. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 


Tone Production and Repertoire 
1730 Broadway, New York. 
Circle 2131. 


Perfect 
Studio: 
Telephone 


HELEN ETHEL 
MY: Ry 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
Tel. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 


703 Carnegie Hall Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: West 104th Street. 


Phone, 2859 Academy. 
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MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored 
200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
Carnegie Hall Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone. 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays), Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 


: New York City 
Tel. River. 7975. 


| ALICE 





GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York. 

Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Dir ctor of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 


44 West 86th Street New York 


Sitcnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie and 
‘ecil Arden 
33 West 67th St., 


Braslau 


New York 


Studio 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, France, October Ist 

Mme. REGINA DE SALES 
The 
63rd 


1342 


Leonori 
Street, 
Plaza. 


Inquiries 


Madison Avenue and New York 


Telephone 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opens House ‘ae 
ew Yor 


1425 Broadway, 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal 
Address, J. 


Method 
Hall. 


Instruction, Lehmann 


Cartai, 601-602 Carnegie 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Summerfield M. E. 
With the 
4292 
150th 


Organist and Director 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 
St., N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


P1ano 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio: New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 

New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
67th Street yi 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
Summer Classes until August 14th. 


50 West New York 


MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianis 

72nd " 
Telephone 


~Instruction. 


243 East New York 


218 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 72d Street. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studo: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 

Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
address: Huntting Inn, 
East Hampton, L. I. 


and advanced 


Summer 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 


DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


Concerts. Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERICK WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 

810 Carnecize Hatt : ‘9 New Yore 
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Stanley GARDNER J ine ed 
7 Gladstone Aveaze . estmeuat, Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 





3240 Burnet Avenue. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
eo ewe tT PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 








ENGELHARDT veins 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Po=27 








Louise St. John el 


rasenun < OF VOICE 
Columbia School of M 
o a aa Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON| Soe 


Gene tor 
. New York 








651 Wer 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MATHER 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera Sane Building, 
ew York City. 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Seat Mt Sie 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcg Insraucrorn anp Coca. 





aa eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 Awan me St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


aurunpey Beacnocid 


Address: 1068 Manhatt 


WILLARD *™ 


CHICAGO 





» N.Y. 








Carolyn 
162s KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, II. 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 


Mondays and Thuredare, Steinway ital, N. Y. 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 

















COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifmans Bldg. St, Peal, Mina, 
RAYMOND WILSON 
Syracuse basis ~ nn New York 
UEMMELI 
EM sion Lafsyerts Aven. St Louie, Mo, 
cam HAMMANN 

PIANIST 

1176 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orggoins and Dicectes, Bx i Church, Temple 
Seminary. 


h-El, Union Th 
412 Fifth hans ew York. 


GIACOMO BOURG 
| | Teas, ‘Lucey, Arensee; Lindgren ond 


Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


ean ¢ Teacher of Singing 
etropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 iioee Room 40 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 




















Violinist and Teacher 
235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
Tel. Columbus 9750 


E 
D 
A 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, Leodea, New 
Artist Teache 


Int tignally Eovogat Recognized as a Voles Builder, 
nies ice Repairer Coach.” 
ils fi 
Special Fae 4 Diction. aa awn a S or Cosme, 


Oratorio and 
mony on r_guccesaful stn singers. Studios 508 Odd id ellen 


Temple, 


HARRISON wi LD Concert 
Srguniel 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conduetor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 











HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited sumber of pupils accepted 
Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenom nal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 











: bi F1U G O 


MM oe 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





430 West s7th St. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce===: 
ISAAG VAN GROVE “°rctompantes’ 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, stevens 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 











ttt TN . 


Sele win with P at ogy PR greg 


ca, TUDION tet - ve Pring hy 
Address: 144 East tgoth Street, New York City 





By RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CAGO 











COURIER 


Address: 103 West 77th Street 





SITTIG TRIO): 


Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clabs, Musicals, etc. 
panist 





BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
A.J On | CONCERT GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FGRASSE: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


?LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, ll. 


Bonels VALERI sx 


WEXT 
invorses E. 


toni McKinney 


COMPOSER 
DEAN OF MUSIC AT RUTGERS COLLEGE 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO - 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio . 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


: Ella Smith. 
ae 60 Wekenon Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDICE BLYE ii: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





oer one and 


a “ee aot" hivk 
Polite. 161 bgt a “tet 








SCRIP 

















NEW YORK 

















K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 gc naga —- i 
S Baker atson, ndrew 

SINGER A rion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 

orace Weight, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 













Lazar S, SAMOILOFF| 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 
Endorsed ww. Ruffo, Raisa, | 
Did 
id Chala J scsi 


Studio: | 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
__— 


324 West 84th St. New York 
—— $420 Schuyler. 
New York 


= KRONOLD “2: 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Ill. 


tatoo HOFFMANN 221 


Home Address: St. Pav. 


MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE 


Teacher and Mana GIACOMO 
118 West 77th Street’ “. Paces 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR MM, pale 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenne, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pe 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pe. 


MARIE. TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer . Acolian Hall, New York 


CeAnces DEVAS BIANIGT AND TEACHER 


LL 356 W. 22nd St., Now York City 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Correct 
Season 1919-20, ee a Va. 


t GILBERTE 


t In recitals of his own works 


E 








Cellist 


561 West 147th St. 
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Successful songs: “The 

T Devil's Love- “song,” “Even- 
in Song,” “Two Roses,” 

L ullaby,” “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring ee Night 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist! Pedagogue 


Granberry Plame Scheel. 688 Carnegie. Hall }yew YORK 


Tel. Morningside 4860 





JOHN EREDRICHaBRO 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
es7 963 


SEND FOR 
OuR 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, = 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chor us—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 
Summer Sessions of the Netione) Opere Club at Point Chautauqua, N. Y 


MUSICAL COURIER July 8 1920 


The Artrio Angelus The Best Bargain is Quality— 


, ' HEC i f the f t Pi f 
Reproducing Piano Tres whic a bing buf by eon 
maker * 


With an Original Library of Records q Its continued | use in such Rar as the 


Made by the Greatest Musicians University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 


sity, is the best proof of its ee. tone 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY qualities and durability 
MERIDEN, CONN. . 
: ; Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
ow Sees Kemeny 0 Se Ayana THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: MAKERS 


BRADBURY A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


1854 NEW YORK 1920 


ENRY A. SCHROEDER Upright and Grand Pianos 


Joseph Breil tenia 


Composer—Conductor ee Reproducing Player Pianos 


112 Weet 91a Street New York Riven '™' | MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


KARL KRUEGER} “set"ntses,% + Offices: 9 East 45th Street - - — New York City 
ses Fort Weahangten Avenna, New York Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


voice | | is Mt 
’MARGOLIS.t% . ieee others 


THE 
L 1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City it r . _ ; 
GRACE WHITE Missi: Original Welte-Mignon 


— his masterful composition 
Violinist, Composer is world famous, But do you know 
sya Unga COMPOP noe you | is word famous, But do You know CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


For Concerts address MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York tifully prin ted on the b best of a per for GRAND PIANOS an d INTERIOR 
ter wrote it? MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


0 LDER That is the achi 
i ASCHENFE of Century Certified With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 


Teacher of singing and supplementary 
H subjects Mow Yesk Laggan ll prone Blane ve Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


+ 118 West 19th. Street 
Sout a complete catalogue of WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


2,000 compositions 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


ELSA F ISCHER ce9 a8" me Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . New York City 


S TR I N G QUAR TE T Teor F repcerale. 
Viele iii ” 7 i 
Else Fischer itt Ville Carolyn Neldbarkk, Celle Dens and practically all the 


ames << es rn sa reas tee EDMUND GRAM 
fay, foul gl the ee GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
MABEL CORLEW | Bie setscentinrs and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 


SOPRANO _ He peane.s tow 9 
Address: 313]W. 87th Street,'N. Y. mg eof 2. TONE QUALITY 
papi ose : Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 








































































































Ovide Musin’s Edition JOHN McGHIE/A. SINIGALLIANO 


“Belgian School of Violin” Conductor of the Society of American Singers Violinist ond Toasher 


Four volumes—First Principles to H 
Lan age —~ ng = Ty Dw of Henri Leow: . Personal Address: 241 West 108th St., New York | Studlo: 2 West 16th Street, New York City 
ar tran: nm 


ring and bowing by Ovide Musin, wi @ 
doses Studios by Masta eed other Masters, J B Cc B 
No such definite system from A to Z has oston Concert Bureau, Inc. HAROLD 
heretofore existed. Send stamp for History of / Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. ON 
oe Bel School. = Representatives wanted in every important musi- CONCERT ORGANIST 





gian 
MEMORIES” by Ovide Musin. Contains / cal center to arrange and manage concerts. |\ psverstey of Bechester Institete of Musical Art, Rochester, N. Y 
° ler, H. 


; HAMILTON TON MORRIS 


eh Tel. 0008 beatend 








[ae eT MUSIC 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 

GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, Presideat ° Coach— Accompani G H 

otrentags incidental broad musical artist teachers fh 

buvding on of ten of the he Tending membere of e art u peapigay Or Orchestre. “High eet standard, Artistic r. ace 0 eimer Pianist 
1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE . DETROIT, MICIIIGAN \ nalts k Address : 5 Shona ent Pet Wodawerth, Sotes load | 
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FINE PERFORMANCE OF “TOSCA” 
OPENS RAVINIA PARK SEASON 


Florence Easton Proves Admirable in Title Role— 
Scotti Feted to the Echo—Kingston Also Delights 
—Edith Mason Wins New Success in “Manon”; 
Hackett Makes His Debut Here—Easton, 
Kingston, Picco and Kent in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana”—Hageman Con- 
ducts Symphony Concert 
Ravinia, Ill, July 3, 1920——The Ravinia season opetied 
Saturday evening, June 26, with an excellent performance 
of “Tosca.” Before reviewing the performances of the 
week, it does not seem amiss to sing anew the virtues of 
Ravinia, which occupies a- big place in the musical world. 
It is no exaggeration to state that there is no other summer 
opera company here or abroad that can compare with 
Ravinia. The season at Covent Garden in London is a 
late spring affair and the summer operas that are given in 
the casinos and kursaals of France, Belgium, Holland and 
Germany are commonplace in comparison 
with the performances heard in the past 
three seasons at Ravinia. Then nature 
has been kind to this lovely spot in IlIli- 
nois. Some twenty odd miles distant 
from Chicago, it draws its clientele prin- 
cipally from the North Shore suburbs 
which harbor many of Chicago’s best 
known patrons of art. As has been stated 
previously in these columns, vocal teachers = 
should encourage and even demand _ that 
students should attend operatic perform- 
ances at least once or twice a week, as 
by witnessing such performances as are | 
presetited there, the student is bound to & 
profit and at a price within the reach of 
practically every pupil that studies witha = = 
first-class teacher. Vocal teachers, too, = 
should be seen more often, as they would 
improve materially their knowledge of 
grand opera by patronizing Ravinia. 
Every one interested in music, as a matter 
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of fact, and living in Chicago or its 
suburbs, should be a constant attendant. 
It does not cost much more to go to) = 
Ravinia and to occupy a free seat out- : 


side the pavilion than to spend an even- 
ing at a moving picture theater or vaude- 
ville house. Those places are all right and 
have their raison d'etre, but they have 
not the advantages to be found at 
Ravinia. If there were such a place in ¢ 
Europe, musicians from this country : 
would flock over there and spend hundreds) = 
of dollars to be present among the coterie 
that patronize foreign places and who do 
very little toward supporting home pro- 
duction. If money spent lavishly means 
anything, there is no other company that 
in summer pays some of its artists the 
huge salaries given several artists of the 
Ravinia Company. In reading the re- 
view of the performances which took 
place the first week, look over the names 
of the principals, conductors and_ stage 
director and you will wonder how it is 
possible for President Louis Eckstein to 
bring together such an excellent array = 
of artists, which is well supported by fifty 
men of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
who besides playing the operas, present 
symphony concerts on Thursday, Friday, = 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons and = 
Monday nights. And besides all this, = 
there is a youthful and well voiced chorus, 
well deserving the recognition that space 
permits in reviews. To conclude, Ravinia 
holds a unique place in the opera world 
and adds to the glory not only of Chicago 

and its vicinities, but also to America as = 
a world of art. 

“Tosca,” JUNE 26. 
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will include twenty-six dates beginning in October. 
his previous important appearances a world tour with the Quinlan Opera Com- 


and shared in the success of the performance. Morgan 
Kingston. was most effective as Cavaradossi and made many 
new admirers not only by the beauty of his song, but also 
by his most convincing acting, which, heretofore marred 
some: of his work. Papi conducted without a score and 
divided with the principals the first honors of the night. 
Altogether, a brilliant opening that presaged well for a 
most enjoyable season. 
“MANON,” JUNE 27 (EVENING). 

Constructive criticism doe$ not mean consistent praising 
of the work of an organization, but on the contrary, in 
pointing out its meritorious points as well as its drawbacks. 
If the perforttiance of “Tosca” was praiseworthy in its 
entirety, that of Massenet’s “Manon” was not so. Edith 
Mason, another popular sotigstress who has achieved big 
things, not only heré but abroad as well, miade her re-entree 
in the home of her former successes as Matton. Her voice, 
an organ of great beauty, purity atid charm, deligMf®d the 
ear, especially in the first act, as in the secorid, she seemed 
to become tired, especially noticeable in her singing of the 
farewell to the little table, when at times she seemed to be 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Bass-baritone, who has been engaged for Geraldine Farrar’s concert tour which 


Mr. Schofield numbers among 


BOSTON TO ENJOY HUGE OPEN 
AIR PRODUCTION OF “AIDA” 


Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims to Be Celebrated September 16—Produc- 
tion Will Be Mammoth in Size and Include 
Many Notable Features—The “Pops” Flour- 
ishing—Agide Jacchia Honored on 
“Boston Conservatory Night”—Paul 
Shirley Presented with Watch 
Boston, Mass., June 30, 1920.—The 300th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims and of the first settlement in 
New England will be musically observed in Boston on 
September 16 by a performance of Verdi’s “Aida,” pro- 

duced in the open air at Braves’ Field. 

The Pilgrims’ Pageant Society, which was recently 
formed to consider some fitting form of entertainment 
quite apart from the State’s official observance of the anni- 
versary, first intended an original pageant based upon the 
actual settlement of the Pilgrims. Past experiences, how- 

ever, demonstrated that original pageants 
“made to order” are apt to be unsatisfac 





tory. Hence the choice of the spectacular 
“ : ” 

Aida, 

Although the impresario’s announce- 


ment does not name the conductor, it is 
altogether likely that Agide Jacchia, the 
popular and admirable conductor of the 
Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts, will 
wield the baton at this extraordinary pro- 
duction. Such a choice would be wise in 
view of Mr. Jacchia’s rich experience as 
an operatic conductor. 

“The triumph scene,” reads the an 
nouncement, “will introduce an entire 
regiment of soldiers headed by elephants 
and camels, war chariots and other fea- 
tures. A chorus of more than 1,000 will 
sing. A ballet, the biggest ever seen in 
Soston, will dance. The greatest galaxy 
ot opera stars ever brought together in 
the open air will sing the solo numbers, 
There are not in all the opera houses in 
America professional choristers enough 
to fill the ranks of this great chorus. All 
available from the New York opera 
houses will be brought to foston, and 
these will be augmented by the local sing 
ing societies, which will be trained for 
the occasion by Emil Mollenhauer, con 
ductor of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
The ballet’s professional members will be 


augmented by the most. skilful ballet 
dancers in New England.” This ballet 
has already begun training under the 


guidance of Maria Paporello, ballet mis 
tress of the old Boston Opera House, 
at present with the Boston Conservatory 

To enable wonderful lighting and ele 
trical devices to be made use of, the per 
formance will be at night. Joseph Urban 
has been asked to take charge of these 


features. The management of the Pil- 
grim performance of “Aida” will be in 
the hands of F. J. Meclsaac. 

Boston Conservatory oF Music Nicu1 
SRILLIANT FEATURE AT SYMPHONY 
“Pop” Concert. 

One of the largest and most enthusiastic 
audiences in the thirty-five summers of 
Boston Symphony “Pop” concerts filled 


Symphony Hall last Tuesday evening for 
“Boston Conservatory Music Night,” 
and evidently chose that particular occa- 
sion for. expressing its affection and ad 
miration for Agide Jacchia, the popular 
conductor of these concerts who is 
the director of the conservatory. In fact, 
the spontaneous applause which greeted 
every appearance of the leader and the 
abundance of flowers gave the impression 
that Mr. Jacchia was being tendered an 
ovation. All this reward is richly deserved 


ol 
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An audience estimated at four thousand ‘ ‘tgp : , ; ; 
by this reporter but of much larger pany, a tour with Mme. Edvina through Canada, soloist with the New York for the ardent Italian has been the 
dimension according to other reports, Symphony and Russian Symphony orchestras and many leading choral organiza- primary cause of this year’s unprecedented 
was on hand when Gennaro Papi lifted tions, and recitals at Aeolian Hall, N. Y., and various clubs throughout the country. success. 

Members of the Boston Conservatory 


his baton Saturday night. It was said 

some six thousand were on hand before uni -_ 
the close of the first act. Florence Easton, wire ; 
in glorious voice, was an admirable 
Tosca. A favorite at Ravinia, she returned more mature 
in her art, making her interpretation masterly in every re- 
spect. An artist in the best sense of the word, Miss Eas- 
ton goes on improving by constant study, and the results 
were manifested brilliantly by her capital presentation of a 
role so well known to the listeners that the most subtle 
touches she has added to the part were noticed and 
recognized as happy additions. The gifted soprano 
was once a member of the Chicago Opera Association and 
with that company, for some unknown reason, her services 
were seldom in demand. Then she removed her activities 
to the Metropolitan, where she has created several im- 
portant roles and where yearly she is rising higher and 
higher to a place surely deserved by this adorable artist. 
Antonio Scotti was the Scarpia. No better presentation 
has ever been seen unless by Scotti himself, who has had 
many imitators in the réle, but who still remains the peer 
of Scarpias. The genial baritone was feted to the echo 
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N. A. O. Annual Convention 

The annual convention of the National Association of 
Organists will be held in New York July 27 to 30, inclu- 
sive. There will be a “get together” at the Hotel McAlpin 
on Monday evening, July 26, and the feature of the opening 
day of the convention will be a joint session in the after- 
noon (July 27) at the Great Hall of City College of the 
N. A. O. and the Organ Builders’ Association of America, 
at which the value of mutual respect and co-operation be- 
tween organist and builder will be discussed. The busi- 
ness meeting will come on Wednesday, July 28. On Thurs- 
day, July 29, there will be a picture music demonstration 
at the Capitol Theater in the morning, while in the atter- 
noon a special performance of the opening allegro from 
Widor’s fifth organ symphony will be given at the Rivoli 
Theater, Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor, and Prof. Firmin 
Swinnen at the organ. On Friday there will be another 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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faculty were appropriately given a place 
on the Tuesday program. Hans Ebell, 
the head of the piano department, gave 
fresh evidence of his brilliant technic and musical under 
standing in the finale of his concerto for piano and orches 


tra. Other members of the orchestra—Mr. Speyer (oboe) 
and Mr. Laus (bassoon)—also teachers at the school, 
joined E. Hoffmann, pianist, in the “Breton Idyl” for 
their instruments. The audience recalled conductor and 


soloist a number of times. 

On Thursday, July 1, the middle section of the program 
was devoted to Sir Arthur S. Sullivan, and the overtures 
to “The Pirates of Penzance” and “The Mikado” were 
conducted by John C., Mullaly, veteran violinist of the 
orchestra, now in his seventy-third year, who conducted 
these operettas when first produced in Boston. Friday, 
July 2, brought a Wagner program with pieces from “Di 
Meistersinger,” “Die Walkure,” “Lohengrin,” “The Flying 
Dutchman,” and “Tannhaiiser.” Saturday's program in- 
cluded, for the first time in Boston, one of the episodes of 

(Continued on page 8.) 





MUSICAL COURIER 
Musical Criticism and the Music Critics 


The Daily Newspaper a Barometer of the Human Pulse—Criticism Should Not Be Fault Finding, But Instruc- 
tive, Helping an Artistic Development as Well as Proving an Aid Financially—Big People Welcome 
Honest Criticism, Only Small Resent It—Give the Critic Credit 


By G. N. BROADBERRY 


{At a time when there has been so much said upon the 
subject of music critics and criticisms, so many articles 
published in defense and justification against the true or 
untrue accusations from the artist and public, it was with 
decided interest that Caroline Curtiss perused a paper 
which had been read upon that subject by G. R. Broad- 
berry before the Music Study Club of Jamestown, N. Y. 
Since Mr. Broadberry is experienced both as musician and 
critic, being known as composer and organist in Pittsburgh 
and other cities and for the past few years as music critic 
on the Jamestown Evening Journal, this paper, presented 
in such an impersonal way, delighted Miss Curtiss with its 
fairness, and the thought came to her that it might also be 
of interest to readers of the Musica. Courter, hence its 
reproduction below. 

There are many differing views upon the subject of criti- 
cism, each possessing good points according to its owner's 
attitude. Not long ago a renowned violinist made a remark 
to Miss Curtiss which has since been repeated by several 
lesser artists, with variations of course, to the effect that 
press criticisms are worthless to them unless flattering 
enough to use for advertising purposes, because most criti 
cisms are written for those habitually bored and whose 
views are unread or merely tolerated by those of the music 
loving public who are capable of judging for themselves. 
The same artists hold that since they do their best it would 
neither harm nor help them to read the words of fault 
finding or praise found in such reviews, For herself, Miss 
Curtiss always has sought the opinions, adverse and favor- 
able, of those experienced in listening and judging, for 
though they are but the opinions of one mind those same 
thoughts may have occurred in other minds and from them 
the true musician can learn much and benefit thereby 
through careful analysis suggested by a word or phrase in 
the critic’s review of her performance. Miss Curtisg is of 
the opinion that a singer so often forgets everything but 
the messagé within his heart that many other important 
points may sometimes be overlooked, and not until the 
morning after a concert or recital does he read the imper- 
sonal truths about his work, truths that friends hesitate to 
tell him. She further believes that no one can honestly 
hold himself above criticism, for by it one can learn, and 
through learning comes progression, without which we 
retrograde. This is the law of all accomplishment. 

The following paragraphs are parts of the paper which 
Mr. Broadberry read before the Music Study Club men- 
tioned above. He was asked to speak on “American Musi- 
cal Criticism and American Critics.” In his introduction 
Mr. Broadberry stated his reasons for preferring to treat 
the subject generally instead of nationally. Although the 
paper is very interesting, its length prevents publishing it 
in full in these columns. | 


ORE people have, of late, become interested in music 
M than ever before, which is proven by the promi- 
nence and the amount of space given to it in the 
Chere is no more sensitive barometer of the public 
pulse than the daily newspaper. Its success, indeed its very 
existence, depends on giving people just what interests 
them. When the press realized that there existed a large 
number of readers without technical musical training who 
wished to be informed on the quality of musical produc- 
tions and the manner of their performance, it recognized, 
if it were a progressive and up-to-date organ, the necessity 
for the music critic. This individual may be described as 
one capable of giving an expert opinion on musical matters 
or musical works, involving a judgment of their value, an 
appreciation of their beauties, the manner of their interpre- 
tation, or a suggestion of their meaning 
Such consideration of music in the daily press usually 
partakes more of the nature of journalism than criticism 
Criticism, in its more comprehensive sense, involves scien 
tific theories, profound critical analyses and extended con- 
sideration of fundamental details. Such writing is more 
suited to the purely musical periodical than to the daily 
press. Journalism appeals more to the social than the tech- 
nical element. It is matter more quickly prepared and 
more evanescent in character. It is not, on this account, 
necessarily less authoritative, for it is based on previously 
acquired knowledge and study, and so it is not hasty judg- 
ment. Journalism is the crisp utterance, the brief expres- 
sion, enabling one who runs to read. Criticism is the more 
thoughtful consideration for the individual with lots of 
time The difference is one, not of correctness, but of 
fullness of treatment 
rhere seems to be some misapprehension regarding criti 
cism, due possibly to the fact that the word in its ordinary 
acceptance means to many people fault-finding. On ac- 
count of this misconception there is a disposition to adopt 
the word “review,” instead of “criticism,” as tending to in- 
dicate more clearly the real intent of what is attempted. 
The dictionary tells us that “criticism” is the “art of judg- 
ing, with knowledge and propriety, of the beauties and 
faults of works of art or literature.” Another definition 
of criticism is “a minute examination of any subject, with 
a view to ascertaining and manifesting merits and faults.” 
It would appear, then, that criticism is not necessarily 
fault-finding. It involves processes of analysis, examina- 
tion, comparison, review, appraisal and classification, be- 
fore final judgment is given. It is something more than a 
mere opinion expressed without warrant or reason. It 
should not be indiscriminate in praise or censure, It is 
removed, in its highest application, from the question of 
like or dislike. It must be altogether impersonal, guided 
entirely by knowledge and experience, without any con- 
sideration of policy, except that dictated by fairness and 
courtesy. In brief, criticism is an attempt to compare new 
performances and new works with the highest standards 
and the best examples of all time. 
Criticism arouses public interest and aids in the dissemi- 
nation of musical knowledge, and thus increases the desire 
to study and to know music, so as to appreciate its beau- 


press 


ties. It helps to encourage and establish good taste by 
commending works of real merit and by showing wherein 
others do not measure up to a good standard. Its privilege 
is to commend good points and to point out faults and 
short-comings in performances. It has all the influence and 
authority of a good teacher, in advising what to cultivate 
and what to avoid. It serves as a looking-glass by means 
of which performers, if they so desire, may see themselves 
as others see them. 

Criticism serves not only to help in artistic development, 
but aids in financial success. Publicity and ‘favorable criti- 
cism create a desire to hear and to enjoy, and thus swell 
the box office receipts and increase the interest of the gen- 
eral public in music. Even adverse criticism, rightly ac- 
cepted, has its advantages. It creates interest and is al- 
ways constructive, because it indicates possibilities for im- 
provement. Criticism is not confined to what appears in 
the public press, nor need it be necessarily less acceptable 
when it, is a private expression from one competent to 
judge, “Whose ability we recognize and whose opinion we 
value. 

Big people welcome honest criticism: small people usu- 
ally resent it. Like advice, it is often asked for but rarely 
relished. A story is told of Mendelssohn who, when writ- 
ing one of his best known works, the violin concerto in E 
minor, sought the criticism of David, a master violinist. He 
evidently valued the criticism, because he deferred to 
David's judgment and re-wrote sections of the concerto, 
with the result that it is now conceded to be one of the 
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finest of its class. It is reasonable to suppose that Men- 
delssohn’s experience has been duplicated by many others 
of the musically great who have profited by heeding sincere 
criticism. 

After all, whatever others may say privately or publicly, 
the criticism worth while is that sober, sincere self-appraisal 
which results in a just estimate of one’s real abilities and 
ultimate chances for success. Satisfied and egotistical per- 
sons are usually the last to indulge in this self-examination, 
and the first and most vociferous to object to criticism and 
suggestions from others, and such is their consummate 
self-conceit that the truer the review, the more peeved do 
they become and the louder do they clamor. 

While it is the intention of this paper to limit the word 
“critics” to those who write for the public press, it should 
be realized that conscientious teachers and coaches, direc- 
tors of all musical organizations, and others interested in 
the progress and success of music, are, by virtue of their 
efforts, musical critics—a thought which is not always 
brought home to us, and a fact which we sometimes do not 
fully appreciate. Their criticism may not be as publicly 
disseminated, but it is none the less important in establish- 
ing correct methods, good taste, and high standards. 

The critics, whether writing professionally or from a de- 
sire to be helpful in the cultural life of a community, should 
be credited with at least some knowledge, and with gener- 
ous motives. Usually he approaches his work after years 
spent in study, in reading, in analysis, in comparison, and 
in investigating the views and conclusions of authorities. 
His standing as a critic and the value of his criticism are 
based on the knowledge thus gained, and on the opportuni- 
ties he has had of hearing the best artists and good music. 
He must keep up with the times and seek to. increase his 
knowledge. His standard of judgment is not fixed and 
final, but is a shifting one, comprehending the expanding 
horizon of new discoveries, added opportunities, and en- 
larged experiences. 

Unless he is willing to qualify in the class whick Schu- 
mann, in his fight for better criticism, called “Honey- 
Daubers,” writers of sentimental gash or pleasing plati- 
tudes, the critic must speak frankly, fearlessly, and in no 
uncertain terms, He must write intelligently, so that there 
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may be no misapprehension as to his meaning. In writing 
for the press, he must avoid any semblance of pedantry 
and, as far as possble, technical terms, unfamiliar to those 
without special musical training. While he is required to 
put himself publicly on record and to be as fair to the 
reader as to the performer, he yet prefers to speak the 
word of praise rather than that of censure. Though some 
critics, under trying circumstances, beconmie impatient and 
adopt an unfortunate or sarcastic mode of expression, it 
must be remembered that this does not fundamentally 
change the correctness of the value of their criticism. 
Some cases require heroic treatment. 

As a student of human nature, the critic knows that the 
character of his work precludes the possibility of his 
being popular. True to his knowledge and experience he 
tries to uphold a good standard, regardless of the fact that 
many people will misinterpret his motives and disparage 
his conclusions. He is seldom an egotist. He realizes fully 
that there is no finality of knowledge, and that in his judg- 
ments and views he is not infallible. The earnest and sin- 
cere critic is usually justified in his criticisms. It is when 
he forgets his mission of reviewer and attempts the role 
of a prophet that he courts failure. 

It is the critic’s province to classify musical efforts re- 
gardless of the pleasure one may get out of them, for it is 
believed that music has a higher mission and greater in- 
spirational value than the giving of mere pleasure. He 
must point out how works and performances approach or 
recede from what is, by the consent of good practice and 
recognized authority, considered a correct standard. The 
critic, however, must possess catholicity of taste, and 
show broad sympathy for all grades of music and perform- 
ances, realizing that the lover of popular music, the purist 
who is satisfied only wtih Gregorian chant, and the idealist 
who is pleased with nothing short of a symphony orchestra, 
may be equally sincere votaries of the Goddess of Music. 
Each worships according to his light, and it must be re- 
membered that the measure of our satisfaction depends 
largely on who we are, what our opportunities have been, 
and what our ideals are. 

The sincere critic’s desire is to be helpful. There are 
many difficulties peculiar to his position, yet, strange as it 
may seem, he is usually good natured among them all. 
He bears no ill feeling or malice towards those who differ 
with him. He is always optimistic. He believes in the 
power and influence of music, and that it has a greater 
future than past. He believes that most workers in music 
can achieve greater success and attain loftier heights if they 
can be induced to shake off the habit of self-satisfaction. 

The critic’s reward is the satisfaction of helping in the 
cause of music, and the added gratification of the word 
of commendation and appreciation which occasionally 
comes to him. These go far to compensate him for the 
unpleasant features and the trying circumstances which 
accompany the performance of a difficult task. 


MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 


“One of the Great Contraltos of Her Generation” 


An artist who will appear before a wider public next 
season than ever before in America is Marguerite D’Al- 
varez, the Peruvian contralto, who returns in America to 
devote herself entirely to recitals and concerts under the 
direction of Daniel’ Mayer. 

Mme. D'’Alvarez has spent three seasons on this side, 
the first in 19090, when she was a girl in her ‘teens and was 
a member of the Manhattan Opera Company during the 
final season of the Hammerstein régime. Although fresh 
from the Brussels Conservatoire at that time, the unusual 
beauty of her voice and her marked skill as an interpreter 
were strongly in evidence, but it was not until she wnt to 
Boston in the fall of 1913 that her true measure was taken. 
Then she was hailed as one of the greatest contra!tos 
heard in Boston in many years. So great was her success 
with the Boston public that her original contract for ten 
performances was extended to twice that number, and 
among her roles were Amneris in “Aida,” Azucena in 
“Il Trovatore,” Dalila in “Samson et Dalila,” Carmela in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” the title role in “Carmen,” 
and the Mother in “Louise.” 

After her Boston season she returned to London to sing 
at the Royal Opera at Covent Garden, and during the war 
period, when no opera was given there, she took up for the 
first time the recital field of musical endeavor. Her tri- 
umphs there were even greater than they had been in opera 
and, despite the depression of the time, her drawing power 
was so great that a capacity audience was present each 
time she was announced to sing; in a single season she 
gave as many as twelve recitals in Queen's Hall, seating 
2,800 people. She was particularly happy in her inter- 
pretation ‘of the songs of Claude Debussy, according them 
a different treatment from other so called Debussy inter- 
preters, and winning the approval of the composer to such 
an extent that twice he crossed from Paris to Lon‘len to 
act as her accompanist. 

Last season Mme. D’Alvarez was in America for a brief 
visit, in the course of which she made some “guest” ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Opera Association in the title 
role of Massenet’s “Herodiade” during the Chicago and 
New York seasons. She was also heard in recital in New 
York, Boston, Washington and other Eastern cities. She 
returns in the fall to follow up the marked triumphs she 
had then. 

In addition to her opera engagements in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and London, the contralto has sung at 
the Paris Opera; at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels; 
La Scala, Milan; the Theatre National, Rouen, and in 
Spain and Russia. 

Since her return to London in May she has been wel- 
comed with open arms and has given six recitals in Queen’s 
Hall and the Royal Albert Hall. She will give another 
series in the autumn before her departure for America. 

Mme. D’Alvarez is a Peruvian by birth, the daughter of 
Marquis Alvarez Venero de Lobaton, -a descendant of an 
old Spanish family on which the Spanish crown has be- 
stowed two marquisates. Her father was formerly the 
Peruvian consul general in London, and the greater part 
of her life has been spent in England. Her brother, the 
present Marques de Buena Vista, is the first secretary of 
the Peruvian Embassy in Washington. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


INCREASED DEVELOPMENT OF 
MUSIC IN WEST IS SHOWN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA FESTIVAL 


Work of Minneapolis Orchestra in Two Big Concerts Proves an Inspiration—Verdi “Requiem” Sung by Chorus 
of 350—Carrie B. Raymond’s Fine Leadership Highly Commended—Sidney Silber to Assist Godowsky 
—Graduation Recitals—H. S, Glee Club Presents “The Mikado”—University School of Music 
Commencement—Notes 


Lincoln, Neb., June 14, 1920.—A great celebration was 
the music festival, presented under the auspices of the 
University of Nebraska in the auditorium. For this event 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, gave two big concerts, one on Friday evening, 
June 4, when the Tschaikowsky symphony, No. 5, was 
given (the first time this symphony was played in its 
entirety en tour). At the matinee on Saturday, Beethoven’s 
symphony in C minor No. 5, was rendered. These 
numbers were outstanding events and were given wonder- 
ful readings. The perfection of ensemble was an inspiration 
to the music lovers who thronged the concert hall. The 
soloists were Emma Doe, soprano; Harriet McConnell, 
contralto; George Rasley, tenor, and Finlay Campbell, 
baritone. These talented artists gave of their best and 
were heartily received. 

University CHorus Sincs Verpt “REQUIEM.” 

Under the direction of Carrie B. Raymond, Verdi's 
“Requiem” was sung by the State University Chorus of 
350 voices, and a capella choir and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Saturday evening, June 5, in the Lincoln 
Auditorium, This was given as Nebraska’s memorial to 
her soldier dead and many attended from all over the 
State. The entire work was conducted by Mrs. Raymond, 
and proved a most noteworthy achievement. The ensemble 
of orchestra and chorus under her skillful and magnetic 
leadership made a deep impression on the audience. This 
event was the crowning endeavor of a long list of oratorios 
and operatic productions while Mrs. Raymond has directed. 
Mr. Oberhoffer was an interested listener and was very 
generous in his praise of her efforts, stating that the a 
capella choir was as fine singing of that kind as he had 
ever heard. Lincoln and the State of Nebraska are proud 
of its woman conductor. Her influence, through the 
study and production of oratorios, has created a deeper 
musical appreciation in the lives of thousands of young 
people throughout the West. (See photo in Illustrated 
Section.) 

Sipney Sicper to Assist Gopowsky. 

As an artist, Sidney Silber has proven his abilities 
decidedly and often, and his late appearance in concert at 
Temple Theater emphasized again his splendid art. That 
Lincoln is able to retain such a valued exponent of the 
piano as Mr. Silber speaks well for its musical culture. His 
programs make a deep impression upon his admiring 
pupils and friends. It is not surprising that no less a 
master than Leopold Godowsky has selected Mr. Silber 
as his assistant for several weeks this summer in Kansas 
City. 

GraAbUATION RECITALS. 

Lucile Cline gave her graduate recital in Temple Theater, 
May 28. Miss Cline possesses varied talents, giving in the 
first part of her program a Beethoven sonata, op. 31, No. 
3; two MacDowell numbers—“To the Sea” and “Witches 
Dance”—and a Chopin nocturne in E flat and waltz, op. 42. 
She is a graduate student with Sidney Sethe, and plays 
with abandon and delightful ease. The second part of her 
program was made up of vocal numbers, beginning with an 
aria from “Jeanne d’Arc,” Tschaikowsky, sung with 
artistic finish. Two Sibella numbers of great beauty were 
“Nocturne” and “Ballata.” The closing selection, the 
waltz song from “Romeo et Juliette,” was especially ap- 
preciated, so beautifully was it given. Miss Cline is a 
voice student with Walter Wheatley. 

Val Fenn gave a senior graduation recital in Temple 
Theater, Wednesday, June 9, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. As a student with Howard Kirkpatrick, she has 
progressed rapidly and has developed a beautiful voice. 
When she sang Mr. Kirkpatrick’s song, “Sing Me a Song,” 
the composer was obliged to acknowledge the applause, 
bowing from his seat in the audience. Miss Fenn offered 
a variety of numbers, singing gems from Handel, Brahms, 
MacDowell, Schubert, Mrs. Beach, Grieg, Spross, Taylor, 
Hahn and an aria from “Ernani,” which was particularly 
well received. Miss Fenn, a member of the Sigma Alpha 
Iota, is an accomplished ,musician, of whom much will 
he expected. 

A large audience listened to a piano graduation recital 
by Esther Johnsson, from the class of Sidney Silber, at 
University Temple Theater, Monday evening, May 
Miss Johnsson, who comes from Texas, has studied for 
four years with Mr. Silber. Her technic is sure and her 
interpretation of a high order. Among the numbers 
offered were the Schumann “Carnival Scenes,” a Chopin 
group, a Paderewski theme and variations, the final number 
being Saint-Saéns variations on a theme by Beethoven with 
Mr. Silber at the second piano. 

H. S. Gree Crus Presents “THe MrKapo.” 

The Glee Club of the Lincoln High School gave two 
fine presentations of “The Mikado,” as its annual opera, 
in the High School auditorium, May 14 and 15, under 
the direction and supervision of Prof. H. O. Ferguson, 
supervisor of music in the Lincoln schools. The revival 
of this charming Gilbert-Sullivan opera was heard with 
much pleasure by two capacity audiences. The young 
people displayed much talent and were a credit to the 
untiring efforts: of Mr. Ferguson. A selected orchestra 
played the accompaniments throughout. 

University ScHoot or Music CoMMENCEMENT. 

The twenty-sixth annual commencement exercises of 
the University School of Music, Adrian Neweus, director, 
was held in Temple Theater, Thursday afternoon, June 10. 
Those graduating were: piano—Lela Haag, Helen Hylton, 
Esther Johnsson, Clara Koudele, Helen Mueller, Ruth 
Oldfield; voice—Val Fenn; violin—Carl Engel; dramatic 
art—Chester Leonard and Irma Lowe. Thirty received 


diplomas in public school music. A degree was conferred 
upon Albert Harrison. A program by Monica Graham 
Stults, soprano; Walter Allen Stults, baritone, with Albert 
Harrison accompanist, was enjoyed to the fullest extent. 
Water WHEATLEY RETURNS FROM AUSTRALIA, 

Walter Wheatley, who recently returned to Lincoln from 
an extended tour as leading tenor with the Williamson 
Grand Opera Company in Australia, was received with 
great enthusiasm throughout the season. His repertory 
consists of thirty operas and his success was expected by 
his many friends and pupils throughout the United States. 
Mr. Wheatley has established a studio in Lincoln and will 
conduct a summer school. 

Mme, Scorr Hearp at Sacrep CONCERT. 

Mme. Gilderoy Scott, the English contralto, who is such 
a valuable acquisition to the music life of Lincoln and the 
West, was heard to great advantage in a special sacred 
concert at the First Christian Church on May 16. Her 
charming personality and control of her voice of unusually 
large dimensions is a source of much delight. Lawrence 
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W. Robbins, organist, and Carl Frederic Steckelberg, 
violinist, assisted with several fine numbers. - 


' Notes. 

Maud Fender Gutzmer has been made dean of the 
college of fine arts of the Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
located at University Place, a suburb of Lincoln. She 
will study repertory with Herbert Witherspoon, Oscar 
Seagle and Mme. Valeri this summer. 

Mu Phi Epsilon sorority members were heard in a 
program at the Thurlow Lieurance home. Those taking 
part were Meryl Carr, Helen Cherny and Avis Russel. 

Adrian Newens, director of the University School of 
Music has left for Ohio, where he begins a summer 
Chautauqua engagement. 

The Odeon String Orchestra, which has been drilling 
with Thurlow Lieurance, are en tour for a Chautauqua 
season in Nebraska. Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and 
South Dakota. The personnel of the company is as fol- 
lows: Minnie Stadler, Aurelia Luce, William Larson, C. 
Andersen, Walter Brown, Harvey Johnson and W. 
Hemingway. 

An undergraduate recital was given by Amy Grace, 
student with Sidney Silber, in the University School of 
Music, before a large group of students and music lovers. 
Miss Grace played brilliantly, displaying fine technical 
equipment. 

Mme. Gilderoy Scott leaves in two weeks for a trip to 
her former home in London, England, and will remain for 
two months. She expects to make an aeroplane trip to 
Paris before returning to this country. 

Sigma Alpha Iota entertained for the mothers and 
patronesses of the sorority at their chapter house in a 
charming manner. Red roses and souvenir programs 
containing the pictures of the active members were given 
as favors. A delightful program was offered. E. E. B. L. 





DR. DE KOOS CREATES SOMETHING OF A SENSATION 


IN EUROPE BY ESTABLISHING HOLLAND'S 
FIRST REAL MUSICAL MANAGERIAL BUSINESS 
Importance of New International Concert Bureau Arouses Widespread Interest—Many Noted Artists to Be 


Under His Direction—Also Famous Kurhaus Concerts at Scheveningen—Will Manage 
American Artists in Holland 


London, May 28, 1920.—The news that a new interna- 
tional concert bureau has been opened by Dr. De Koos in 
Amsterdam has already appeared in the MusicaL Courter. 
The importance of this bit of news may not be at once 
apparent, but to every artist in Europe, big or small, it 
is something of a sensation. For Holland, which has long 
been one of the best concert fields in the world, has until 
recently been without any concert manager in the American 
sense of the word. 

Those artists in France or Austria or Germany who have 
heard of this promised land, have long wondered how it 
may be reached, for aside from the fact that the guilder is 
worth more than any other coinage in Europe at present, 
the Dutch audience is also the most discriminating, and 
therefore a success in Helland is an artistic success as well 
as a financial one. Good criticisms from Amsterdam and 
the Hague are worth more today in advertising value than 
the coveted Berlin criticisms of pre-war times. 

Dr. De Koos is, therefore, filling a long felt want and 
his success during the past season proves that he has filled 
it well. Within a short time he has become the exclusive 
manager for Holland of such artists as Mme. Onégin and 
Mme. Cahier, the contraltos, and Ivogiin, Andreyeva Skil- 
ondz, Elizabeth Van Endert, Elizabeth Schumann and 
Maria Pos-Carloforti, equally well known as sopranos. 
For all of these he is arranging tours for the coming 
winter, as well as for the violinists, Flesch, Busch, and 
Lucien Capet, and the pianists Cortot, Carl Friedberg and 
Ignaz Friedman. He is introducing to Holland Jacques 
Thibaud and Alma Moodie, violinists, and Olga Samaroff, 
pianist. Urlus, the tenor, and Judith Békor the Hungarian 
cellist, are also being booked by him, the latter having no 
less than thirty-four concerts during the season in Holland 


alone. Of chamber music organizations, the Busch quartet 
of Berlin, the Quatuor Chailley of Paris, and the Flesch 
Becker-Friedberg Trio are all securing engagements in 
Holland for the first time, through Dr. De Koos. 

Dr. De Koos has been appointed exclusive manager of 
the famous Kurhaus concerts at Scheveningen for the 
next ten years, and will arrange all engagements of artists 
there. For the present season he has entirely reorganized 
these concerts and given them a thoroughly international 
aspect. Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt of Stockholm will again 
be the chief conductor of the orchestra, but there will also 
be a number of guest appearances of other famous con- 
ductors, such as Nikisch and Stokowski, who will conduct 
on August 24 and 29 respectively. A novelty for Holland 
will be the appearance of the entire ballet of the Stockholm 
Royal Opera. It will be at Scheveningen on July 13 and 
15, after which it will make a month’s tour under Dr, De 
Koos. It is the first time that this famous organization 
has ever toured outside of its own country. 

These are only a few of the interesting things which 
Dr. De Koos had to tell me, but it is enough to show that 
a new era is dawning in Holland. If the little country 
actually becomes the musical center of Western Europe, 
as it seems to have an ambition to be, not the least merit 
will be due to this enterprising manager, s ‘ 

Dr. De Koos was frank to say that he is looking for- 
ward to managing American artists in Holland, both as a 
matter of business interest (for from what he has seen 
of American artists thus far, they have been extremely 
popular here) and of personal pleasure, for, without 
being a native of the country, this manager is more 
American in his business methods than anyone I have 


seen. 


MUSIC AN IMPORTANT FEATURE 
OF INDIANAPOLIS CENTENNIAL 


Chorus of 400, Cincinnati Orchestra, Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Arthur Kraft, Arthur Middleton and 
Orville Harrold Among Attractions at City’s Hundredth Anniversary Celebration—A 
Demonstration of Musical Growth 


Indianapolis, Ind, June 23, 1920,—When a city celebrates 
its centennial by making music the chief feature of its 
festivities, it is a sure sign that America is awakening to 
an appreciation of the artistic. Indianapolis is typical of 
America as it is located near the center of population and 
has a very small foreign born element. What happens in 
this city is therefore important because it represents the 
trend of the times. One hundred years ago there were 
three log cabins in the wilderness where the city of over 
300,000 now thrives. 

In observance of the city’s one hundredth birthday the 
common council set aside an appropriation of $25,000, which 
was placed in the hands of a committee of citizens. — On 
this committee were Edward B. Birge, director of music in 
the public schools, and Dr. Harry G. Hill, president of the 
Indiana College of Music and Fine Artsy.who was execu- 
tive secretary of the general committee, and many other 
public spirited men and women not directly connected with 


-musical circles but cordially disposed. 


Sunday afternoon and evening were the d¢casions for 
the musical events, which were most unique and drew, their 
full quota of patronage and praise. The chorus omprised 
400 voices and was assisted the Cincinnati ymphony 
Orchestra, Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” being. the 
work given. The soloists were Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, bass. ; 

The evening of the same day, was given over to a sym- 
phony program bythe Cinci Orchestra, directed by 
Alexander Ernestinoff. Orville Harrold, the American 
tenor, sang to the delight’ of the “thousands who were in 


the audience. A bit of sentiment connected with the eve 
ning program was the fact that Mr. Ernestinoff was Qr- 
ville Harrold’s first vocal instructor and the man who hd 
vised the tenor to make music his profession. The audience 
gave a noisy manifestation of its pleasure, when after his 
first number, the “Che gelida Manina” aria from “Boheme,” 
Harrold turned to the conductor, his former teacher, and 
the two engaged in a hearty handshake. 

Marie Dawson Morrell, an Indianapolis violinist, played 
the second polonaise by Wieniawski. 

At the Vesper Hour on Sunday evening a crowd, said to 
number several hundred, gathered on the steps of the 
monument in the heart of the city and engaged in com- 
munity singing led by Ralph Hills. I. M. A. 


Fay Foster Song Scores at N. S. L. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Security League was not held 
for social purposes but for the election of officers. But 
one musical number was on the program, and that was 
“Are You for Me or Against Me?” Fay.Foster’s last suc- 
cess. The endorsement of the league of. hig song was ¢m- 
phatic, and it will be recommended for* at its meetings 
all over the country. It was presented’ fh the form Miss 
Foster likes best. A female figure (Lou Stowe) in a 
classical robe of, white stands in the folds of an American 
flag, held by an American soldier (Joseph Fischer). The 
question, “Are you for me or against me?” was recited, the 
response, “We are for you,” etc. given by a quartet 
(Marian Geer, Genevieve Cauvet, Stephen McGrath and 
Warren Rishel). 
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BOSTON TO ENJOY HUGE OPEN 
AIR PRODUCTION OF “AIDA” 


(Continued from page 5.) 
from Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s 


‘Vanity Fair” oratorio, 
“Pilgrim's Progress 
PAUL Rewarveo For Notaste Pioneer Work, 
Paul Shirley, widely known as an authority and as a 
brilliant performer on the viola d'amore, has been re 
warded for his splendid pioneer work in connection with 
the establishment of! the “Epworth Musical Services” in the 
churches of greater Boston. Mr. Shirley was recently 
presented with a gold watch as an acknowledgment of his 
notable contribution of the musical and religious life of 
this city. Under Mr. Shirley’s direction twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra (including him 
self) have provided the music. They have been divided 
into groups of three, so that recitals have been given in 
eight churches each Sunday evening. Thus, each congre- 
gation has enjoyed music from different musicians every 
week, Mr. Shirley, who has himself directed 135 such 
concerts during the past season, has arranged appropriate 
programs, and has also included at least one American 
composition in each program. Needless to add, these in 
teresting musical-religious evenings have attracted an un 
usually large number of people to the churches. Mr. 
Shirley will not only continue this work in the fall, but 

will broaden its scope considerably. 

Barrows’ Pupu. Hearp in RECITAL. 

Ruth Helen Davis, a charming soprano from the studio 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows, was recently heard in the 
interesting program in Jackson Hall, Trinity Court. Miss 
Davis was assisted by Gertrude Northrop Lee, con 
tralto, and Helen Tiffany, accompanist. Miss Davis, 
whose success at last year’s Lockport Festival led to an 
immediate re-engagement for the festival of this season, 
disp layed her fine abilities in pieces which included the air 
“Il est doux” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” Bruch’s “Ave 
Maria” from the “Cross of Fire,” and songs by Debussy, 
Pesse, Horsman, Goodhart, Fisher, Ward Stephens, Had- 
ley, and La Forge. Mrs. Lee sang Ponchielli’'s “Voce di 
donna” from “La Gioconda,” and numbers from Fisher, 
Del Riego, Molloy and O'Hara, 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Alumni Association of the 
Conservatory of Music have been elected as follows: 
President, Charles F. Dennee; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles H. Bond; second vice-president, Frank E. Morse; 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


recording secretary, Bertha Graves; corresponding secre- 
tary, Minnie B. Fox; financial secretary, Homer Hum- 
phrey; treasurer, Alfred DeVoto; board of directors (for 
four years), Charles A. Young, Eileen Colby, Clarence 
Colburn, Gertrude S. Barlow; trustees of the Tourjee 
memorial fund, Caleb L. Brigham, Frank E. Morse, Ralph 
L. Flanders. 

A reception and dance in honor of Jane Foretier 
Boynton, of the New England Conservatory faculty, who 
leaves Boston on Friday to spend a summer in Egypt with 
her mother and sister, resident there, was given by pupils 
and friends in Recital Hall last Wednesday evening. 

J. 


CIVIC MUSIC COMMISSION IN 
DENVER HOLDS UNIQUE FESTIVAL 


Municipal Chorus Sings “Aida” with Sundelius, Van 
Gordon, Davis, Patton and Crawford as Soloists, 
and 2,000 Children from Sixth Grade Give De- 
lightful Concert in Week’s Series of Music 
and Allied Arts Events—McCormack 
Recital Brings Artist Season 
to an End 
Denver, Col., June 18, 1920.—The first week in June 
marked a novel undertaking by the Civic Music Commis- 
sion (chairman, Blanche Dingley Mathews) in a series of 
popular musical events, pageants, etc., under the name of 
Music and Allied Arts Festival. The primary object was the 
advancement of music in the public schools, and, as an 
example of the work being accomplished among the little 
folks, 2,000 children from the sixth grades gave a delight- 
ful concert at the Auditorium one afternoon, under the 

direction of W. A. White, supervisor of music. 

On the evening of June 4 the Music Commission offered 
Verdi's “Aida” in concert form. The opera was sung by 
the Municipal Chorus, assisted by the El Jebel and the 
Tuesday Musical Club choruses, under the direction of 
John C, Wilcox, with Marie Sundelius, Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, Ernest Davis, Fred Patton and Alexander Crawford 
as soloists. It was a memorable performance. The chorus 
work was a thing of genuine beauty, perfectly trained, stu- 
pendous in massed effects and sung with a wealth of tonal 
color. The singing of Marie Sundelius and Ernest Davis 
was extraordinarily fine in every respect. Miss Van Gor- 
don also sang delightfully, and Mr, Patton pleased in both 
the parts of Amonasro and Ramfis. Alexander Craw- 
ford, a Denver singer displayed a baritone of beautiful 
quality 

McCormack Recita. Enns Music Season. 

Denver's musical season closed brilliantly, May 26, with 
a song recital by John McCormack, under the local manage- 
ment of Robert Slack. The Auditorium was packed to its 
utmost limit, and the deep enjoyment evinced by the audi- 
ence testified to the perennial popularity of this well be- 
loved singer. 

The Slack series for the season just ended included 
Geraldine Farrar, Sophie Braslau, Albert Spalding, Jascha 
Heifetz, Rachmaninoff, the San Carlo Opera Company, 
Galli-Curci, Rudolph Ganz, the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Duncan Dancers and McCormack. An equally 
intere sting list is promised us for next season by this en- 
terprising manager. a 


Emma Roberts to Sing at Palm Beach 

Following her appearance with the Letz Quartet in the 
Philpitt Series at Miami, Fla., on January 31, Emma Rob- 
erts has been engaged for a recital, under the auspices 
of the Music Study Club of West Palm Beach, on Feb- 
ruary 1. Miss Roberts will also give a joint recital with 
the Letz players in Tampa on February 3. The recent 
death of her father has caused a change in the contralto’s 
plans for the summer, and instead of resting on the New 
England coast as usual, she will spend the time with her 
mother in Cleveland. 


Artists Appear in Summer Concerts 


Interest in summer concerts continues to grow through- 
out the country. Charlottesville, Va. where the University 
of Virginia is located, is one of the latest communities to 
promote a series of recitals, and during July and August 
appearances will be made there by Merle Alcock, contralto, 
William Simmons, baritone, and the New York Chamber 
Music Society, Carlyn Beebe, director and pianist. Merle 
Alcock and Orville Harrold, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
are booked for a concert in Asheville, N. C., in August. 


Wilmington to Have Interesting Series 


Wilmington, N. C., will present a distinguished number 
of artists in recitals next season, the series being directed 
by the Rotary Club of that enterprising city. The artists 
engaged for the course are May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Merle 
Alcock, contralto, and the Irish-American tenor, Allen 
McQuhae. 


Max Bruch Critically Ill 
Max Bruch, the celebrated composer, pianist, conductor 
and educator, is reported to be critically ill at his home in 
Friedenau, near Berlin, 











Lithuanian Conservatory o Music 


769 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 


Has closed for the summer during the absence of Mikas Petrauskas 
who is now on an official mission to Lithuania 
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(Continued from page 5.) 

business meeting and further conferences, while papers on 
subjects of interest will be read each day. Recitals will'be 
given during the conference by Samuel A. Baldwin (pro- 
fessor of music at City College), Alice R. Deal, Frederic 
B. Stiven (professor at the Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic), and Chandler R. Goldthwaite, of Minneapolis. 
Wednesday evening the program will be devoted entirely 
to compositions by members of the American Organ 
Players’ Club of Philadelphia, most of the numbers being 
played by the composers. The National Association of 
Organists wishes it to be known that any organist in- 
terested, whether or not a member of the association, will 
be most heartily welcome at all conferences, lectures and 
recitals. 
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Lisbet Hoffman Pupils Heard 


On June 26 pupils of Lisbet Hoffman gave a recital at 
her studios in Carnegie Hall, New York, assisted by Jane 
Dohrman and Gene Francois. Special mention should be 
made of the work .of two very talented little girls, aged 
nine and twelve. The older, Josephine Hoffman, is a re- 
markable child in the opinion of her teacher, who declares 
she is one of her most promising pupils. She played rondo 
brillante (Weber), “Ghosts” (Schytte), “By the Sea’ 
(Schubert-Liszt), and tarantelle, by Heller, with very good 
technic and excellent tone. Little Mary Mascher played the 
minuet of Beethoven, and “Elfs,” by Grieg. Miss Dohr- 
man sang two groups of songs in costume, and Miss Fran- 
cois gave an interesting lecture and demonstration of 
psychophysical expression for mental and physical poise, 
especially given for the benefit of the pupils, although all 
those in the audience seemed to find quite as much enjoy- 
ment in it. The musicale was well attended. 


Hislop to Sing in Concert 


William Morris, who is busy arranging a tour for 
Thomas Burke, the Irish tenor who is soon coming to this 
country for the first time, announces that he has also un- 
dertaken the management of Joseph Hislop, the new 
Scotch tenor, who will be a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association the coming season, for a series of concerts 
beginning in March, 1921, after he has finished his Chicago 
season. 


Letz Quartet Engaged for Two Boston Concerts 


The Letz Quartet, which made its debut in Boston last 
season at a concert given for the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, has been re-engaged by that organization for 
March 4. The preceding night it will appear in the Boston 
Art Club Series at the clubhouse., 
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Lena Doria Devine’s Artist-Pupil 
Scores Brilliant Success in South 


Louise Stallings, an, artist-pupil of Lena Doria Devine, 
recently won honors on a Southern concert tour, when she 
appeared as ‘soprano soloist with the Mendelssohn Trio. 
The Greenville (S. C.) Daily News said in part: “Louise 
Stallings won new laurels in a notable program at Textile 
Hall. . . Miss Stallings’ artistry was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the great audience and her entire program 
was enjoyed to the fullest. The beautiful quality 
of her full voice and mezzo voice was particularly notice- 
able when she took high tones with perfect ease. In every 
number her tone was pure and the legato fully protected. 
Her diction in foreign languages was particularly good. 
As a lyric mezzo-soprano Miss Stallings has few superiors 
on the concert stage. _ Her personality is as winsome 
and charming as her voice.” All this reflects much credit 
on her teacher, Mme. Devine, who has been the young sing- 





LOUISE STALLINGS, 
Mezzo-soprano, 


er’s only teacher. Miss Stallings began studying with her 
when she was seventeen years old, having been sent by a 
former pupil from Alton, III. 

Mme. Devine is not lacking in turning out successful 
pupils, especially when they begin their studies with her 
at an early age, for it was in her studio that the then eight 
year old Peggy Wood began her vocal studies. The late 
Bessie Abott began when she was sixteen and Blanche 
Duffield started when she was about the same age. These 
are a few of the many successful pupils from Mme. De- 
vine’s studio who prove the truth of the French adage, 
“C'est le premier pas qui conte.” 


Ysaye Off for Europe 


Eugene Ysaye, the distinguished violinist and conductor, 
is to sail for Europe on Saturday of this week, July 10, on 
the steamship Lorraine. His principal activity while abroad 
will be the direction of the centennial festival in honor of 
Wieniawski, which, as already announced in the Musica. 
Courter, will be held at Verviers, Belgium, his native city, 
August 23 to 29, inclusive. It will be honored by the pres- 
ence of the King and Queen of Belgium. Ysaye will 
return to America in the fall, and, besides conducting the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, will fill a number of re- 
cital dates which are being booked for him by S. Hurok. 


Rafaelo Diaz’s Summer Activities 


Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, has just 
returned from a concert tour of the South, where he met 
with great success. Despite the lateness of the season, Mr. 
Diaz still has many bookings which will keep him busy for 
some time. On July 1 he appeared at a concert and ban- 
quet given by the Winchester Rifle Company in New 
Haven, Conn. On July 16 Mr. Diaz will sing at Pride’s 
Crossing, Mass., and on July 21 at the Stadium, New York, 
as well as at a number of private concerts on Long Island. 
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At the close of his summer sniahaibeabieniin Mr. Diaz will go 
to the Canadian Rockies for a short rest. Following this, 
bookings call him to fill concert engagements in the early 
fall throughout the West, after which he returns to New 
York for rehearsals with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 


The Stadium Concerts 


The first week of the Stadium Concerts did not by any 
means show as large an attendance as the excellent pro- 
grams arranged by Conductor Walter Henry Rothwell de- 
served. He is doing splendid work with the ninety men of 
the National Symphony Orchestra, and his Wagner pro- 
gram, with no soloist, attracted the largest audience of the 
week, except for Saturday and Sunday, which are always 
the big days. There was a fine array of soloists last week, 
beginning on Monday evening with Mary Jordan, whose 
rich contralto voice filled the great space with ease. Then 
came Walter Wheatley, his first New York appearance 
since the tenor returned from Australia. The best proof 
of his success is his re-engagement for another appearance 
in August. Wednesday evening drove Harold Bauer and 
his enthusiastic following into the great hall. Thursday 
was the Wagner program already referred to, while on 
Friday Margaret Sullivan Fontrese sang a number of Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis” so well that the audience insisted on an 
encore, which got in just ahead of rain that stopped the 
concert. Saturday evening a large crowd enjoyed Cantor 
Bernard Wolff, one of last season’s favorites, and Sunday 
evening Lotta Madden, dramatic soprano, making her first 
appearance at these concerts, pleased the audience greatly 
with her pure, fuil voice and excellent singing. 


Major Rudolph Mayer at 
Czecho-Slovakian Festival 


Major Rudolph Mayer, son of Daniel Mayer, the New 
York manager, and a member of the firm of Daniel Meyer 
& Co., Ltd., London, was the especially invited guest of the 
Czecho-Slovakian Government at the Festival of Freedom, 
held in Prague between June 23 and July 3. He repre- 
sented the interests of music between the countries of 
Czecho-Slovakia and England and America. The country 
which has produced such composers as Dvorak and such 
artists as Destinn and Kubelik should possess intense in- 
terest from the musical and operatic point of view. 


“Messiah” to Be Performed at Pittsburg, Kan. 


Arrangements for the annual music festival in Pittsburg, 
Kan., are now complete so far as the selection of artists 
and the works to be performed are concerned. Dean G. W. 
Trout, of the Normal School, is again in charge of the un- 
dertaking. The soloists engaged are: Lotta Madden, so- 
prano; Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
and Allen McQuhae, tenor. A performance of “The Mes- 
siah” will be given, as well as a concert by the four artists. 
The date is set for May 1, 1921. 


Final Globe Concert Held 


On Wednesday evening, June 30, the final Globe Concert 
took place at De Witt Clinton High School, and, as might 
be expected, there was a large audience on hand to welcome 
the artists: Marguerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association; Vladimir Dubinsky, Russian cellist; 
John Campbell, tenor, who has just returned from France, 
and Maximilian Rose, violinist. Charles D. Isaacson, 
chairman of these concerts, read an interesting article. 


Julia Claussen Not to Go Abroad 


Julia Claussen has decided to remain in the United States 
this summer, spending the greater part of her time at het 
summer home at Island Harbor, Hague-on-Lake George, 
N. Y. She is scheduled to give a recital at the University 
of Virginia, in Charlottesville, this (Thursday) evening. 
Mme. Claussen has also been engaged to sing the role of 
Delilah in the open air performance of “Samson and De 
lilah,” which is to be given on August 26 at San Fran 
cisco. 


Lenora Sparkes in Grand Rapids Series 


Lenora Sparkes achieved such a substantial success at thie 
Ann Arbor festival in May that she will make a number 
of appearances in Michigan cities during the last fortnight 
in January. One of these will be a recital for the St 
Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, on January 21. 











A Sensational Voice 


Sweetness of a Caruso 
Finesse of a Bonci 
Personality of a Schipa 
Interpretation of a Clement 





Available for 
Festivals, Recitals and Concerts 
Repertoire—22 Operas 


(By arrangement with Maestro C. de Macchi) 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT : 
THE MUSICAL BUREAU OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MISHA APPELBAUM, Executive Director 


228 West 75th Street - New York City 
Phone Columbus 9090 

















April 27th—Wigmore Hall, Recital. 
agth—Wigmore Hall, Recital. 


May 11th—Wigmore Hall, Recital. 
13th—Wigmore Hall, Recital. 
18th—Wigmore Hall, Recital. 
2oth—Wigmore Hall, Recital. 
26th—Private Engagement. 

June 


rest rau Hall, Recital. 


and October, in addition t 


“An American Singer in London” 


Ceci. FANNING’S 


UNPRECEDENTED RECORD 


and—Queen’s Hall, London Symphony Orchestra (Ninth Symphony) 
7th—Private Engagement, American Embassy, Before the King and Queen. 


27th—Royal Albert Hall, Concert, Afternoon. 
a7th—Alhambra Theatre, Langham Choral Society (“Hiawatha”), 


ing has been engaged for eight more Concerts in Queen’s Hall During September 
poet rer ye Recital and Concert Engagements in the British Provinces, 


Available in America After November 15th 
H. B. TURPIN at the Piano 





Evening. 








Exclusive Direction: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall ° 
BALDWIN PIANO 


New York 
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WASHINGTON LAUDS WORK 
OF ABORN OPERA COMPANY 


“Ruddigore” Produced in Excellent Manner—Rubin- 
stein Club Concert Enjoyed—St. Olaf Choir Arouses 
Enthusiasm—Unique Entertainment at Acade- 
my of the Blessed Sacrament Com- 
mencement—Notes 

Washington, D. C., June 16, 1920.—The Aborn Light 
Opera Company is giving Washington some very good per- 
formances of opera Despite the heat, the singers pro- 
duced “Ruddigore” in splendid form It is pleasing to 
note that much more attention to chorus and detail is being 
given in all classes of musical entertainment 
rein Crus Concert ENJoyvep 

With Claude Robeson conducting, the Rubinstein Club 
gave its final concert of the season on May 4, It was the 
consensus of opinion that this was one of the most success 
rts in the history of the organization Charles 
bass, a favorite with Washington music lovers, and 
LaForge, the composer-pianist, were the assisting 
great pleasure to the audience with their 


RuBINs 


ful conece 
Carver 
Frank 
artists, and gave 
skillful work 
St, Orar Cuom Arouses 
On April 23, the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under the di 
rection of F. Melius Christiansen, gave a program in the 
National Theater lhe singers rendered their numbers 
with faultless intonation through difficult intervals and in 
tricate harmonies Many of the numbers had to be re 
peated because of the enthusiasm of the audience The 
evening of superior choral work proved to be one of ex 
ceptional musical worth and merited the very appreciative 
response on the part of the listeners 


ENTHUSIASM 


ENTERTAIN MENT AT At ADEMY (OM MENCEMENT 
direction of Mary Helen Howe and Willard 
and interesting affair was the thirteenth 
Academy of the Blessed Sac 
on June 1. The “Sic Itur ad 
Astra,” of Clementia, was presented, in’ which was com 
bined drama, pageantry, song and dance. The participants 
included the following: Ruth McKeever, Dorothy Hopkins, 
Charlotte Thomas, Margaret O’Brien, Cecil Grayson, Mar- 
garet Barker,. Cathleen Beattie, Eileen Beattie, Virginia 
Gaeng, Louise Howard, Anna Hayes, Lillian Roberts, 
Katherine Healy, Elizabeth Daniel, Miss M. C. O'Sullivan, 
Ruth Yarnell, Dorothy Breen, Marie de Porry, Marcella 
Pauly, Catherine Thomas, Marison Coward, Lillian Thomas, 
Loretta Richardson, Elizabeth Franzoni, Constance Fred- 
ericks and Melver Dinan. 
Notes 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Thompson have, on recent Sundin, 
given several delightful affairs at their apartment studio 
on McPherson Square, both artists and their pupils taking 
part, Miss Beeson, contralto, at a recent tea, sang several 
of Mr. Thompson's own compositions, accompanied by 
Lewis Corning Atwater, one of Washington's leading 
pianists 

Edith B. Athey, the first and only civic organist that, so 
far, Washington has boasted, gave the sixteenth public 
organ recital in the auditorium of the Central High School. 
Miss Athey played three “Summer Scenes” by Lemare, the 
march from Verdi's “Aida,” and an arrangement of the 
aria, “Celeste Aida.” Herbert Aldridge, tenor, assisted by 
singing two groups of songs 

The Washington College of Music, Mr. Delano, director, 
presented its junior students in a concert in the Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church the week of May 26. C. E. 
Christiani conducted the junior orchestra and Gladys 
Price, soprano, a pupil of Mr. Paul, was soloist. 

Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, after a most interesting and 
profitable teaching season, will shortly join Mrs. and Miss 
Wrightson at their summer home at Oganquist, Me. Mr. 
Wrightson had the pleasure of entertaining during the win- 
ter his old t€acher, William Shakespeare, of London. 

Another recent studio tea was that given by John R. 
Monroe, pianist, assisted by Aline Krone, soprano, and 
Alleta Harmon, pianist. Miss Krone is a lyric soprano of 
much promise, having ease and artistic style plus a brilliant 
personality. 

Anna Brett Sumney, contralto, Helen Wogtych, violin- 
ist, Earnest Lent, cellist, and Marion Sowtelle McGuity, 
accompanist, gave a concert the last part of May in the 
Parish Hall of St. Stephen's Church. 

Augusta Bergmann, soprano, and Mrs. Carl R. Chin- 
blom, pianist, presented a program before the Congressional 
Club at one of its last meetings. 


UNIQUE 

Under the 
Howe, a unique 
annual commencement of the 
rament, West Falls Church, 


Mrs. Chinblom is the * 


MUSICAL COURIER 


wife of the representative from Illinois, while Miss Berg- 
mann is well known in Washington. 

A pianist who is creating interest is Hazel Harrison, 
who was heard in concert in the chapel of Howard Uni- 
versity, May 28. The Berlin (Germany ) Times, on the 
occasion of Miss Harrison’s debut in that city, had this to 
say: “A mulatto pianist, Hazel Harrison, made a success- 
ful debut. She has a sympathetic touch and an unusually 
nice cantabile. Her phrasing, too, is musical and she plays 
with both feeling and taste, vigor and power.” 

Mary Helen Howe, who is head of the vocal and ex- 
pression departments of Madison Hall School, entertained 
her class at a luncheon at her home in Brookland. Those 
present were Lois Jordan, Helen Rhodes, Thelma Moore, 
Dorothy Meyer and Marie Smith. Miss Howe was heard 
recently in a program of French songs at a meeting of 
the French Club of the Washington Salon, She was as- 
sisted at the piano by Marie Howe Garziglia, whose in- 
telligent interpretation of the French compositions added 
much to the spirit of the songs. 

Mary Elizabth Kelly, a pupil of Scharwenka, on June 1 
gave a recital in the assembly room of the Cosmos Club, 
when she played a program of Beethoven, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Scharwenka. 

Nettie Craig, soprano, and Helen Gerrer, violinist, were 
heard in concert at the Georgetown Visitation Concert dur- 
ing May. Both young women are artists of merit. Miss 
Gerrer is a particularly promising violinist, always playing 











if, 
Photo by Ira L. Hill. MAY 


PETERSON 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


“She is possessed | of one of the loveliest voices 
on the concert stage.” —New York Herald. 


Concert Direction MUSIC LEAGUE, oF AMERICA 
1 West 34th Street, New Y: 














with beautiful tone and free wrist. Miss Craig’s voice is 
well liked in Washington. 

The Washington College of Music held its twentieth pub- 
lic student concert in the Central High School Auditorium 
on April 22. As has been the custom for the past three 
years, a collection for the Red Cross was taken. The 
program, which proved to be a very interesting one, was 
presented by the following: Sara Becker, Durw Bow- 
ersox, Nell Galey, Rena Greenberg, Lois Goddard, Ray- 
mond Monoghan, Clara Young, Mrs. M. R.. Goldman, 
William Santelmann, Mrs. W. Wright Deal, Arsenio 
Ralon, Hazel Gibson Wood and Lois Stuntz. 

S. M. Fabian and Leona Kidwill Yoder presented a pro- 
cm before the French Club of Washington the week of 

ay 24. 

A quartet composed of Bertha H. Galtruan, Marion 
Laruer, Herbert F. Aldridge and Milton White, with Lockie 
Kincre, organist, gave a program of compositions by Wash- 
ingtonians—the late Joseph Bischoff, Harvey Murray and 
Louis A. Potter, Jr. 

Mrs. R. H. Dalgleish, an officer of the Rubinstein Club, 
on June 7 presented her pupils in a concert at the Masonic 
Auditorium. 

The Washingtonian, under the direction of Roland 
Bond, presented the personnel of the Community Opera 


July &, 


Company in “The Mikado” at Poli’s Theater, under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus, on June 1. Eline 
Sebring Ford, contralto; Estelle Murray and Mrs. Roland 
Bond, sopranos; Frederic Miller and.Stephen O. Fred were 
the principals, supported by a splendid chorus of fresh 
young voices. 

Pearl Waugh, a well known and popular teacher of 
piano, was compelled to close her studio suddenly on ac- 
— of the illness of her sister at their home in a 
nd 


1920 


” in the Children’s 
Colony of Devastated France 


When I came to Boullay-Thierry for the first time to 
play for the children during the Christmas holidays, and 
looked at all the eager, expectant faces crowded into the 
salon to listen to an hour of music, I wondered if what I 
had prepared to play would afford real enjoyment. Music 
to these little refugees meant a couple of polkas, a mazurka 
and some school songs. The songs were played with one 
finger over and over by the school teacher until the time 
became firmly rooted. So perhaps the only music was the 
polkas and the mazurkas. They could dance to those. But 
this night they were to be entertained. Would Bach, 
Chopin, gr. even Debussy amuse them? Then I thought of 
stories. ~ 

Etude, nocturhe, barcarole, march—every piece was in- 
troduced by a story. The children were delighted. The 
next evening, upon being asked, three or four ventured to 
tell me stories, and before going to bed there was a clamor 
to hear the piece again about the tempest (a barcarole by 

Sibelina), since they had learned all about tempests in 
their geography lesson that day, and I returned to Paris 
with the idea of interesting myself still further in these 
children, when I should come to Boullay-Thierry for a 
longer time. 

Now Easter is over and I’ve had cight days of good work 
with them. Easter Sunday began with a short concert, 
after which the children were asked for a composition on 
one of the pieces. Grieg’s “Spring” was chosen, and here 
is the translation written by Gisele Fernet, a little girl of 


fourteen years: 

“This afternoon Miss M. played us some very pretty 
pieces on the piano. Here is one of them called ‘Spring.’ 
I am going to explain the things I heard in this piece. It 
begins by a slight rustling of leaves, for it is true 
that the real spring just starting is like the ‘Spring’ played 
by Miss M. Out of doors the leaves murmur exactly the 
same. But listen—the notes grow louder and louder like 
the beginning of a storm shaking the branches. Guess 
who it is? It is Monsieur, the wind, hissing like a ser- 
pent. Then what do we hear? That note was like the 
cluck of a chicken, or was it the snapping of a branch? 
Tweet, tweet, tweet, the piano sings the song of the birds, 
and the piece is finished. Then we all clapped our hands 
joyously for such an amusing distraction.” 

On Monday two music classes were organized, and they 
started straightway building the musical house and peopling 
it with notes. Then followed dictation within an octave, 
and their ears,soon distinguished major, minor, augmented 
and diminished. chords, Then beat to measures of two, 
three, four, five and six time, and each takes a turn as 
“chef d'orchestre,” conducting with a baton made by one 
of the boys. 

A page of music already begins to have some interest, 
for they can point out familiar notes, sharps, flats, etc. 
The last night of the vacation when I went up to the dor- 
toir to say good night, the children were full of questions: 
“But, Miss M., when school begins when shall we have 
the music classes ? re 

“Twice a week, on Thursday and Sunday.” 

“Only twice a week? Then we can never be musicians !” 

“Miss M., are there sixteenth notes in music?” 

“How many six 

I slipped down stairs, else these young aspirants would 
have questioned the night away. Mary HirtKamp. 


Grieg’s “Spring 


Judson House for Chautauqua 


Judson House, a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, in Vocal 
Art-Science, Standardized, has been engaged for the 
month of August at Chautauqua, N. Y. His tremendous 
success at the Newark Festival in May has increased his 
reputation very greatly. It is not generally known that 
Mr. House is an expert pianist and organist, originally ex- 
pecting to adopt the career of organist. Of course, this 
means additional musicianship, and it is a fact that all 
conductors marvel at his prompt efficiency in all matters 
of deeper musicianship. 





CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


Famous 
Baritone 


Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 





ROSA PONSELLE 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Booked 
WINTON & LIV 


i451 Breedway - Neo Wnek 


New York 





UDOLPH. 


POLK 


American Visit — 


Playing in America 
all of next Season. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 FilthAvenne New York 
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At the End of Fight Perfect Seasons 
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Altraétion JOHN MoCORMACK 
Exposition Auditorium, Sunday afternoon, Jume 6, / 920. 
Capacity | TICKETS UNSOLD soLD | peice AMOUNT 
--..2180 80 2080 $2.50._| $5,200.00. 
640 6 634 2,00 1,268.00. 
ein SO. 720 1.60 . 1,080.00 
“2 720 1,00 720.00 
1088 1088 2.50 2,720.60. 
~---1106 1108 gO 2,212.00 
2... 142... 1.00 142.00 
es Com at CO § 
Altraction’s Per Cent. $s. 




















Concert, San Francisco, June 6th 





JOHN McCORMACK’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
With the following inscription to his manager: 
“Here’s to you, Charlie, old man; it is a real pleasure to 
work under your ‘Honest’ management.” 


Always your friend, 
JouNn. 





June 21st, 1920. 
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Under J. & N. TAIT, by arrangement with this management 


Next American Season Begins October 1, 1921—Now Booking 


Concert, San Francisco, June 20th 


(Two days before Mr. McCormack sailed for Australia) 


Nore.—-For the ‘second concert the seatin 
rearranged by building special press seats 
thus reducing the seating capacity of the hall by $1000. 
ference in the amount of the receipts of the first and the second concerts, as on both 


occasions the house was crowded to capacity. 


World Tour Opens in Sydney, Australia, July 22nd 


capacity of Civic Auditorium had been 
or the National Democratic Convention, 
This accounts for the dif- 
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Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
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511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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W. H. C. BURNETT FINDS MANY NEW AND NOVEL 
WAYS OF ADVERTISING LOUIS GRAVEURE 
His Idea of an Attractive Bookmark Becomes Popular—He Believes an Artist Must Be Advertised Just as Any 


Commodity Would Be if Sales Are to Follow—Noted Baritone to Make Pacific Coast Tour 
Next Season 


W. H. C. Burnett, well known as an impresario, has just 
entered the managerial field as sole representative of Louis 
Graveure, the distinguished baritone. Mr. Burnett’s views 
were so totally different from those of other well known 
managers as to prompt a representative of the Musica. 
Courter to interview him recently, Mr. Burnett, although 
he now hails from Detroit and makes his home anywhere 
in the United States, was for many years connected with 
several big manufacturing houses in Chicago and New 
York, from which he probably learned more about selling 
artists than he did all through the years he was so suc- 
cessful in presenting talent in Detroit. When asked his 
opinion as to artists, his frank answer was: 

“Artists are to me a merchandise. Anything that you 
sell to the public has to have intrinsic value, and on that 
value may be added the personal work of the salesman— 
that is to say, an article for ten cents may be sold for 
twelve by a salesman, where another might not get nine 
cents, yet the intrinsic value of the article may be only ten 
cents. An artist to me is no different from a bolt of silk, 
a pair of shoes or any commodity. The first thing to do 
is to place the article before the public in such a light as 
to show well, thus creating a demand for the article. 
When the customer does not see the full value of the ar- 
ticle, then it is up to the salesman to show the customer 
that he was wrong in not buying the article. Take, for 
instance, in Chicago, knowing the intrinsic value of 
Graveure, and also his box office value, I rented Orchestra 
Hall and will! present Mr. Graveure in recital under my 
personal management. I believe, you see, in my merchan- 
dise, what the local impresarios did not, as they had a 
chance to engage him. The Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
has engaged Mr, Graveure for an April concert. Not only 
am I selling, but I am buying for my own use whenever 
customers are slow to recognize the product I have for 
sale I am told that many managers are commenting on 
my way of advertising Graveure. They smiled when they 
saw the advertisement which appeared recently in the 
Musicat Courrer, in which it was stated that anyone who 
would communicate with me would get a bookmark free of 
charge, showing the likeness of Mr; Graveure, and they 
said that such advertisements were foolish. That may be 
so, but I have already distributed all over the country thou- 
sands of those bookmarks, and I don’t know where an artist 
has ever received as much home publicity as Mr. Graveure. 
Everybody who has seen the bookmark wants one, and you 
can be sure that many of those who have them will want 
to buy tickets to hear the man they have daily seen, so you 
see the joke is on the next one, rather than on me. The 
bookmark advertisement is only one of the many new 
schemes that I am going to bring forth, and I think each 
of my plans bears originality if nothing else. I am sure 
that inside of a year Graveure’s name will be known in 
the smallest village of America, and as I am a believer in 


YVETTE GUILBERT 


Season 1920-21 


Under Direction of Helen Love, | West 34th Si, - New York 








name value, I predict that Graveure’s box office value will 
be about three times as large next year as heretofore. Do 
you want to know anything else concerning my methods 
of selling”? 

“No, thank you, I presume that you are opening a new 
field of expansion that will cause considerable comment in 
the musical world.” 

“Bear in mind that I do not wish to step on anybody's 
toes. There is room for everyone, but, of course, I am 
going to push my product as hard as I know how, and to 
do that I will not encumber myself with by-products, so I 
can give all my time to Louis Graveure, whom I consider 
the world’s greatest baritone. Mr. Graveure has been 
booked for a Pacific Coast tour early next year, and I will 
personally make the tour with him and assist the local man- 
agements in their work.” Mr. Burnett is a firm believer in 
strong co-operation with the local manager who has bought 
his artist. 

And thus, the reporter who had expected an interview 
only got this clear and direct statement from Burfett. 

R. D. 


Pietro A. Yon Closes Successful Tour 


_ Pietro A. Yon, the Italian organist and composer, has 
just returned. to the metropolis after having completed an 
unusually successful concert tour, covering almost every 
important city throughout the United States. Besides giv- 
ing a large number of private recitals in New York, Mr. 
Yon appeared in Dallas, Tex.; Sherman, Tex.; Durand, 
Okla.; five recitals in Norristown, Pa.; York, Pa.; Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Oberlin, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; Little Falls, 
N. Y.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Madison, Wis.; Chicago, IIl.; Urbana, IIL; 
Springfield, Mass.; Germantown, Pa.; Emporia, Kan.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
El Paso, Tex.; Mansfield, Pa., and many others. 

In Chicago, Mr. Yon scored an enormous success in re- 
cital at Kimball Hall on March 1. He was later engaged 
by Father J. E. Bourget, the organist of the Roman Cath- 
olic Cathedral, to conduct the pontifical mass for the dia- 
mond jubilee of the Chicago diocese, and the silver 
jubilee of Archbishop George W. Mundelein, on 
which occasion Mr. Yon conducted for the first time in 
Chicago his new mass, “Regina Pacis,” for soli, chorus 
and orchestra. (This mass was first produced by J. L. 
Browne, of St. Patrick’s Church, Chicago, with organ and 
choir.) On the same occasion Mr. Yon also performed 
his “Concerto Gregoriano” for organ and orchestra. Fol- 
lowing this, a big sacred concert was given in the Cathe- 
dral, when Mr. Yon was assisted by George Rogerson, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, who also ren- 
dered the solos of the mass with such fervor as to win not 
only the admiration of the large audience, but the respect 
and esteem of the composer as well. The brothers Du- 
franne also sang admirably. 

In Philadelphia, P. A. Yon’s “Concerto Gregoriano” re- 
ceived its premier presentation. On this occasion the com- 
poser-organist had the assistance of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor. One of 
the biggest ovations of the entire season was accorded Mr. 
Yon at this concert. 

In San Francisco, besides his big recital at the Civic 
Auditorium, Mr. Yon played at several private concerts 
before critics and musicians, who proclaimed him one of 











This Season’s Annual Tour of the 


HELEN MOLLER DANCERS 


Will Commence in October 


Applications for dates are invited from all local concert agents, musical associations, 
and high class social organizations. 


Address: The Secretary, 
HELEN MOLLER TEMPLE OF THE DANCE, 746 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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PIETRO A. YON, 


Organist and composer. 


the greatest masters they ever heard. In Kansas City, Mr. 
Yon was engaged for one recital, buf his enormous suc- 
cess there resulted in securing his services for four recitals 
in one week, all before capacity houses. 

Lack of space does not permit mentioning the numerous 
private recitals given on tour. During the season 1920-21, 
for which bookings are almost completely filled, Mr. Yon 
promises to produce many new works for the organ, in- 
cluding several from his own pen. 


Marie Cross Newhaus Gives Studio Recital 


The recital given by Marie Cross Newhaus at her studios 
in The Nevada proved of unusual interest to the many 
friends present. The first part of the program was ren- 
dered by a number of young singers who appeared for the 
first time before an audience. Violet Nethersole, instructor 
of piano at Westmister College, played two delightful num- 
bers of Scarlatti and received a hearty recall. Louise Der- 
win sang a group of French and English songs with fine, 
sweet coloratura voice in excellent style. Regina Domi- 
nick’s voice is a smooth mezzo-soprano of sympathetic 
quality and shows, in her fine legato singing, good training 
and intelligent work. Louis Krasny, a very young tenor 
of marked talent and lovely quality of voice, sang French 
and Italian songs. Rose Backer’s rich mezzo-contralto 
won admiration from her audience; it is a voice of great 
promise. Evelyn Fitch’s high lyric soprano was heard to 
great advantage in Frank La Forge’s beautiful “I Come 
with a Song,” and also in two French songs. Of the many 
professionals who sang later there was Harriet Berg- 
stresser, in the polonaise from “Mignon,” given with splen- 
did interpretation and a lovely, full soprano voice. Har- 
vey Hindemeyer’s fine, virile tenor voice showed at its best 
in two excellent French songs, which he sang with fine dic- 
tion. Paul Reimers sang and played a most interesting 
group of old Italian, Spanish and French songs; this tenor 
is always artistic. 

The program concluded with numbers by Elizabeth Edgar 
and Oley Speaks, the well known American composer. 

An informal reception was held afterward and a vote of 
commendation was given Mr. Whittiker for his splendid 
work at the piano. 


Jessie Duke-Richardson in Recitals 


Jessie Duke-Richardson, who has been studying during 
the last year in New York City with Alberto Jonas, has 
filled numerous engagements since returning to her home in 
Muskogee, Okla. At Oklahoma City she was presented in a 
a recital at a brilliant banquet given for Governor and Mrs. 
J. B. A. Robertson by Judge and Mrs. Thomas H. Owen. At 
the close of the recital Mrs. Richardson was requested to give 
several numbers of her own, including her own “Little 
Boy Blue.” She also gave a recital at Nazareth Academy, 
Muskogee, Okla.; a concert for the Jewish Relief Fund 
at Hinton Theater, same city, and a concert for Sesame 
Club (Annual Guest Day), in the same city. 


Harriet Ware Works and Plays 


Harriet Ware is at her farm, Terrill Road, Plainfield, 
N. J., for the summer, where, as she writes, she “is having 
a wonderfully happy time,” spending it at work in her 
lovely garden; coaching six very talented young concert- 
singers who have come to her from the South; practicing 
for her concerts of next season, and composing some new 


songs which will be printed in the early autumn. The way 
she does this is by rising at 6.30 and going to bed at 9 
o'clock. She has gained nearly twenty pounds, and feels 
sure that hard work agrees with her! 


Mattfeld Anthem Heard at Concert 


At the Fordham Lutheran Church, on the last Sunday 
evening in June, there was a musical service sung by the 
choir, assisted by Margaret Krupp, soprano; William 
Mumbrauer, baritone, and Gustav Hagenah, violinist. The 
program included three anthems, one being by Julius Matt- 
feld, organist and choirmaster of the church. Rheinberger’s 
cantata, “The Daughter of Jairus,” ended a program that 
was greatly enjoyed. 
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“Is Lamond Aware of the 
Pricelessness of His Gift?” 


Under the heading of “Three Kings,” Norman Wilks, in 
the London Daily Telegraph of May 29, wrote the following 
interesting article about Lamond, Busoni and D’Albert : 


It is one of the privileges of the artistic world that our kings 
are ever with us. Earthly thrones may fall, and empires dis- 
appear, but the kings of our choice never fail to hold their sway, 
though it be only in the memory of our hearts. They seldom 
fail us. Tried, as they are, a hundred times by the ordeal of 
battle, we feel safe in their keeping; we have reliance in: their 
generalship, and we are proud to offer them our homage and 
our love. If you are willing to wander into the countryside of 
thought, I would take you with me to the courts of three great 
kings; I would stroll with you through their palaces and their 
gardens, and with you would wonder at the gifts they have to 
offer us. Being well aware of the dangers that lurk in palaces, 
and the fact that comparisons are not considered quite polite in 
our musical life, I would, however, ask you before we start 
to throw off your cloaks of prejudice and politeness for the 
heavier raiment of candor and truth. For remember, we are 
to move in the courts of kings. 

We will make no apology for our excursion, but knowing (as 
everybody does know) that there are still a quantity of pistols, 
and a greater number of imbeciles at large, we would make it 
quite clear that we have no wish to appear provocative, nor have 
we any intention of wandering into the side paths of criticism 
by counting wrong notes. We will tread as lightly as we can, 
so that even the most violent revolutionary will not be annoyed 
by our step. 

Those of us who heard Lamond play Beethoven the other day 
must have compared his readings with those of d’ rt and 
Busoni involuntarily. These three will be our chosen kings. Let 
us then agree that they are monarchs worthy of our homage and 
consideration. 

Every artist holds a _ court 
concert-goer could give a fairly correct guess 
a glimpse of an audience alone. Who for example, would 
expect to find the vast public which chuckles in unalloyed delight 
at one of our priceless Ballad Concerts, sitting with nodding 
head and smiles of conscious wisdom before Dr. Allen and the 
Bach choir? or—the kind friends (and enemies) who gather to 
hear the latest Matthay recruit, kneeling in open-eyed amazement 
at the feet of Mr. Howard-Jones? 

The study of audiences is a fascinating one. Chez Monsieur 
Eugen d’Albert, a Scotchman by birth, we find the usual audience 
that flocks to hear any real artist of renown; a few curious 
dames who are, perhaps, more interested in the player himself, 
but a goodly crowd, earnest, ready to be taught, and very 
willing to appreciate. D’Albert showers his gifts on us with 
a certain arrogance. There is no question here of compromise 
or pity. He would almost seem to say, “It is a_ matter of 
complete indifference to me whether you like my gardens.” But 
you do like them—sometimes in spite of yourself—you are held by 
the castle he builds before your eyes because it is strong and 
not to be destroyed with a sigh. You cannot get away from 
the overpowering will, the sense of beauty as a whole, the outline 
of a master.painter. And faith revives; faith in the genius of 
our race, faith in the glory of Beethoven, faith in the marked 
superiority of the male over the female pianist, faith in the 
classic schools, faith in porridge, faith in hard work. 

Ferruccio Busoni. What visions spring’ to the memory at this 
name! Busoni is a king; he is not ashamed of his calling; a 
real pianist, virtuoso, musician and poet. Busoni holds a right 
regal court. It does not matter in which capital of Europe he 
appears. Here are the connoisseurs of all the arts—the most 
beautiful of women—a cosmopolitan assembly—an audience unique. 
(But our piano teachers and our pianists are not there tonight!) 

Busoni casts a spell over his audience. He transports you 
into a land of dreams. He takes you as he will through a fairy 
palace of wondrous beauty, of mystic scents and priceless stones, 
to a garden of unknown flowers, where soft, white girls and 
golden boys gently play; to the arms you long for, and_ the lips 
you wish to kiss. A great joy throbs in your heart. This poet 
has given you back your youth. You have hope once more in 
the joys of life, in the beauty of beauty, in the wonders of 
human ecstasy—you are intoxicated. 

Frederic Lamond. Here are memories, too, but 
crowd. Look closely into this court. Musicians, 
curious—yes—but who are these? The halt, the 
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blind the world-weary and the toilers; the disappointed and the 
sad. Here is the greatest gathering a King can have. Lamond 
never for one moment holds you by his virtuosity or by his 
power. You forget the piano—you are one with Lamond and 
a world of sufferers. He builds no castle; he tells no story. 
He creates a mysterious light. You see it reflected in the upturned 
faces, as a great calm, a feeling of serenity, a sense of divine 
peace falls over all. Now is added to the never-forgotten walk 
on the hillside the compelling wonder of a calm night at sea, 
the glimpse of a mother’s joy, one more supreme moment in 
our life. You do not wish to shout, you would rather kneel 
and pray. Is Lamond aware of the cpg mente of his gift? The 
greatest of all gifts—charity. May unconsciously, for, as he 
returns to us and smiles, the lined and face we know 
so well becomes transfigured. 


Emily Stokes Hagar Sings in New Britain 


One of the soloists for the New Britain Choral Society's 
concert of Wednesday evening, May 12, was Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano. Under the direction of Edward F. Lau- 
bin, the society did some of the best work in its history on 
this occasion in the singing of Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale. 
of Old Japan.” An orchestra of forty pieces assisted and 
the other soloists included Raymond Simonds, tenor; 


rugged 
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Delphine March, contralto, and Royal Dadmun, baritone. 
Following the cantata, each of the soloists sang a group 
of numbers, in which their individual singing was fully ap- 
preciated by the listeners. In regard to Mrs. Hagar’s solo 
work the Herald reviewer expressed the opinion that she 
was one of the best sopranos heard in this city for a long 
time. 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s Slogan “Happy Time!” 

Adelaide Gescheidt claims to have given 3,500 lessons in 
1919-1920, yet looks capable of continuing indefinitely. She 
says this is because she always has “a happy time,” as do 
her vocal pupils, for this is one of the slogans of the Vocal 
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Art-Science Method, Standardized. This is her ninth sea- 
son, during which time she has had some 3,000 singers un- 
der her charge, and many of them have achieved national 
fame. Three assistants look to her for direction, and all of 
them teach according to this method, which certainly pro- 
duces results. 


Elizabeth Siedoff Under New York Management 
Elizabeth Siedoff, American pianist, is now under the 
exclusive management of John Wesley Miller, 1400 Broad 
way, New York City. Miss Siedoff, who resides in 
Boston where she has a big following, is being booked 
for an extended concert tour during the season. 1920-21. 
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as its music 





As an acid test of a* city’s claim to be genuinely musical, or 
department is 
assume a special significance. 


In addition to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago and Detroit, in which cities the Quartet 
make three or more appearances each season, the Organization has during the past eleven seasons paid 
ELEVEN VISITS TO 
Aurora, N. Y. (Wells College) 
TEN VISITS TO 
Middlebury, Conn. (Westover School) 
NINE VISITS TO 
Indianapolis, Ind. Baltimore, Md. (Peabody Conservatory) 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. (The Misses Masters’ Schoo!) 
Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College) 
EIGHT VISITS TO 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Providence, R. I. 
SEVEN VISITS TO 
Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Orange, N. J. 
Six VISITS TO 
Milwaukee, Wis. Oberlin, Ohio (Uberlin College) 
FIVE VISITS TO 
Montreal, Canada Brooklyn, N. Y. (Brooklyn Int. of Arts and Sciences) 
St. Louis, Mo. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard University) 
Toronto, Canada Farmington, Conn. (Miss Porter’s School) 
Northampton, Mass. (Smith College) 


Duluth, Minn. Omaha, Neb. Ann Arbor, Mich. (University of Michigan) 
Flushing, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Madison, Wis. (University of Wisconsin) 
New Orleans, La. Syracuse, N. Y. 

THREE VISITS TO 
Atlanta, Ga. Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence Conservatory) 
Columbus, Ohio Bradford, Mass. (Bradford Academy) 
Hartford, Conn. Briar Cliff, N. Y. (Miss Dow's School) 
Milton, Mass. Chicago, Ill. (Chicago University) 
New Bedford, Mass. Columbia, Mo. (Univeristy of Missouri) 
Norwich, Conn. Millbrook, N. Y. (Bennett School) 
Springfield, Mass New Haven, Conn. (Yale University) 
St. Paul, Minn. Urbana, Ill. (Chicago University) 
Troy, N. Y. 
West Newton, Mass. Two vVvisiTs TO 
Akron, Ohio Lowell, Mass. Faribault, Minn. (St. Mary's School) 
Austin, Tex. Montclair, N. J. Grand Forks, N. D. (Wesley College) 
Birmingham, Ala. New London, Conn. Georgetown, Tex. (Southwestern University) 
Boulder, Colo. Norfolk, Va. Grinnell, lowa (Grinnell School of Music) — 
Denver, Colo. Plainfield, N. J. Holyoke, Mass. (Holyoke College) 
Des Moines, lowa Quebec, Canada La Crosse, Wis. (State Normal School) 
Fitchburg, Mass. Reading, Pa. Northfield, Minn. (Carleton College) 
Grand Rapids, Mich Richmond, Va. Wellesley, Mass. (Wellesley College) 
Greenfield, Mass. Schenectady, N. Y 
Jacksonville, Fla. Springfield, Ill. 
Joplin, Mo. Stamford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Summit, N. J. 
Lawrence, Mass. Topeka, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. Worcester, Mass. 

ONE VISIT TO 

Albany, N. Y. Lexington, Ky. Bristol, Tenn. (Virginia Intermont College) 
Altoona, Pa. Lynchburg, Va. Brookhaven, Miss. (Whitworth Female College) 
Beaumont, Tex. Manchester, N. H. Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Bryn Mawr College) 
Belton, Tex. Marshalltown, lowa Columbus, Miss. (Industria! Institute and College) 
Bridgeport, Conn. Middletown, Conn. Cedar Falls, lowa (Iowa State Teachers’ College) 
Charleston, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Cedar Rapids, lowa (Coe College) 
Chattanooga, Tenn. New Britain, Conn. Decatur, Ill. (James Milliken University) 
Chillicothe, Ohio Norfolk, Conn. Delaware, Ohio (Wesleyan College) 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Oshkosh, Wis. Denton, Tex. (College of Industrial Arts) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Parsons, Kan. Emporia, Kan. (Kansas State Normal School) 
Columbia, S. C. Paterson, N. J. Geneseo, N. . (Geneseo State Normal School) 
Concord, N. H. Peoria, Ill. Godfrey, Ill. (Monticello Seminary) 
Dallas, Tex. Pittsfield, Mass. Greenwich, Conn. (Rosemary Hall) 
Danville, Ky. Port Huron, Mich. Hamilton, N. Y. (Colgate College) 
Dayton, Ohio Rockford, Ill. Hollidaysburg, Pa. (Miss Cowles’ Schoo!) 
Dubuque, lowa Salem, Mass. ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell University) 
Eimira, Y. Sandusky, Ohio Lake Forest, Iii. (Lake Forest College) 
El Paso, Tex. Savannah, Ga. Lawrence, Kan. (University of Kansas) 
Erie, Pa. Sewickley, Pa. Marion, Ala. (Judson Institute) 
Evanston, Ill. Sioux City, lowa Mt. Vernon, lowa (Cornell College) 
Fall River, Mass. Sioux Falls, S. D. Natchitoches, La. (State Normal School) 
Galesburg, Ill. South Bend, Ind. Rock Island, tll, (Augustana College) 
Galveston, Tex. Springfield, Mo. Selma, Ala. (Judson Institute) 
Glen Ridge, N. J. Terre Haute, Ind. Willimantic, Conn, (State Normal Training School) 
Greeley, Colo. Toledo, Ohio 
Greenville, Ohio Torrington, Conn. 
Hamilton, Ontario woeene WwW. Va. 
Hamilton, Ohio Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. Wilmington, Del. 
Jamestown, N. Y. Winnipeg, Canada 
Knoxville, Tenn. York, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. Youngstown, Ohio 


During the eleven-year period thee Quartet has made five transcontinental tours to the Pacific Coast, in 
which territory they have made: ' 
15 appearances in San Francisco. 
6 “ 


5 “ 

Q ? n Diego. . ; 

2 PB oy 4 Prepnd, Pasadena, Sacramento, Salt Lake City and Spokane. 

1 a each in Bisbee, Phoenix, Tucson, Ariz.; Oakland, Palo Alto, Porter- 
ville, San Jose, Santa Barbara and Stockton, Cal.; Reno, Nev.; 
Corvallis, Ore.; Bellingham, Pullman, Wash.; Vancouver, Victoria, 
B. C., and Butte, Mont. 


an educational institution’s standing so far 
engagement of the FLONZALEY QUARTET has come to 


concerned, the annual 
speaks eloquently. 


The following compilation 


Princeton, N. J. (Princeton University) 
FOUR VISITS TO 


PACIFIC COAST TOURS 


in Portland, Ore. 
each in Seattle, Tacoma, Los Angeles and Berkeley. 
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Mokrejs’ New Way of Rhythmical Counting 











T- was Hans von Bulow who made an easily remem- 
| bered epigram out of a well known truth. Said he: 
“In the beginning was rhythm.” While the truth of 
this fact has long ‘been recognized, there has been little 
attempt made to simplify the teaching of this most impor- 
tant element of music. Its nomenclature has been loose 
and complicated and the imparting of its principles made 
dificult and confusing to the young student. In a new 
book by John Mokrejs, “Lessons in Rhythm,” the author 
sets forth some ideas that are as interesting as they are 
novel 
Under his system, every combination of notes can be 
named according to the sound and in the most practical 
way without resorting to mathematical reasoning or to the 
use of any paraphernalia in learning note values. For ex- 
if a melody were played containing this rhythm: 


JIT) JN ST STS) 


and one of the old school were asked what the rhythm was, 
he would say (if he knew): four sixteenths, an eighth and 
two sixteenths, a dotted eighth and a sixteenth, a quarter 
note, a dotted eighth and four sixty-fourths, two eighths 
and a quarter note, the saying of which so conflicts with 
what was heard, that, if he remembered it to the end, he 
must needs be a ‘second Mozart, A student of Mr. Mokrejs’ 
book, “Lessons in Rhythm,” would say: 1ABD, 2BD, 3D, 
4| 1 DE10, 2B,3, in exactly the same way it was played. 
The system is just another bit of “Yankee” ingenuity. 
In it combinations are learned as definite sound words. Just 
as one does not think of separate letters in reading words, 
nor of separate words in reading phrases, neither should 
it be done in reading note combinations. The sound and 
meaning should come simultaneously with the sight. One 
can teach four sixteenths to the word “alligator” and it 
sometimes is so taught; but who cares to be so taught that 
when he hears passages of sixteenths, they come to him as 
Two eighths and a quarter note can be taught 


ample, 


“alligators.” 


to “apple pie.” Delicious but—“One and, two and,”: or 
“One ta, two ta” are obsolete and limited. 

Ties, rests, dots, time, tempo, sycopation, pulse, pulse- 
rhythms, measures, irregularities, etc, are gathered for the 
first time into one complete method scientifically accurate, 
yet artistically intuitive. The pulse is explained and easily 
learned by the fact that the beat, or pulse, never comes 
on letters but always on figures and is unfolded to the 
child by the simple beating of his own arm. Besides this 
there are rhythms to be played with hands and foot which 
develop rhythmic feeling in a pleasant and sure way. The 
composition of rhythm is also shown. 

In this method one never has anything to unlearn or 
change, and a mere child counts right from the first as 
though he were a concert master. The book is published 
by Clayton F, Summy Co., Chicago. 


Barbara Maurel’s Long Season 


With her appearance at the Stadium concerts tomorrow 
evening (July 9) Barbara Maurel’s long season can really 
be said to have ended, for she is leaving the next day to 
spend the summer at Schroon Lake, N, so and there will 
be no more public singing until the fall, although she will 
devote a part of her time in the Adirondacks to prepara- 
tion of the repertory which she is to use next season. This 
engagement at the Stadium, where she will sing with the 
National Symphony Orchestra under Walter Henry Roth- 
well, will bring her list for the season up to just one 
short of seventy. Miss Maurel covered all of the territory 
east of the Mississippi pretty thoroughly in the course of 
the season. She was engaged for recitals in Chicago, De- 
troit and Boston, all of which were successful, the latter 
in particular calling forth most unusual encomiums from 
the staid critics of the city of Cod. It was her first 
appearance there, and she also had a most successful trip 
through the South Atlantic States, Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Florida, visiting them for the first time. Other places 
in which she appeared were Pittsburgh, Lexington, Ky., 
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Bowling Green, Zanesville, Johnstown and Wheeling. In 
the three last named cities she sang twice, her first appear- 
ance ape in an immediate re-engagement, the best 
testimonial of getuine success which any artist can ask for. 
Wherever she sang there was a demand from the audi- 
ence for the two numbers which, on Columbia records, 
have made her known all through the States—Lieurance’s 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” and the Habanera from 
“Carmen,” and they were invariably used by the singer as 
encores when they were not regular program numbers. 
“It was an uneventful season,” said Miss Maurel. “Just 
work and a little rest and play in between. There was 
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BARBARA MAUREL, 
Who will be the Stadium soloist on July 9. 


one compliment, however, that was not intended for my 
ears but which I happened to overhear. It was in one of 
the hotels in Georgia on my Southern tour in the early 
spring. I had given a joint recital the evening before with 
a local instrumentalist and two of the negro servants of 
the hotel, who had evidently been up in the gallery, happened 
to discuss it right before the door of my room, although 
of course they had no idea of my being there. ‘Yas,’ said 
one. ‘Ah didn’ think much o’ de fiddler—but dat lady sho’ 
can sing!” 


Sinigalliano Pupil Applauded 

Saul Danowitz, a very talented young violin pupil of 
A. Sinigalliano, scored a decided success on Thursday 
evening, June 24, in the High School Auditorium, New- 
ark, | PR on the occasion of the graduating exercises of 
Public School No. 11. Young Danowitz played Borow- 
ski’s “Adoration” with such beautiful tone that the audi- 
ence demanded an encore, “Sarabande,” by Bohm. The 
young violinist is now preparing a recital program tc be 
given in the fall. 


Namara Closes Globe Concerts 


Marguerite Namara took a flying trip to Boston on June 
24 to be present at the celebration of her little son’s sev- 
enth birthday. She returned, however, to New York the 
following Monday with Freddy, who will spend the sum- 
mer with his mother at Great Neck. He has been attend- 
ing scheol in Boston. On Wednesday evening, June 28, 
Mme. Namara appeared with much success at the final 
Globe Concert of the season. 
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Edward Johnson “Woman Pays Club” Guest 


Edward Johnson, of the Chicago Opera, was the t 
of honor at the weekly luncheon of “The Woman Pays 
Club,” on Wednesday, June 23, and the club plans to honor 
Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath, as co-star honor 
guests, the week after their return from England, where 
they have been concertizing. 

For the enlightenment of those who have not heard of 
this unique woman's club, it might be wise to tell some- 
thing about it. Although comparisons are often odious, we 
feel we must describe “The Woman Pays Club” by com- 
Paring it to similar men’s clubs, long recognized in the 
professional world, such as the “Dutch Treat.” The you 
female members (there are none of the opposite sex, o 
course) likewise Dutch treat, and, like the members of the 
club by that name, are in similar fields of endeavor, such 
as journalism, playwriting, press agenting, singing (con- 
cert and operatic variety), short story and scenario as well 
as love and human interest writing (longhand and type- 
writer variety), ¢tc., ad infinitum. The last two words 
. refer to variety, not to membership or the duration of the 
life of the club. Was it not the much misquoted Ibsen 
who said that even the vital value of a truth only lasted 
at the longest twenty years? So the Women Pays Club 
does not flatter itself beyond the allotted Ibsenesque 
period. It, however, insists on its twenty years, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that several members of the rival 
“Dutch Treat” have allowed themselves to vent theirre- 
sentment of what they call an “emulation” of their club 
by saying, “Well, the Women Pays Club probably won't 
last long—you know women’s clubs!” (this with an ath- 
letic eyebrow in upward motion toward what is supposed 
to be a forehead). “If they do succeed in getting up a 
regular club, and there is a possibility in everything, it 
will only be because these women are in similar occupa- 
tions,” said one of them, known to the musical world (of 
course, we cannot mention names) as Reinald Werren- 
rath. Another member of the D. T. (no—not what you 
mean! we now have universal prohibition), in voicing his 
prognostication of the downfall of the club, made the old 
bromidic remark to the effect that women in the individual 
may be delightful, but in the aggregate are ridiculous. 
This member is to be invited as a guest of. honor in order 
to prove to him that the Woman Pays members in the ag- 
gregate are relatively delightful. The more there are in 
attendance the more—and—well, yes! you have guessed it! 
One Dutch Treater (again we must refrain from mention- 
ing names), John Barnes Wells, made the statement that, 
should the Woman Pays survive its sixth week, it would 
be invited en masse as a guest of the Dutch Treat. Mr. 
Wells, we are waiting for the invitation! No, and we did 
not remain “en masse” or “en club” just to get that lunch 
either! Not that we thought that you thought that such 
was the case! 

The Woman Pays Club has no chaste, or otherwise, prop- 
aganda, and, therefore, does not interfere with the per- 
sonal habits of its citizen members. The fair sex must 
comply with the main and first requisite: each must be 
selfsupporting, whether married or single. The ladies “of 
the similar professions,” as the male contingent calls them, 
meet every week (Wednesday's the day) at 1 o’clock at 
Keen’s Chop House (the Forty-fourth street branch) and 
lunch after paying their daily due to the policeman of the 
cash box. Yes, they pay as they enter, and then proceed 
to the long T shaped table which is on the third floor, this 
floor being reserved entirely and especially for the club. 
There is always one, and sometimes two, guests of honor 
each week, and, besides the speech usually contributed by 
the honor guest, an eavesdropper might hear the members’ 
usual and often unusual chatter of the “stuff” that “goes 
to press” that night or the next day. 

Mr. Johnson’s speech was most interesting this week, 
for he spoke at length about the high artistic position the 
American artist had established both in this country and 
abroad. He mentioned the American quartet—Mabel Gar- 
rison, Sophie Braslau, Reinald Werrenrath aud Lambert 
Murphy—who have recorded enviable successes in London 
during the current month. Then he asked the co-cpera- 
tion of alk those present, who were connected with the 
press, to make it possible for the American artist who has 
proved his worth artistically to turn that worth into the 
financial equivalent now being earned by the European. 
Mr. Johnson voiced his appreciation of the recognition 
accorded him as a mere “Mr. Johnson.” He had to admit 
his great anxiety in returning to this country without a 
foreign name. When he arrived here and found not only 
a receptive mind for Edoardo Di Giovanni, as he was 
known in Italy, but unbounded enthusiasm for Edward 
Johnson, the American, he was happy beyond expression. 
“I have always been proud to be an American,” he said, 
“but I am now proud of seeing the Americans proud of 
their own.” 

Among the guests of honor entertained so far are: Fan- 
nie Hurst, of short story fame; Namara, of the Chicago 
Opera; S. J. Kaufman, the editor cf “Round the Town” of 
the New York Globe; Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Carol McComas, the dramatic actress; 
Eugene Lockhart, who does inimitable piano and opera- 
logues; Anita Loos, the famous scenario adopter; the two 
playwrights, John Emerson and Rennold Wolf, the latter 
being of Morning Telegraph fame; Mrs. Withey, play- 
wright and wife of the famous movie director; and last, 
but by no means least, Edward Johnson, of the Chicago 
Opera. 

The present membership consists of Eileen St. John 
Brenon, of the New York Telegraph; Mrs. F. A. Cooks, 
composer of songs; Caroline Darling, special press agent 
for Belasco; Gretchen Dick, press agent for concert and 
operatic artists; Mercita Esmond, actress; Janet Flanner, 
short story writer; Agnes Fletcher, editor of Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine; Blanche Freedman, former press agent 
for Haensel & Jones; Gene Copeland, press agent; Idella 
Emery, formerly of the Boston Post, now associate editor 
of the Photoplay Magazine; Lillian Gale, movie press 
agent; Marian Gillespie, lyric writer; Jane Grant, society 
editor of the New York Times; Gladys Hall, who writes 
for Motion Picture Magazine and Shadowland; Rosina 
Henley, scenario writer; Neva Harrison, sketch artist for 
the King Syndicate; Nannine V. Joseph, representative of 
Witmark & Co.;’ Mrs. George S. Kaufman, play reader; 
Fay King, of the New York Evening Journal; Wilette 
Kershaw, the dramatic actress; Lillian Lauferty, with the 
New York Evening Journal, better known as “Beatrice 
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Fairfax”; Beulah Livingstone, press agent for Norma and 
Constance Talmadge; Mabel Livingstone, press agent for 
Sasha Votichenko; Anita Loos, who adapts “mevies”; Ma- 
bel Neimier; Luella Parsons, movie editor of the New 
York Telegraph; Clare Peeler, of the editorial staff of 
Musical America; Helen Pollack, associated with the New 
York Morning Telegraph; Muriel Pollack, composer and 
pianist; Claire Ross, press agent; Betty Shannon, associ- 
ate editor of Photoplay; Rose Shulsinger, press agent for 
Marian Davies; Agnes Smith, of the Morning Telegraph; 
Allison Smith, movie and associate dramatic editor New 
York Globe; May Stanley, feature and poem writer; Jo- 
sephine Vila, of the editorial staff of the Musica. Covu- 
RIER; Lois Willoughby, press agent and prec repre- 
sentative for Frieda Hempel; Grace Vail, movie editor 
New York American; Viola Brothers Shore, playwright 
and lyricist. D. 


Tribute Paid to Fay Foster at Civic Forum 

Seldom, if ever, has a greater compliment been paid an 
American composer than that paid by the Civic Forum to 
Fay Foster on the occasion of the testimonial tendered by 
them on April 15 at Carnegie Hall, New York, to Gen. 
John J. Pershing. But two vocal numbers.were given, and 
both of these were compositions of Fay Foster, who, by 
special request, accompanied them. Mary Jordan sang first 
in a thrilling manner “The Americans Come!” This was 
followed by Fay Foster’s latest song, “Are You for Me or 
Against Me?” which she most appropriately calls a song 
of loyalty. Miss Jordan again was the singer, with a re- 
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sponsive chorus of thirty choir boys in white surplices. 
The number affected the great audience deeply, more than 
one strong man being seen to furtively wipe away a tear 
of emotion. General Pershing personally congratulated Miss 
Foster warmly on this song. 
Minette Hirst Dedicates 

Lullaby to Gloria Caruso 

A beautiful lullaby, entitled “Gloria’s Land,” words and 
music by Minette Hirst, was dedicated by the composer to 
Gloria Caruso, the little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Enrico 
Caruso. 

The song is of charming melodic beauty, and the poem 
particularly endearing and in keeping with the fascinating 
music. The poem is herewith appended: 

“Sleep, O Baby, sleep and rest 
In_your downy silken nest, 


Dream and smile in precious sleep 
And fairies will guard thee till morning peeps, 


Bright little elfmen will dance and sing 
And build you a kingdom of lovely things. 
So dream and grow in sweetest sleep 
While fairies till daylight their vigil will keep. 


And when the sun is shining bright 
I'll show you such wondrous sight. 
Little dollies, all tiny tots and funny clowns— 
such a wonderful lot— 


And little horses with longest manes, 
And mice and rabbits all very tame. 
All these and more my babe shall see 
If she'll be just like her father and a little like me!” 








TRIUMPH! 
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FAMOUS AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA 


Alma Simpson completely captivated the audience 
which attended her recital at the Stadium last night. 
She has a beautiful lyric soprano voice over which 
she has the most marvelous control. Without the 
volume of a Tetrazzini or the vocal contortions of a 
Galli-Curci, she has, nevertheless, a quality of tone 
excelled by few of the world’s great prima donnas. It 
was a great night for the music lovers of Regina, and 
the enthusiasm of the audience became more pronounced 
as this great artist appeared in each succeeding group. 
Second only to the singing of Mme. Simpson was 
the accompaniments of her pianist, Miss Bozka Hejt- 
manek. This young girl demonstrated a rare power of 
expression and a complete knowledge of technic. 

EVEN THE BIRDS SING 

At one stage of the performance, when Mme. Simpson 
was singing the Spanish ballad ‘Gracia Mia,” by 
Granados, even the birds in the Stadium, although it 
was long past their warbling hour, burst forth into 
song. Some there were who resented the interruption, 
but many took the opportunity to make a comparison 
of the sweetness of the singer’s voice with that of the 
birds. And the birds suffered by comparison. 

In her opening group, Mme. Simpson sang a number 
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of Italian arias and operatic numbers. It was probably 
in this group that the pure, clear quality of her tone 
was heard to best advantage. During her second group 
she sang an Argentine prairie folk song entitled “Cantar 
Eterno,” by illoldo, which has been dedicated to 
herself. This song she specially selected for her program 
because of the similarity she has found between the 
Western Canadian prairies and those of the Argentine 
wheat belt. She gave expression not in Tuscillian but 
in the native dialect. 


A POPULAR FINISH 
It was in her third and last group, when singing 
in English, that Mme. Simpson won fully the apprecia- 
tion and enthusiasm of her audience. As an opening 
number for such a group “Annie Laurie” is always popu- 


lar, and it proved no exception last night. It was, 
however, when the pianist struck up the first chords 
of “Comin’ Through the Rye” as the first encore at 


the end of this group, that the big audience let itself 
loose with applause. The artist was compeiled to 
repeat her rendering of the negro spiritual song, “De 
Ams A’moverin’.”"—Regina Evening Post, June 25, 
1920. 





OVER 1,600 AT STADIUM FOR MUSIC TREAT 


CHORAL UNION AND MISS SIMPSON PLEASE 
REGINA MUSIC LOVERS. WITH PROGRAM 





Sixteen hundred and fifty people spent a couple of 
hours most happily last night at the Stadium in attend- 
ance at the concert given under the auspices of the 
exhibition board. The artists heard were the Orchestral 
and Choral societies, under the conductorship of 
Professor F. Laubach, with W. A. and B. M. Laubach 
as accompanists; an iss Alma Simpson, soprano solo- 
ist, for whom piand accompaniments were played by 


Miss Bozka Hejmanek. 
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WINS HER AUDIENCE 


Miss Simpson's beautiful lyric soprano voice won her 
audience from the first, though it did not grow demon- 
strative till her French, Spanish and Italian groups 
had ended, and she came to sing in English. For 
this part of the program the house could not hear her 
often enough. She was prevailed upon to repeat the 
negro camp-meeting piece, ‘Ol’ Ark's A’moverin’,” and 
to add “Comin’ Through the Rye’’ and “An Old-fash- 
ioned House.” 

The exhibition board presented Miss Simpson with a 
magnificent sheaf of flame-colored gladiola, which har- 
monized to a charm with her costume of black satin, 
with jet drapery, and train lined with flame-colored 
satin. A part of Miss Simpson's artistry is spent in 
making a stunning appearance. Her wonderfully clever 
and very girlish accompanist has also a distinctive style 
and presence.—Regina Morning Leader, June 25, 1920, 


New York City 
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Sonia Yergin’s Promising Future 

Sonia Yergin collaborated with Titta Ruffo in a recital 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, a short time ago. Be 
hind this bald statement lies considerable effort, dating back 
some years, so it was but natural to inquire, “Who is Sonia 
Yergin?” 

The present writer 
ago when she sang a high ¢ 


heard her fine voice about a 


year of beautiful quality with 


SONIA YERGIN, 
Soprano. 


ease, and it seems she has been singing ever since her child 
hood in Southern Russia, where the comely young lady was 
born. Some six years ago Alma Gluck heard her in her 
hothe city at Nashville, Tenn., and at once said, “My dear, 
you have a far better voice than was mine at the outset,” 
and encouraged her to study seriously. She then went to 
the Cincinnati College of Music, where she won the 
Springer Gold Medal, and in 1919 came to New York 
Following visits to several New York studios, and observ 
ing their methods, she was recommended by the well known 
Volpes to Lazar S. Samoiloff, with whom she has been 
studying. Wealthy musical people in New York have 
made her their protégée, and not long ago Ruffo heard her, 
was much impressed with her voice, and it was proposed 
that she sing with him in a joint recital in Brooklyn. Her 
success there was so great that there followed the proposal 
that she should go to Paris, where operatic appearances 
were promised her as Nedda, Santuzza, Mimi, Leonore, 
Micaela and Marguerite. The opportunity was passed by, 
however, in order that she might still further develop her 
voice and repertory under Mr. Samolioff. 

It is safe to predict a career for Miss Yergin, for she 
has everything in her favor, is an earnest student, and is 
making fine progress 

Janacopulos Returns to America in January 

Vera Janacopulos was scheduled to appear in concert at 
the Salle des Agriculteurs in Paris on June 2, on which oc- 
casion her program was made up of works by Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms, Debussy and Moussorgsky. That Schu- 
mann, Schubert and Brahms are accepted by the French 
is sufficient evidence that war and its animosities have not 
been allowed to influence the domain of art in any way. 

Miss Janacopulos will be in America from January to 
March, when she will again return to Europe for appear- 
ances in England, France and Holland. 

Marguerite Sullivan Fontrese in Detroit 

The concert which Marguerite Sullivan Fontrese gave in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., May 24, 
was a tremendous success, according to newspaper com- 
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ments which have reached this office. Clad in the Red 
Cross costume which the soprano wore in posing for “The 
Greatest Mother in the World,” she sang splendidly F. N. 
Crounch’s “Kathleen Mavourneen,” and the applause was 
almost deafening after her rendition of Cadman’s “Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman.” Equally successful was the 
singer in the other five or six numbers which she presented 
In reviewing the concert the Detroit Free Press said that 
Miss Fontrese displayed a mezzo-soprano voice impressive 
in volume and of a wonderfully rich quality. 


Tollefsen on Rugs, Baseball and Music 

“Baseball and rugs,” said Carl H. Tollefsen when asked 
what was his hobby. “Just now I'd rather see a baseball 
game, or gaze on a fine Kermanshah rug than go to 
a symphony concert.” So does this busy violinist and 
teacher find relaxation, as most of us do, in something 
entirely outside of our profession, It is said he can knock 
a ball higher, make more home-runs, and root louder 
than any musician of his age in all greater New York, 
when it comes to the great national game. As to rugs, 
he points with pride to certain artistic creations in the 
Tollefsen residence on President street, Brooklyn, which 
have regular pedigrees; one of them is pictured in a book 
on rugs, just as one sees celebrated violins pictured. 

His $5,000 Guarnerius violin, lost on a train last Spring 
near Pittsburgh, has never been recovered, although recent 
developments have brought a clue. Instead, Mr. Tollefsen 
plays an Amati, which he obtained from the estate of 
Thomas Hindley, one of the old-time symphony violinists 
of New York, who sat next to him at one of the Victory 
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Loan drives, when the Scandinavian Orchestra played. 
Mr. Hindley exchanged violins with Mr. Tollefsen when 
both played in the orchestra that evening, and when Mr. 
Tollefsen subscribed to a $500 Victory Loan bond, the 
former said “The bond will come handy some day.” 
Prophetic it was indeed for within a year Mr. Hindley 
died and Mr. Tollefsem used this same bond. as the first 
payment on the Amati violin purchased of the Hindley 
executors. 

The walls in the Tollefsen house are fairly covered with 
autographed photographs of celebrities, largely of the 
musical world. One of the most valued is that inscribed 
by Camille Saint-Saéns to Mr. Tollefsen’s bride-to-be 
(who afterward became Mrs. Tollefsen) on the occasion 
of her debut with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
when she played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor. 
That eminent French composer found time to write her, 
thanking her for her beautiful interpretation, and wishing 
her continued success. Those who have observed the 
artist’s prominence as pianist, the many audiences which 
have heard her, both as soloist and as pianist of the, Tollef- 
sen Trio, on one of their annual tours covering almost 
coast-to-coast appearatices, will concede that she has at- 
tained Saint-Saens’ wishes. 

The Tollefsen Trio next year will again have Willem 
Durieux as cellist, that gentleman having been absent on 
tour for some time. The fine ensemble which has always 
characterized the Tollefsen Trio will thus again be an 
asset. (See photogriph in illustrated section.) 

For the season 1920-1921 the Tollefsen Trio will make 
two separate tours, the first, before the holidays, being 
confined to New England and the Eastern cities. January 
14 will begin the annual Western and Southern trip, 
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prominent places already booked being Atlanta, Spartan- 
burg, Knoxville, Nashville (fourth appearance), Greenville, 
ms C Beaver Falls, Pa., and Albany, Ala. Late in January 
the Tollefsens will make their third annual appearance in 
Chicago, and their regular New York concert is booked at 
Aeolian Hall in March. 


1920 


1919-20 a Banner Season for John Hand 

To judge from the splendid newspaper criticisms, letters 
of commendation from musicians of high standing and 
also from members of the audiences to whom he has sung, 
and last, but not least, the many re-engagements offered 
and accepted by John Hand, the American tenor, the 
season 1919-20 has been a banner one for him. His second 
Pacific Coast tour of some thirty dates brought him count- 
less new admirers, as did also his festival and orchestra en- 
gagements. One of his festival appearances was at Spring- 
field, Mass., on May 8, when the tenor sang on the same 
program with Titta Ruffo, the Italian baritone. Among 
the tributes paid to Mr. Hand by the press of Springfield 
at that time, the following phrasés are but a few of the 
outstanding ones: “He has arrived so far as this city is 
concerned,”—“John Hand has a perfectly clear and color- 
ful lyric tenor voice of wide range which he certainly 
knows how to use with skill and judgment.”——“A certain 
limpid quality, uncommon even among lyric tenors, 
characterized his work.”—“His singing revealed a very 
fine tenor voice which is especially remarkable for its com- 
bination of sweetness and power and he used it with ease 
and _ skill.” 

On May 26, Mr. Hand was chosen to sing the prologue 
and tenor solos in “The Beatitudes” with the Wooster 
(Ohio) Oratorio Society, and he acquitted himself on that 
occasion in such a manner that he was at once acclaimed 
an artist by his audience. It was the opinion of the critic 
of the Wooster Daily Record that Mr. Hand has a voice 
of amazingly opulent volume, yet its bigness counts for 
less than its singularly penetrating, vibrant, richly musical 


JOHN HAND, 
American tenor, 


qualities. The same critic further stated in his review of 
the concert that Mr. Hand’s upper notes are of the same 
quality as those of Caruso, 
A Novelty in Music Print 
“Music Picturesque” is what Bertrand Brown calls a 
new idea in music printing, exhibited in two of his songs 
recently put out through Harold Flammer as distributor. 
Instead of confining the decorative effects to the cover, 
Mr. Brown lithographs all the pages of his songs in at- 
tractive and appropriate designs in colors, drawn by Jessie 
Gillespie, the music itself, although cleanly and clearly 
printed, being used as part of the effect. The result is de- 
cidedly pleasing for music of the type which Mr, Brown’s 
two songs represent, light, unpretentious, easily singable 
ballads, entitled “Maybe” and “I Never Knew.” 
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May Peterson “Charms Amsterdam Audience” 


There is no question of doubt that everywhere May 
Peterson sings she wins more new friends with her ex- 
quisite art and charming manner. On April 30 she gave 
a recital in Amsterdam, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Teachers’ Course, and the report which appeared in the 
Evening Recorder of the following day expresses so well 
be renee made by the singer that it is herewith repro- 
uced: 

“That the close of the musical season has brought to 
Amsterdam one of the best artists who have appeared in 
this city during the winter was the consensus of opinion 
of those who filled the auditorium of the High School, 
Friday evening, to hear the soprano soloist, May Peterson, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in the second recital 
of the Teachers’ Concert Course. 

“With her first appearance, Miss Peterson made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression, and with each succeeding 
number she won her way further into the hearts of her 
audience, who were captured by her fascinating personality. 
She was decidedly easy to look at, with a captivating grace 
and charm, and brimming with vitality and joyousness. 
Combined with these was a beautiful voice of wide range, 
of rich and vibrant quality and resonance. She displayed 
a remarkable breath control, perfect enunciation and a sur- 
passing faculty for interpretation. Her lower tones were 
full and deep and she possessed a brilliant high register, 
some of her higher tones being almost dazzling. She took 
her topmost notes without effort, her ease of execution 
being one of her most pleasing features. Indeed, she re- 
sembled a songbird which in an ecstasy of melody pours 
forth its soul in music for sheer joy of living. 

“Miss Peterson’s program was delightful and full of 
interest. Her first group consisted of two arias from the 
works of Mozart and an Italian love song. The first, 
‘Voi che sapete,’ from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ was beautifully 
sung, and in it the charming tonal quality of the singer 
was first revealed to her auditors. ‘Amarilla,’ by Caccini, 
was given with considerable feeling and fine effect. The 
‘Allelujah’ from ‘Exultate’ was from beginning to end a 
paen of joy, sung in an abandon of exultation. The open- 
ing theme of joy, taken up by the choir, and repeated in an 
echo, to be concluded in a shower of bird notes, and a clear 
final high note was filled with the wonder of spring and 
the happiness of growing things, and in its rendition Miss 
Peterson held her audience rapt until the final note. In 
response to the vigorous applause she responded with a 
gay Scotch air, ‘Oh, Whistle and I’ll Come to You, My 
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“‘Contemplation,’ by Widor, the opening number of the 
second group, was a simple love song, sung in exquisite 
taste. It was followed by ‘Le Papillon,’ the story of a but- 
terfly and a little child. The rippling accompaniment com- 
bined with the delicate runs and trills of the singer to 
portray the shimmering creature, irresponsible and care 
free, darting in and out of the window and playing for an in- 
stant with the happy, crooning child within. It was a 
beautiful conception to which the singer did full justice. 
Then came the lovely song by Dvorak, ‘Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,’ sung with exceeding tenderness and charm 
‘Three Cavaliers,’ by Dargomijsky, was a gay little num- 
ber with a coquettish trend which was admirably brought 
out by the artist. The song closed with a series of ringing 
high notes. Following a prolonged display of enthusiasm 
on the part of her audience, Miss Peterson sang in charm- 
ing fashion ‘The Cuckoo Clock.’ 

“Would That I Were Soaring,” by Sjogren, the first of 
the third group of songs, was on a par with the numbers 
which had gone before, and was a fitting composition for 
the display of the artistry of the singer. After that came 
‘Jag Tror,’ an old Swedish folk dance, brought to a close 
with a series of beautiful trills. In the following Indian 
lullaby, ‘Wi-um,’ .by Lieurance, Miss Peterson gave a won- 
derful exhibition of pianissimo work and of breath control. 
The song opened and closed wtih a crooning chant which 
died away until one could hear just a thin thread of sound, 
like the faintly vibrating string of a violin. This was con- 
sidered by some to be her finest number. The fourth num- 
ber was a joyous composition entitled ‘At the Well,’ by 
Hageman. Miss Peterson’s encore was the beautiful In- 
dian song, ‘From the Land of the Sky Blue Water’ (Cad- 
man). 

“The closing group of songs comprised four composi- 
tions which were as interesting as those which had pre- 
ceded. The first, ‘Snowflakes,’ was a dainty number, sung 
with a pleasing delicacy. ‘Just Before the Lights Are 
Lit’ was a child’s bedtime song, sung with great beauty 
and tenderness. This was followed by a negro spiritual 
which caught the fancy of the audience. In ‘De Ol’ Ark’s 
a-Moverin’’ Miss Peterson brought out the negro dialect, 
and she sang the spiritual with the exuberance which 
characterizes this type of song. Her rendition so pleased 
her hearers that she was obliged to repeat the selection. 
The final number, ‘Love Is the Wind,’ was beautifully 
given, and at its close Miss Peterson was not allowed to 
go until she had sung two encores, ‘Comin’ Through the 
Rye’ and ‘The Dear Little Girl.’ Miss Peterson scored a 
signal success: here Friday evening, and we hope she comes 
again. ‘ 

eT he work of Stuart Ross, Miss Peterson’s accompanist, 
is worthy of special mention. His playing was uniformly 
fine, and at all times he supported the singer, by his 
charming accompaniments adding greatly to the excellence 
of the program.” 


Nevin Secures Drummond as Representative 


Surely it is hard to tell just what one day will bring 
into one’s life. Olive Nevin went up to Wellesley College 
recently on the perfectly innocent errand of joining her 
college class in a reunion and of taking part in a special 
service given by the alumnae to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the organization of the Wellesley Choir. 
This choir is an important part of the college life, and, 
under the careful guidance of Hamilton MacDougall, the 
head o fthe music department ,it has grown from a handful 
of girls that loved to sing into an excellent chorus. This 
year the organization invited all the alumnae to take part, 
and especially those who had taken prominent part during 
their undergraduate days. Any one that knows Olive 
Nevin would guess that she was one of these ; all Wellesley 
people know it, and are constantly reminded of it by her 
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gift to Wellesley of their Step Song. Needless to say 
Miss Nevin’s beautiful soprano solos were enjoyed im- 
mensely at the service, 

One of the chief joys of a reunion, the singer tells us, is 
comparing notes with old friends and learning what the 
years have brought. What was her joy and surprise to 
find that one of her college friends had been marking 
out a career for herself in her line of work, not the 
singing but the business end, managing and booking artists. 
It took these two women just about five minutes to be- 
come partners, and after a vacation together at Avalon, 
N. J., Miss Nevin is to have her secretary, manager, per- 
sonal representative, or whatever Miss Drummond cares 
to call herself, stay with her at Sewickley, Pa. Miss 
Drummond is a musician herself and can act as Miss 
Nevin’s accompanist on many occasions. 


TOLEDO ORCHESTRA TO 
ENLARGE ITS SCHEDULE 


Six Concerts Will Most Likely Be Given Next Season 
as Well as Special “Pop” Series—Lewis H. 
Clement to Conduct 


Toledo, Ohio, June 28, 1920.—Plans for the Toledo 
Symphony Orchestra’s next winter season are still in a 
somewhat embryonic stage, but it is understood that there 
are to be six concerts, the place of their presentation being 
the Scott High School auditorium. It is possible, also, 
that a series of “pop” concerts, will be given with special 
regards to the desires of school children and other workers 
who may not be able to attend the regular series. Lewis 
H. Clement is to be the conductor, and already over 
forty of Toledo’s leading musicians have signified their 
civic pride by declaring their willingness to play in the 
orchestra. The plans of the committee have been approved 
by the Toledo Local Musicians’ Association, which has 
pledged its support to the movement. The active committee 
in charge of the matter includes many of Toledo’s leading 
business men, and an advisory committee, consisting of men 
and women, is planned. The active committee includes 
Warren E. Griffith, president of the Commerce Club; 
Badger, C. Bowen, chairman entertainment committee 
Toledo Club; Charles F. Dowd, president Toledo Advertis- 
ing Club; Sidney D. Vinnedge, vice-president Retail 
Merchants Board; W. W. Smith, president Toledo Better 
Business Bureau; Frank B. Anderson, president Toledo 
Rotary Club; Henry A. Page, president Exchange Club; 
Fred H. Searle, president Kindaris Club; Dr. William B. 
Gitteau, superintendent Toledo public schools; George 
Stevens, director Toledo Museum of Art; Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, superintendent Toledo public library; Rev. John 
T. O’Connell, V. G., representing Bishop Schrembs; Rev. 
Allen A, Stockdale, pastor First Congregational Church; 
Rabbi Rudolph Coffee, synagogue; Dr. A. M. Stowe, 
president of the Toledo University; Victor E. Russell, 
manager R. G. Dun Company; R. H. Scribner, investment 
department of Secor & Bell; Alfred J. Myers, representing 
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Toledo Local Musicians’ Association; Charles S. Johnson, 
representing Toledo Piano Teachers’ Association; Mr. 
Clement, and Charles W. Cole, cashier of the Second 
National Bank. 

As will be seen, this committee represents in its member- 
ship practically every important club, church denomination, 
educational institution and other important civic activity. 
Liberal subscriptions have already been made to the 
guarantee fund, Grinnell Brothers, the big Michigan music 
house, contributing $2,500 through its Toledo branch. F. 


Beatrice MacCue at Lewisburg 

On Sunday, June 13, the Bucknell School University of 
Music presented “Hymn of Praise,” by Mendelssohn, at 
the Baptist Church. Beatrice MacCue, who has an excellent 
contralto voice, was soloist and her delightful singing and 
interpretation of “A Ballad of Trees and the Master” 
(Chadwick), “He Shall Feed His Flock,” from “The 
Messiah ;” and “O Rest in the Lord,” from “Elijah,” were 
worthy of the praise she received. 

The other assisting artists were Edith Chapman Goold, 
Janet Mench and David Moyer, at the piano, who greatly 
contributed to the success of the program. 


Ruth Kemper Scores with Oliver Orchestra 

Reports have it that Ruth Kemper, concertmistress for 
the summer of the Oliver Orchestra at Altoona, Pa., is 
proving to be a decided acquisition to that organization. 
She has appeared as violin soloist on a number of occa- 
sions, and each time won the well deserved applause of 
her audience. 
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INVOLUNTARY ACTION—ITS APPLICATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE 
Article III 
By M. BARBEREUX-PARRY 


All physical action may be divided into two general 
classes, voluntary and involuntary. Voluntary action is 
action ‘directed by the conscious mind and is accompanied 
by more or less physical serisation. Involuntary action is 
governed by the sub-conscious mind and is physically sen- 
sationless. As long as any physical action remains in the 
realm of the involuntary, it results in no wear upon the 
human body. For instance, take the action of winking, 
which is naturally involuntary. We wink many thousand 
times each day, and yet we are never conscious of fatigue 
through doing so. Stop a few moments and consciously 
think of each time the eyelids close and open. In a very 
few seconds the eyelids seem to become irritated and a 
most uncomfortable feeling or sensation results. 

The action of the heart is involuntary, and because upon 
it physical life depends, it has wisely been put entirely 
apart from conscious control. As long as the body re- 
mains physically normal, the action of the heart does not 
in any way reflect wear or strain upon it. Thus, as soon as 
any physical act becomes involuntary it can be relied upon 
at any and all times without fear. 

These two illustrations show the wrong that may be ac- 
complished by taking any involuntary action and making it 
voluntary, and clearly prove that it is best to leave involun- 
tary action in the realm where nature intended it should 
be, and as fast as possible allow all bodily action to be 
directed from the sub-conscious mind. 

Speaking is involuntary action. In the normal condition 
of the speaking voice, there is never conscious thought 
applied for the production of tone. Conscious thought only 
dwells on the idea to be expressed, and possibly upon the 
selection of words wherewith to clothe it, but never for a 
second upon the production of the sound itself. What then 
is the principle that governs the action of the speaking 
voice? And why, when that principle is so universal and 


so well established that it is never questioned, is it not 
worth while to analyze and define it, and, if possible, apply 
the same principle to the production ‘of the singing tone? 

For hundreds of years great masters in the realm of 
singing have agreed that the recitative is the basis from 
which we may judge the rightly produced singing voice. 
Of what does recitative consist but the natural speaking ~ 
condition applied to the singing tone? The first thought 
that combats this idea in the mind of the general public 
is that the singing tone, because of the great demand upon 
it in size and carrying power, may not depend upon this 
speaking condition. We may admit that this is true when 
applied to the conditions that govern the ordinary voice. 
In order that we may apply this principle to the ordinary 
voice, the ordinary voice must first be brought to a cer- 
tain condition of balance, which makes it possible. This 
condition of balance is the condition sought after when a 
musician is tuning his instrument. We will apply this 
point to the piano for instance. Each tone in a perfectly 
tuned keyboard must respond to a certain number of vibra- 
tions to the second in order that it may attain this balance, 
the number of vibrations to the second being adjusted to 
the relative pitch of the tone. 

How foolish one would be considered who would ask 
an artist to perform a number upon a keyboard which had 
not been properly tuned. The faulty expression of the 
thought of the composer could not be attributed to the lack 
of understanding on the part of the performer by anyone 
who understood the condition. So it is with the singer. 
No matter how true his conception of the idea of his song, 
no matter how perfect his phrasing, how unimpeachable his 
diction, how deep his feeling, if he has not been given, either 
by nature or by the right sort of development, the perfectly 
balanced instrument through which to express his thought, 
he is not to be blamed or criticized, for the fault lies far 
deeper than this, so deep that many never find it. 





Lionel Storr Prefers Oratorio 


Prior to his coming to New York last October, when he 
went under the management of R. E. Johnston, Lionel 
Storr, basso cantante, had established himself throughout 
New England as a thorough church and oratorio singer, 





Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 
LIONEL STORR, 


Basso cantante. 


as well as having appeared also in many concerts. This 
season just ended he has added a number of successes to 
his credit, among them appearances in New York, at the 
Hotel Biltmore and Commodore Musicales, at the New 
York Mozart Society and at Carnegie Hall as soloist with 
Arnold Volpe’s Symphony Orchestra;:in Bridgeport, Conn., 
in a joint recital with Anna Fitziu at the Woman’s Club; 
an appearance with Fitziu and Rubinstein at the Kismet 
Temple in Brooklyn; with Isolde Menges at Middletown, 
N. Y., and.with the Trenton, N. J., Glee Club, etc. 

It has been. announced that Mr. Storr will appear with 
most of the oratorio societies throughout the country next 
season. When chatting recently with a Mustcat Courter 
representative, the singer remarked that he enjoyed that 
branch of his work more than any other, although he ad- 
mitted he derives pleasure from his concerts. Strange as 
it may seem, opera has never appealed to him, and oratorio 
he looks upon as a severe test of one’s ability. “In opera 
there is more opportunity to cover up one’s shortcomings. 
For instance,” according to Mr. Storr, “if the tenor feels 
that his top note is not going to go right, he can turn his 
back to the audience or do something that will cover it up. 
The singer in concert has to face the music!” Mr. Storr 
likes New York because of the great competition that is 
constantly going on here, and because there is little excuse 
for a singer’s standing still in the midst of such a situation. 

While England was his birthplace, Mr. Storr came here 
at the age of ten, after he had sung as a boy soprano in 
churches on the other side. He, however, is proud to state 
that all of his musical training was received on these 
shores. 

For the summer months Mr. Storr plans to travel four or 
five weeks, going from vafious points by motor. 


part of that time will be devoted to camping, as for sev- 
eral summers back he and Mrs. Storr, who is his charm- 
ing and able accompanist, have resorted to that form of 
relaxation. On his return to New York in August, he will 
begin to prepare his programs for next season. 


William Wylie Scores in Columbus 


According to H. E. C. in the Columbus Dispatch of 
Monday, June 21, it was a concert of high standard which 
was given in the Crystal Room of the Hotel Deshler on 
June 20. One of the artists who took part was W. H. 
Wylie, the tenor, who included among his numbers an aria 
from “Pagliacci.” In commenting upon Mr. Wylie’s sing- 
ing, H. E. C. made the statement that the tenor’s voice 
proved to be substantial in volume, excellent in quality and 
refined in diction. 
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LOS ANGELES SINGERS PRESENT 
“ELIJAH” AT HOLLYWOOD FESTIVAL 


John Smallman Secures Fine Results from Chorus of 
200 and Soloists—Evening of Cadman Songs En- 
joyed—Motion Picture Actors Give Program— 
Constance Balfour and Alice Dorn Among 
Numerous Artists Who Appeared Dur- 

‘ -_ 
ing Two Weeks of Concerts 
Hollywood, Cal., June 21, 1920—-The second week of 
the Hollywood May Festival opened with a splendid pro- 
gram Monday evening, May 24. This was known as the 
Glendale and Oratorio Night. Glendale, a neighboring city, 
was asked to participate in the program. The Los Angeles 





Oratorio Society of 200 voices rendered Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” under the baton of its capable director, John 
Smallman. The society did beautiful work. The soloists 


with one exception, the same as those who appeared 
when the oratorio was given at Clune’s Auditorium, Clif- 
ford Lott, the baritone, having gone to Chicago. The list 
included Fanny Lott, soprano; Nell Lockwood Joseph, con- 
tralto; Harold Proctor, tenor; Harrison O. Joseph, bari- 
tone; Elizabeth Monser, alto; Helen McWilliams, soprano, 
with Lorna Gregg and Mrs. Halbert Thomas, accom- 
panists. 

The contributions 


were, 


from Glendale were presented by 
Francis J. W. Henry, Viola Yorba and Ernest Martinez. 
The Royal Italian Band, under the direction of Alfredo 
Tommasino, also contributed several numbers. 
EvENING oF CADMAN Soncs ENJoyep. 
May 25 was Cadman Night. Mr. Cadman, who recently 


returned from the East, was present for the occasion. Thx 
stage was beautifully set in true Indian style and Alice 
Dorn, the soprano soloist, wore an Indian costume. Mrs 


Dorn interpreted Mr. Cadman’s songs delightfully and was 
recalled again and again. Constance Balfour, soprano, 
also sang several Cadman numbers, which were greatly ap- 
preciated. Both singers had the assistance of the composet 
at the piano. 

On Wednesday evening, 
Vernon baseball teams of the 
the guests of honor. Alice Dorn was the 
peated her success of the preceding evening. 

May 27 was called Industrial Night. Virgie Lee Mat 
toon, contralto, gave the audience much pleasure with her 
renditions, and there was community singing also, with 
Ernest Roy Pilcher as director. 


May 26, the Los Angeles and 
Pacific Coast League were 
soloist and re- 


Motion Picture Actors Furnisu ProGraM. 


Owing to the large number of motion picture actors in 
the city, the program on May 28 was turned over to them. 
Under the direction of Wayne Alles, the following ap 
peared: Larry Semon, Max Fisher’s Orchestra, Meredith 
P. Snyder (mayor of Los Angeles), Harry Hahn, Johnny 
Ray, Margaret Fitroy, Mervin LeRoy, Florence [Egan's 
Jazz Band, Harry Booker, Cyril Dwight Edwards, Nicholas 
Devereaux, Dorothy De Vore, Wanda Hawley, Joyce 
Moore Mayo, Margaret Loomis, Ora Carew, Neely Ed- 
wards, “Percy Hallroom,” Clara Kimball Young, Theodore 
Roberts, Dustin Farnum, Roscoe Arbuckle, Bert Lytell, 
Sylvia Ashton, Pauline Fredericks, William Farnum and 
Gloria Swanson. 

The leading soloist of the final concert was Ella Car- 
lisle, soprano, whose lovely voice was heard at its best. 
Other features in the program were contributed by Grau- 
man’s Million Dollar Theater, Pantages Theater, Dick 
Parks Booking Agency and the new Million Dollar Cali- 
fornia Theater. More than two hundred musicians partici- 
pated in the festival during the fourteen days. D.I 

The Claussens Now Citizens 

Capt. Theodore Claussen, Mme. Claussen and their two 
daughters have just received final papers making them full 
fledged American citizens. 
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MARY POTTER, 
Contralto, 


‘Unusual Artists at This Year’s Chautauqua 


In addition to the New York Symphony Orchestra, there 


will appear during July at Chautauqua two singers of un- 
usual merit, Louise Hubbard, soprano, and Mary Potter, 
contralto. These two artists have filled numerous impor- 
tant engagements during the past season and there is little 
question but that their services will be eagerly sought during 
the coming winter for oratorio and recital. Mme. Hub 
bard's recital at Aeolian Hall was one of the events of the 
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4 
Ris 
LOUISE HUBBARD, 
Soprano. 

will be heard at Chautauqua, and for Miss Potter “Sam 
son et Dalila” has been selected. Here is a voice ot 
luscious native quality, deep and round, mellow and in 
gratiating, coupled to a rare singing talent. Miss Potter 


is an extremely young artist, quite as beautiful to look upon 
as to listen to. In addition to “Samson et Dalila,” she will 


sing in the “Stabat Mater” and on several miscellaneous 
programs, 
On August 1 both Mme. Hubbard and Miss Potter go 


to continue their vocal work with Joseph 


season, and her next New York recital, which will take to Raymond, Me., 
place in November, will include novelties and numbers of | Regneas, who spends his summers there with a few of his 
merit and interest. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Gou pupils. They will prepare for their engagements for the 
nod’s “Gallia” will be the works in which Mme. Hubbard coming winter. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


STATE AND NATIONAL PRESIDENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETS IN CHICAGO 


Organization Aims to Have State Associations Hold Their Examinations Through the Examining Board of the 
A. of S. and N. P.—Percy Grainger Opens Summer Recital Series—Apollo Club’s Affairs—Bush 
Conservatory Recital—Other Concerts and Recitals 


Chicago, Ul, July 3, 1920.—The fifth meeting of the 
State and National Presidents’ Association, which met this 
year Kimball Hall, closed its sessions last 

Unusual interest has been manifested 
year, the membership having increased 
about 50 per cent. One of the principal issues taker up at 
the meeting was that to have the State associations hold 
their examinations through the examining board of the 
Association of State and National Presidents. |The associa- 
tion is also vitally interested in the establishing of a national 
school of music. Its main purposes are to unify the stand- 
ard of music teaching throughout the United States and to 
assist in establishing a State association in every State. 


Gratncer Ovens SUMMER Recitat Series. 


in Chicago at 
June 25 


t 
past 


lriday, 
during the 


Percy 
lo make its summer master course even more attrac- 
tive, the Chicago Musical College has arranged a series of 
summer recitals, given by prominent members of its sum 
mer school faculty... The first of these, offered on Tuesday 
morning, June 29, by Percy Grainger, was listened to by 
a crowded house at the Ziegfeld Theater. For the occasion 
the noted pianist had selected a program practically new 
to Chicago, which he played as only Percy Grainger can 
The Bach-Busoni chaconne, two numbers by H. 
Gardiner—“Huniorésque” and prelude—Fannie 
“Birds at Dawn,” “Juba Dance,” by R. Nathaniel 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, and four of his own works—“One More Day, 
My John,” “Mollie on the Shore,” “Colonial Song” and 
“Country Gardens.” Needless to add, he scored a huge and 
well deserved success 
Apotto CLup 
It has been reported from various sources that the 
management of the Apollo Club pays only $50 to local 
soloists and then asks them for an advertising card in the 
club's program; thus the artist’s services are given gratis 
pro. deo. Since the days when Carl D, Kinsey managed 
the Apollo Club, the organization has been run in a some- 
what precarious financial manner, as a deficit is generally 
reported at the end of a season, while when Kinsey resigned 


years ago, it was known that a 
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surplus of $11,000 was to the credit of the club. For 
the past few years the management of the Mendelssohn 
Club had been entrusted to Harriet M. Snow, who resigned, 
and in her place the manager of the Apollo Club had been 
elected. It is hoped that the same economical way of 
running the Apollo will not be grafted onto the Mendels- 
sohn—an excellent organization, which up to date has 
paid talent according to its worth and not caring whether 
the artist came from New York, Chicago, Akron, Philadel- 
phia or Boston to affix the fee. Thus the Mendelssohn 
Club has progressed, while the Apollo in the past few years 
has retrograded sadly. This criticism in no way touches 
upon the artistic standing of either club, both of which 
are well directed by Harrison M. Wild, who knows better 
than any one that artists who will appear for $50 cannot 
draw at the box office. 
Busu Conservatory Artist RECITAL. 

One of the series of artist recitals in which the Bush 
Conservatory is presenting its faculty members was offered 
last Saturday afternoon, June 26, at Bush Conservatory 
Recital Hall before a large and demonstrative audience. 
Mae Graves Atkins, soprano, and John Blackmore, pianist, 
furnished the program. Mrs. Atkins, who recently joined 
the Bush Conservatory faculty, has made an enviable 
reputation in the few years she has been located in Chicago, 
and through the sheer beauty of her lovely voice and 
charm of interpretation and manner has won a host of 
admirers and friends here. On Saturday Mrs. Atkins 
sang Monro’s “My Lovely Celia,” Horsman’s “The Shep- 
herdess,” Fourdrain’s “La Belle au Bois Dormant” and 
“Le Papillon,” and a group by Cottenet, Crist, La Forge 
and Seiler with fine artistry, finish and admirable style. 
Mr. Blackmore rendered three groups of piano numbers. 


Rost Luticer GANNON TO SING “MEsstan.” 

The Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society has en- 
gaged Rose Lutiger Gannon, Chicago’s prominent con- 
tralto, for its presentation of “The Messiah” at Orchestra 
Hall on Wednesday, December 29. Mrs. Gannon has 
established a reputation as one of the best oratorio singers 
to be found. 

LenorA SPARKES Presents WITMARK SONGs, 

At her recital last week at Aryan Grotto Temple, Lenora 
Sparkes, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang two 
M. Witmark & Sons’ songs—Vanderpool’s “Ma’ Little 
Sunflower” and Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ Through,” winning 
hearty approval. 

Leon SAMETINI IN RECITAL. 

The second recital of the Summer Master Course series 
under Carl D. Kinsey’s management at the Ziegfeld Theater 
enlisted the services of that widely known violinist, Leon 
Sametini, on Thursday morning, July 1. Among Chicago's 
best, Mr. Sametini is a violinist of high standing, and his 
playing is characterized by the finish, style and mastery 
of a consummate artist. Thus in his playing of the Vitali 
chaconne, the Bruch G minor concerto, Bach’s C minor 
sonata and the Paganini “Witches’ Dance” left nothing 
to be desired but whetted the appetite for more. A most 
exuberant audience accorded the prominent artist hearty 
approval, and his was success unquestionable. It would 
be interesting to hear this excellent violinist often. 

FLorENCE GRANDLAND To Locate 1n New York, 

Florence Grandland, pianist-accompanist, will locate in 
New York City in September. During the past season 
Miss Grandland has been located in Chicage, where she 
taught a large class and where she has appeared with all 
the principal women’s clubs, filling over fifty dates~ since 
last October. At the present she is spending her summer 
vacation in Norwalk, Conn. 


Curicaco Musica CoL.ece Nores. 


Students in the master school of the Chicago Musical 
College recently were given inspiring talks by the guest 
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teachers—Herbert Witherspoon, Percy Grainger, Delia 
M. Valeri and Oscar Saenger—from New York. While 
the receptions which these distinguished instructors held 
were in the nature of an introduction to their students, 
all presented most instructive presentations of their aims 
and methods and all were cordially acclaimed by the 
large classes before which they appeared. 

At the concert which was given by advanced students 
of the Chicago Musical College in Ziegfeld Theater Satur- 
day morning there appeared on the program the two win- 
ners of the Herbert Witherspoon scholarship—R. Frances 
O’Hayer, of Chicago, and Edna Beatrice Bloom, of New 
York. One of the largest audiences of the season attended 
the concert given by the institution in Ziegfeld Theater 
a week ago last Saturday, a great number of the gathering 
having been composed of music lovers from other cities. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


FINE PERFORMANCE OF “TOSCA” 
OPENS RAVINIA PARK SEASON 


(Continued from page 5.) 


laboring under difficulties. Nevertheless, her success was 


- of huge dimension and she and Hackett were recalled seven 


times at the close of the second act, when Miss Mason was 
presented over the footlights with a beautiful bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. Charles Hackett made his debut 
as the Chevalier Des Grieux. 

His splendid work in the role was noticed at length 
when he made his first appearance in it with the Metro- 
politan, and requires no lengthy review here. He sang it 
finely, though one imagines that there must have been 
some strenuous work at rehearsals, for he, too, seemed, 
as well as Miss Mason, to show an occasional trace of 
fatigue. » 

Leon Rothier was a dignified count and added by his 
presence to the galaxy of the performance. Graham 
Marr was ill at ease as Lescaut and the balance of the 
cast was rather dull. Richard Hageman conducted with 
his usual verve and precision. 


SympHony Concert, JUNE 28. 


Under the direction of Richard Hagemann, the weekly 
symphony concerts were ushered in with a program made 
up of Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, Tschaikowsky’s an- 
dante from the fifth symphony, Berceuse from Godard’s 
“Jocelyn,” ballet music from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” Dvorak’s 
Slavonic dance, Meditation by Bach-Gounod, Peller’s valse 
caprice and Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture. 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” JUNE 20. 


“Aida” was to have had its first hearing this season, but 
was postponed to next Sunday and in its place “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was the bill, with Florence Easton, Morgan 
Kingston, Millo Picco and Mary Kent in the leads. Many 
Santuzzas have been heard since the first performance of 
Mascagni’s dramatic episode in 1890 and several interpreters 
of the difficult part have left an imprint by their excellent 
characterization as well as singing of a role that rivals 
in difficulties that of Carmen. Florence Easton's delinea- 
tion of the part will remain a vivid portrayal in the minds 
of all those on hand, as she surpassed any of her previous 
efforts in the role, in which, by the way, she had been 
heard recently in Brooklyn by this writer. Her poignant 
and realistic characterization, added to her beautiful sing- 
ing, thrilled her hearers, many of whom, spellbound by 
the force of her interpretation, were unable to join their 
plaudits with those of a justly exuberant audience. The 
Santuzza of Florence Easton will live in the annals of 
grand opera. It is a masterpiece! The star was ably sec- 
onded by Morgan Kingston, a well voiced Turiddu, and 
Millo Picco, an explosive Alfio. Mary Kent, who had little 
to do as the shepherd in “Tosca,” disclosed a_ beautiful 
voice as Lola. Judging from her work in this opera, Miss 
Kent is a happy addition to the company, vocally speaking 
especially, as her acting was less convincing. Gennaro 
Papi did: well with the score, and the performance was a 
credit also to the stage manager,-even though the lighting 
effects were at times defective. The scenery seemed new 
and colorful. After the performance a special waltz pro- 
gram was given by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Giacomo Spadoni. 


“Lucia,” June 30. 


The performance of “Lucia” was an interesting one, as 
it marked the debuts of Consyelo Escobar and Pilade Sina- 
gra. Miss Escobar, the possessor of a pleasing voice, was 
visibly nervous, and, probably due to this, her singing of 
Lucia was not up to standard. She seemed short of 
breath, her vocalisms were choppy, and her trills in the 
“Mad Scene” unsteady. The public, however, liked her, 
judging from the warm reception the newcomer received 
at the close of each act. It is to be hoped that the verdict 
of the writer will be reversed after a second hearing and 
that the numerous shortcomings of the artist were only 
due to pardonable stage fright, so common among great 
artists on their first appearance. Pilade Sinagra, a tenor 
who has been much feted in South America and who came 
here practically unheralded, made a fine impression as 
Edgar. Well built, he is physically an ideal dramatic tenor 
and showed unmistakably the beauties of a rich, velvety 
and luscious organ, generous, wide in compass and of un- 
common power. If his presentation of Edgar should be 
taken as a criterion he is bound to make a name for him- 
self in these parts, as he is an exceptional actor, besides a 
singer. Managers here should watch further appearances 
of Sinagra. Unless the writer is badly mistaken and over- 
enthusiastic, Pilade Sinagra is a find, and a mighty big 
one, in the operatic realm. Millo Picco, a good routine 
singer, did acceptably as Sir Henry; likewise Giordano 

Pattrinieri, as Lord Arthur. Special mention must be 
sande of the singing of the small part of Alice by Mary 
Kent, who once more displayed to best advantage her 
vocal equipment. Gennaro Papi, who this year conducts 
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every opera without notes, rejuvenated the old score under 
his flexible baton. 


CHILDREN’s ProcraM, JuLy 1, 


The first children’s afternoon brought a new feature in 
the educational and explanatory talk on “Orchestral Mu- 
sic,” by Mr. and Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer. The special 
feature was received with enormous enthusiasm by the 
mothers of the North Shore. Mrs. Oberndorfer was the 
originator of this form of advance musical information 
for the listeners and was for many years the director of 
the program study classes of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducting classes for both adults and children. 
The talk was illustrated at the piano by the husband of 
the lecturer, Marx E. Oberndorfer. The program was 
opened with community singing of nursery rhymes, led 
by Florence Crane, and, after the happy talk of Mrs. 
Oberndorfer, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave the 
program, ably conducted by Richard Hageman, who, be- 
sides shining as an operatic conductor in the French works 
given at Ravinia, is as conspicuous while directing sym- 
phonic works. 


“Faust,” 


1920 


( AFTERNOON. ) 


1, (Evenine.) 


JuLy 
This opera, as well as “Pagliacci” and “L’Oracolo,” 
scheduled for Friday, and the “Barber of Seville,” billed 
for Saturday, will not be reviewed until next week, due to 
the Fourth of July vacation. In “Faust” the principal 
roles were entrusted to Edith Mason, Charles Hackett, 
Leon Rothier, Graham Marr, Marjory Maxwell and Mary 
Kent, with Hageman at the helm. In “Pagliacci” those 
scheduled to appear were Florence Easton, Morgan King- 
ston, Renato Zanelli, Millo Picco and Paltrinieri. Papi 
conducted. In “The Barber” the principal roles were given 
to Escobar, Hackett, Rothier, Picco and Annanian. 
Rene Devries. 


OMAHA ORGANIZATIONS JOIN 
IN GIVING MUNICIPAL CONCERT 


Various Choruses and Orchestra Contribute to Highly 
Successful Affair—Two-Piano Recital by Dorothy 
Morton-Jobst and Adelyn Wood Pleases— 
Pupils’ Recitals 


Omaha, Neb., June 23, 1920.—Much interest was mani- 
fested in the Municipal Concert recently given, which was 
experimental in its nature and intended as a precursor to 
others of a similar type. It was largely attended and very 
successful. Participating organizations were as follows: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Frank Mach, director; Woman's 
. Club Chorus, Henry G. Cox, director; St. Cecilia’s Cathe- 
dral Choir, Dr. R. M. Silby, director; Y. M. C. A. Quar- 
tet, and the Kountze Memorial Church Choir, John S. 
Helgren, director. 

Two- Piano RECITAL 


Another final event of the local season was a two-piano 
recital by Dorothy Morton-Jobst and Adelyn Wood. Mrs. 
Jobst and Miss Wood gave an altogether delightful even- 
ing and showed a distinct advance over their previous 
accomplishments. In. fact, the two players on this occa- 
sion achieved a sympathy of ensemble, an elegance of 
phrasing and a poetry of style and atmosphere which made 
their performance truly artistic. Their numbers were the 
Schumann variations, a romance and a waltz by Arensky, 
Debussy’s “Petite Suite’ and three pieces by Chabrier. 
Mrs. A. I. Root displayed a rich contralto voice and true 
musical feeling in the singing of two groups of songs. 


Pups’ REecitTAacs. 


Spring pupils’ recitals have been very numerous of late. 
Among the teachers who have given them are Luella An- 
derson, Louise Jansen-Wylie, Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
August M. Borglum, Mrs. Henry Cox and Mary Miinch- 
hoff. JB. 


PLEASES. 





Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 








TENTH Concert, JUNE 28. 


The first part of the program given by the Goldman 
Concert Band on Monday evening, June 28, on the Colum- 
bia Green, was made up of selections from “Parsifal.” 
These included the prelude, Good Friday Spell, Flower 
Maidens’ Scene and Procession of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, in each of which Conductor Goldman brought out 
the true character, creating a deep impression upon the 
listeners. Each detail was executed with a finesse that 
would have done credit to a symphony orchestra. It is 
singular that in everything the band presents there is a 
perfection of ensemble that leaves practically nothing to 
be desired, and this, no doubt, accounts for the thousands 
who come again and again to enjoy the concerts. 

Other numbers rendered on this evening included the 
“Maritana” overture, Wallace; a waltz from the Komzak 
“Girls of Baden,” and a medley, “The Sunny South,” by 
Lampe, besides encores. Ernest S. Williams, the cornetist, 
delighted the listeners with his playing of the “Columbia” 
fantasie, Rollinson, and was persuaded to add two encores 
—“‘O Promise Me” and “Silver Threads Among the Gold.” 


ELEVENTH CONCERT, JUNE 30. 


The eleventh concert of the Columbia University Series 
drew a smaller audience on June 30 than usual, undoubt- 
edly on account of the threatening weather. Nevertheless, 
rain seems to have little effect on the thousands of regular 
enthusiasts and on ‘the June programs rendered. 

On this occasion Conductor Goldman chose to open his 
program with the stirring Meyerbeer “Coronation March” 
from “The Prophet.” After this came the overture from 
Rossini’s “William Tell,” and, as an encore, Victor Her 
bert’s “Veiled Prophet.” Two beautiful numbers by the 


MacDowell, then followed—‘“At an Old 
and “The Eagle.” .A Wagner fantasie, 
“The Valkyrie,” ended the first half of the program. 

Community singing needs a little “pep’ at these affairs, 
the big audience lacking the courage to “open up.” How- 
ever, the summer is only beginning and with the opening 
of the university summer session many new voices will be 
added. 

Alma Clayburgh, the soprano, was late in arriving, but 
as soon as she began she won her hearers at once. Her 
first offering was the Salome aria from “Herodiade” 
(Massenet), which was enthusiastically received. As en- 
cores she gave “Laddie” and Arthur Penn's popular 
“Smilin’ Through.” 

The remaining band numbers were the romance in F 
minor, op. 51, No. 5 (Tschaikowsky) ; “Village Swallows” 
(Strauss), and, as encores, “La Cinquantaine” and selec 
tion from “Pinafore.” 


great American, 
Trysting Place” 


> 


Twetrtu Concert, Jury 2 


The entire first part of the program on Friday evening 
was devoted to music from Mendelssohn's “Midsummer 
night’s Dream,” consisting of the well known wedding 
march, the overture, the beautiful nocturne and _ the 


scherzo. The second part of the, program was made 
up of “Light Calvary” overture, Von Suppe; cornet solo, 
“A Soldier's Dream,” Walter B. Rogers, with , Nevin's 


played by Ernest S. Williams ; 
from “Chimes of Nor 
fact that the weather 


“The Rosary” as an encore, 
“Largo,” Handel, and excerpts 
mandy,” Planquette. Despite the 
was threatening and a shower likely to occur at any 
moment, Mr. Goldman and his men acquitted themselves 
nobly, but without band encores, before the rain descended 
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Hugo Boucek was eating his breakfast in a great hurry 
Friday morning at 8:50 a. m. at the Alpine restaurant. 

Bumped into Marjorie Knight (she used to be so called) 
at the Pennsylvania station, Wednesday afternoon, June 
30. The news leaked out she was starting on her honey- 
moon with Max Steinberg. Congratulations Max! 

Florence Nelson, the soprano, and Mary Cooke, pianist, 
love veal cutlet, and especially fried bananas. They were 
surely enjoying themselves last Thursday night. 

My trail of Daniel Mayer at 5:35 on June 24 led 
me along Fifth avenue and on through Thirty-ninth street, 
where | lost him in the crowds rushing for the “L.” 

At the Columbia concert a week ago Friday evening, 
John Lyman was hobbling about on a cane. “S’matter, 
Pop?” 

Also on the same night I saw Paul Morris, the Evening 
Telegram’s music critic, escorting someone along West 
114th street. 

The opening night at the Stadium—well, everyone was 
there, so what’s the use of mentioning names? 

“Spats?” Composer Frederick W. Vanderpool pretends 
to know nothing about such things. He must mean those 
cloth tops one sometimes wears about the ankles. There's 
a “material” difference. I might have meant those little 
arguments over where or where not. to eat. Anyway, 
there was something that caught my eye; perhaps it was 
his shoes; you know he shines wherever he goes. 

Mana-Zucca, Christine Langenhan, Max Liebling, Hugo 
Boucek, Roger de Bruyn—but what is the use, | might 
just as well stop now, for I couldn't possibly name all 
the composers, singers, pianists, managers and musicians 
of all kinds that | saw at the concert given by the Gold- 
man Concert Band at Columbia University on June 23. 

S Jr. 























monk Hamlin — 
Pianos 


cannot be measured by old standards. | 
Through their development of new 
possibilities in tone and durability they | 
form a class by themselves. Musically | 
: the most beautiful and the most | 

highly prized pianos in the world | 
today, they are necessarily the | 
highest in price, and demonstrably | 
the best investment. 
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graph and piano which were used on these and similar occasions. 
Often the principal made concessions allowing these concerts to be 


held during school hours. (They did this because they considered 
M S I A N D P B I I E D A I the work of such great value.) The courtesy and assistance rend 
[ J ( : U ered by the dealers (music) was invaluable in acquainting the 


children with the music. 

‘he supervisor (Sudie Williams) and her assistant had a set of 
records and sheet music which they used every day during the 
preparatory period, in the manner indicated above—in assemblies 
where practicable and in smaller groups if this could not be done. 


Musical Memory Versus Appreciation The supervisor gave two concerts during the latter part of the 











period to 1500 children in one of the high school auditoriums 
his was for the purpose of clearing up any questions as to spell 
ing, difficult spots in the music, for giving instructions for the 





























A Review of Two Years’ Work in Experimental Teaching—Planning for the Future finals and many other details incident to the contest , 
The studio teachers gave a great deal of help to those taking 
private lessons in violin or piano with them. Their pupils had 
this added advantage of getting a different viewpoint. 
The Dallas Music Teachers’ Association gave a concert to as 
By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 4 many as the City Temple would hold. They used the “preferred” 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City list, rendering the music on the pipe organ for the orchestral and 
. band numbers, and piano, violin or voice for the others. 
The Superintendent of Schools supported the movement in every | 
x - way, lending much valuable assistance to the supervisor in work- 
P : . 7 0 a f he ly { < ing out the many details connected with the final contest. He acted 
Iwo years of intensive work in the teaching of appre technical side, and then return to a further study Oo ap- as official spokesman and herald on the evening of the contest—a 
ciation of music in the elementary grades has produced a preciation As stated above, the development of this most necessary function, since no programs are permissable on 
lasting and beneficial result Some school systems have technical side carried the enthusiasts away from the main such occasions, 
heen far sighted enough to incorporate this branch of music idea of school singing. The familiar songs which we took The newspapers and musical societies aided in every 
tudy as a regular part of the curriculum. Others less for granted that all children knew were entirely forgotten possible way, and contributed generously in the way of 
fortunate have been willing to approach this subject from As a result it was found necessary to send a wave of _ prizes. The whole movement served to bring the musicians { 
the standpoint of the music memory contest. Both have community singing surging over the entire country in of the city into closer contact with the schools, and if for { 
found favor, although the latter has been under some criti order that the schools might preserve for the children the no other reason the memory contest served its purpose. i 
‘ ‘ e of « ’ “ls oO ‘ Claim P rite > of irc , in : ‘ . i 
ism becau f certain method f procedure ums musical inheritance of their country rue. Conrzst.1x New Yoax Crev, | 
have been made against this method on the basis of segre Memory Contests 1N Orner PLACES 2 : ; 
rated it ction an ; al to the talented few and On June 11, the final music memory contest in the 
gated instruction, namely, an appeal to the talents Many towns and cities throughout the country have ; J i Sea » ceiegesinre sonst Aegon eee ; | 
the ignoring of the great majority The idea of a contest : 'f 6 ; schools o ew York City was held in the auditorium of } 
99 aken kindly to the contest idea he spirit of competi , . : : . a : j 
presupposes the “coaching” of certain students who have , ; Ape : the Washington Irving High School. The same enthusiasm 
' , tion awakens in the child the idea of friendly rivalry, and : * beet sage : ot : \ 
declared their intention of entering the fray We ‘are aa which marked last year’s contest prevailed at this one. 
. in addition teaches him something worth while. In Dallas, ‘ame eae oe : " ~ | 
forced to admit that in some instances this has been the reese, E Each school district in New York City was represented 
Texas, the work under the direction of Sudie Williams has 
case. However, in the great army of school teachers there stained a deavee of perfection and excited sublic tnterest. by a school which had eas won the district contest. 
€ « c « 4 ) ) « Xcite tT 
are, no doubt, a few who, consciously or unconsciously, “4 renee I I [he city prize won by P. S. 127, Brooklyn, with a score 


a factor of supreme importance The contest recently held 
showed thie fruits of seven years’ instruction. A_ report 
gives the following: 


of 199.9 out of a possible 200. Next year the plan is to 
be continued on a tremendous scale, and will mark the 
climax of a great movement to incorporate the teaching 


are intellectually dishonest, and as a result of the desire 
to win, forget the big idea behind the activity, and con 


fine themselves to the narrow limits of a contest Such i 
” , Because of the seven years’ study of Music Appreciation in the 


Cass are in the mallest minority, and will soon dwindle schools, the teachers knew how to present the work and the children of the appreciation of music, as a separate study in the ; 
into obscurity had been trained to listen intelligently. The contest did not intro elementary grades. 
duce a new phase of music study into the schools, but it did vitalize Tue IpeaAL METHOD. 
Pure Onject or Sucu INSTRUCTION it to a most remarkable extent. That this work had much to do Mee D ; , 
The highly technical development of school music took with the pnaante ge are 1 ates by pote + = in = A contest is not sufficient unto itself. The idea is to 
. a rrade . i t ouble, 3 the ) grade an - hi H > : lh , oc U re 
us far away from the real object of instruction. Witness omg a a ee a_i: sixth grade teach all children to listen intelligently to music, and so we 
the printed te xtbooks of a decade or so ago, and you will Twenty-one of the numbers. were found in the song material in must go further than the ordinary limits which a_contest 


find a mass of uninteresting exercises, without rhyme or ¢ach building (adaptations and arrangements, but nevertheless of provides. In P. S. 33, the Bronx, New York City, all 


value), for in this way they were able to sing or hum from the de x . : . 
reason, Many were unmelodic and lacking in rhythmic printed page and get a more concrete idea than if limited to ear Classes from 4A through 8B studied selections on the list. 


tructure The pupil struggled through the swamp of do only The fourth and fifth grades were assigned a list of twenty- 
re-mi until his little energy was worn, and his hope of a It is interesting to note that the cooperation of teachers, five numbers, and the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
harbor of rest” had vanished, But, thank God, not so to- parents and pupils was worth while Departmental were assigned a list of fifty numbers. Every child in 
day, What are we trying to do? Shall we teach music or teachers gave concerts after school. The children gave ¢Very class was tested, and the average of each class, plus 
ight reading lf the former is our object, then the in music parties in their homes, and the local phonograph the number of classes in the school, produced it school 
sistence on mechanical perfection is wrong, and any method, dealers gave a morning and afternoon concert every 4Verage. The younger children showed more memory 
however systematized and perfected, is obsolete Saturday of the selections which the children were study sense” than the older ones. For example, 115 out of 185 
The function of school teaching in music is to create  jng. In addition they extended to these pupils the privilege Pupils tested in the fourth and fifth grades had perfect 
musical feeling and musical impression, To arrive at that of coming to the store and playing the records whenever Papers. The highest average in the school was 70.4%, a 
goal means that in the early grades we must commence to they had the time. “ seventh grade class. : : : 
establish and develop an intellectual background for these On request they sent to any school a ect of records and 8 rege Such a method clearly provides for complete instruction of 


feelings and impressions, Later on we may emphasize the sentative to play them. Each building is equipped with phono- all children and in reality means the including of apprecia- 
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PART OF THE OVERFLOW AT THE FAREWELL 


When John McCormack sang his farewell concert in New York at the Hippodrome, he broke all box office records (ashe does everywhere) and turned many disappointed admirers away. In 
hia name. The accompanying picture shows a part of the crowd in front of Civic Auditorium (Democratic Convention Hall) trying to gain admission to the tenor’s farewell concert prior to 
who were une 
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tion as a part of school training. Educators cannot hope for 
success until their efforts awaken in the child a desire 
to search out for himself the hidden beauties of such a 
glorious subject. Cold is the heart that knows no music. 
Barren is the mind that knows only philosophy and science 
—for after all, music is the great common agent, the 
great moderator, the softening influence which makes for 
better living in this world, and an appreciation of what 
is to come. 


ST. LOUIS MUNICIPAL OPERA 
OPENS With “ROBIN HOOD” 


Crowds Gather Nightly to Witness Fine Production— 
Praise Due Max Bendix for Improvement of Forces 
—Conservatory Commencements—Pageant 
Choral Society Announces Plans for 
Next Season 
St. Louis, Mo., June 23, 1920—While the regular musi- 
cal season closes with the end of the Symphony concerts, 
there have been many musical events claiming interest. 
Foremost of these is the Municipal Opera, given in the 
beautiful natural amphitheater in Forest Park. The open- 
ing week was altogether successful, the crowds attesting 
the never failing popularity of that old favorite, “Robin 
Hood.” It is one thing to present an opera in an opera 
house or theater, but a very different thing to stage that 
same opera and present it acceptably in a great open air 
theater, where voices must be handled to meet those cir- 
cumstances in an entirely different manner. Much praise 
is due the stage management and especially the musical 
director, Max Bendix, for the great improvement in the 
singing and instrumental forces. Also to Anne Bussert, 
this week’s prima donna, whose clear voice and fine act- 
ing added so materially to the success of the opera. 

CONSERVATORY COMMENCEMENT. 

All the conservatories and teachers. of music have given 
their pupils opportunities to display their progress and 
ability in the commencements and graduating exercises. 
Among these were the Ernest Kroeger, Beethoven Con- 
servatory and the Strassberger. 

PAGEANT CuHoraL Society ANNOUNCES SOLOISTS. 

The St. Louis 
Fischer, conductor, 
next season as follows: 


Pageant Choral Society, Frederick 
has announced the solo artists for 
Sopranos, Idelle Patterson and 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey; contraltos, Harriet McConnell and 
Nevada Van der Veer; tenor, Robert Quait; basses, 
Frederick Patton and Arthur Middleton, The society 
will give two concerts during the season 1920-21 on 
November 20 and March 1. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
and Rachmaninoft’s ie Bells” will be given at the first 
concert, while Hoffman’s choral symphony, “Editha,” will 
be the offering at the second. The St. Louis Symphony 
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MISSISSIPPI M. T. A. AND F. OF M. C. 


— 


HOLD JOINT CONVENTION 


Fine Addresses and Musical Numbers Mark Noteworthy Sessions—Contest for Prizes Proves of Special Interest 
—Minnie B. Austin Chosen President 


Jackson, Miss., June 22, 1920.—The Mississippi State 
Music Teachers’ Association and the Mississippi Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs nite an interesting joint session in 
Jackson, Miss., June 8, 9, 10 and 11. The program had 
been arranged by + lend Manning, of Jackson, chairman 
of the program committee, and L. Estelle Barclay, also of 
Jackson, both of whom deserve great credit. 

On Tuesday morning, June 8, the opening session of the 
M. M. T. A. was held, Mrs. E. H. Hart, of Meridian, 
president of the association, presiding. On behalf of 
Jackson, Fred Sullins, editor of the son Evening 
News, gave an address of welcome, to which Mrs. Hart 
fittingly responded. Professor Hamilton, of Millsaps Col- 
lege, then sang Bruno Huhn’s beautiful “Invictus,” accom- 
panied by Ernest R. Kroeger at the piano. Mr. Kroeger 
was also heard in the role of speaker, giving an address on 
vital musical subjects, following it up by an interesting 
round table talk in which all present participated. Mr. 
Kroeger at once won for himself the regard of every one 
present, and every one declared they felt much benefited 
by his talk. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Kroeger gave an excellent 
piano recital, the interest of his numbers being greatly en- 
hanced by the analy which he gave before each one. 
His program was divided into three groups, the. first con 
sisting of classical numbers; the second, works by modern 
composers, and the third group including a number of his 
compositions. Especially pleasing among these last was 
“Moment Musical a !’Espagnol.” 

On Monday evening, at Galloway Memorial Church, Mr. 
Kroeger gave an organ recital, to the delight of a music 
loving audience, the “Prayer” and “Cradle Song” of Guil- 
mant being pene enjoyed. Mrs. W. A. Martin, of 
Meridian, and Mr. Sassar were the soloists, Mrs. Martin 
singing Randegge ave Me, Oh, God,” and Mr. Sassar 
being heard in Spicker’s “Morning and Evening.” 

The business meeting was held on Wednesday morning, 
—— matters of much importance were discussed. Minnie 

Austin, of Edwards, was a forceful speaker, whose ad- 
re ss seemed to put new life into the organization. Emma 
Manning, of Jackson, gave two excellent piano solos. 

On Wednesday evening, a fine concert was given, Anna 
Johnson, supervisor of music in the Jackson public schools, 
leading the entire audience in a “sing.” The program also 
included a violin solo by Mrs. Clyde McGhee, two vocal 
solos by Mrs. Bales, accompanied by Fanny Heald; Melba 
Smith played a Beethoven sonata, and Miss Thompson and 
Mrs. Lee Martin sang, accompanied by Mrs. Heald. 

At the election of officers held Wednesday afternoon 


Edwards; first vice-president, Emma Manning, Jackson; 
second vice-president, Lorena Arledge, Hattiesburg; se« 
retary, Mrs. Zach Mills, Jackson; treasurer, Saphronia 
Hyde, Poplarville. Laurel was chosen for the meeting 
place of the 1921 convention. 
FEDERATION OF Music 
On Wednesday morning the Federation of Music Clubs 
held its opening session, with Bonita Crowe, of Hatties 
burg, presiding. The address of welcome was given by 
Mayor Scott, to which Mrs. Crowe responded rhere 
were two piano solos by Sara Summers, of Jackson, and 
several important questions were discussed, after which 
Mrs. Hinckle, of Peoria, Ill, first vice-president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was introduced. She 
was most cordially received and made three addresses dur 
ing the day, all of them to enthusiastic audiences. Cath 
erine Donald, of Hattiesburg, gave two fine piano solos 
At 2 o'clock on Thursday afternoon the contests began 
and continued until 5.30. They were among the most in 
teresting events of the convention, All of the playing and 
singing was excellent, nothing but good work being admit 
ted. The chairman was Alice Quarles, of Meridian, who 
presided over the contest in a pleasing manner. The win 
ners were announced that evening at a concert given at the 
Barclay studio, They were: Composition, Frances Pelts 
Grant, Meridian; junior piano, Janet Crandall, Meridian; 
junior violin, Catherine Neville, Meridian; student piano, 
a pupil of the oon College, Hattiesburg; student violin, 
Louise Tatum, Meridian; student violin, Charley Edna 
Lewis, Meridian; professional piano, Catherine Donald, 
Hattieshurg, and professional voice, Robin Sweatt, Me 
ridian. The prizes were loving cups, medals and scholar 
ships at the Cincinnati Conservatory and the Indianapolis 
Conservatory. Following the c a delightful recep 
tion was given at the home of Mrs. J. N. Flowers by the 
Chaminade Club, at which Mrs. Hinckle made a stirring 
address 
Among the many enjoyable events of the week, one of 
the most delightful was the entertainment which took 
place at the Barclay studio on Thursday evening Che 
studio was decorated in unique fashion, resembling a 
fairy grotto. Dr. and Mrs. Barclay proved to be thor 
oughly charming host and hostess. Mrs. Barclay displayed 
_ versatility in some very interesting pianologues. There 
ere classic dances by little Misses McElveen, Debson 
be Briganee, and Dr Barclay, a genuine Scotchman, gave 
two songs in dialect, in Scotch costume. Miss Sweatt atso 
contributed two delightful songs to the program, which Mr 
Crawford, tenor, of New York, assisted by Mrs 


Ciuns’ MEETING 


itests, 


closed, 


Orchestra will assist at both concerts. ao wy &. the result was as follows: President, Minnie B. Austin, Barclay at the piano F, 


ERT OF JOHN McCORMACK IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


In fact, McCormack is so cccustomed to doing just this, that the phrase: 
Five bor offices were kept busy and the house was completely sold out, which means all the seats and available standing room, yet there still remained several hundred persons 


neisco on June 6 and 20, the same thing happened. “He's certainly a drawing card!" is now used simultaneously with 


g for Australia. 
gain admission, 
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Ih time of for the new season. 


vacation prepare 
¢ 

From the Manchester (England) Guardian one 
learns that “the modern organist can imitate every 
instrument under the sun except the organ itself.” 

To revert to war talk the American musical in- 
vasion of England this summer was met with a firm 
stand on the part of the London critical hosts. 

- * 

Tschaikowsky has not yet passed into that oblivion 
toward which those critics are fast traveling who 
predicted the early total eclipse of the Russian master 
of melody and harmony, 

e 

Music played a fitting part everywhere in the 
Fourth of July celebrations, and doubtless in many 
cases brought more thrill to the hearts of the listeners 
than some of the stodgy and uninspired oratory to 
which they had to lend their ears. 

¢ 

Henry T. Finck calls attention to the fact that 
in these motoristic days it will not be possible for 
contemporary ariists to tell how the enthusiastic au- 
dience waited at the stage door, took the horses from 
the carriage, and dragged the vehicle containing the 
triumphant one, to the hotel. 

——4 

Prices are rising. Now comes the announcement 
that Caruso has been offered $250,000 for an en- 
gagement in Peru. Siam should increase the offer 
to $500,000 and then Fiji, unable to rest under such 
an aspersion on its musical interest, should top them 


all by giving $1,000,000 and securing the tenor de 
' nothing to do with handling funds in connection with 


luxe. 


, 


Things are popularly supposed to be quiet in the 
musical world through the summer, so it seems as if 
the press agent who sent us something about rulers 
of Belgium might have found time to hit it nearer 
than the phrase which he actually used: “King Ed- 
ward (!) and His Royal Wife.” One fears that 
the war was fought in vain, as far as that press 
agent is concerned, 

f 4 

An article in this issue that will interest everybody 
who is connected professionally with the musical 
world is that by Ben Franklin of Albany, N. Y., on 
page 30, which speaks of the coming musical season 
as viewed from the standpoint of one of the best 
known local managers. In it Mr. Franklin touches 
in print on a number of subjects which have hitherto 
been discussed only in the meetings of managers’ as- 
sociations, If this article brings forth the expression 
of different opinions from other managers or from 
artists, the Musicat Courter will have been very 
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glad to have started a discussion that cannot fail to 
be of interest and to aid in clearing up a situation 
which certainly is capable of improvement and can 
readily be improved by mutual concessions. 
a en 

When Toscanini and his Scala Orchestra come 
to America next season, our government will not be 
in a position to present them with any orders except 
an order, perhaps, to take any desirable quantities 
of Chianti out of the Federal bonded warehouses. 


me. 


It must be admitted frankly that almost the en- 
tire musical profession in this land (especially those 
of foreign birth) are disappointed because neither 
political party included in its platform a “plank” 
for beer and light wines. While alcohol and art are 
not related by family ties, it cannot be denied that 
they have much more than a bowing acquaintance. 


Very sagely the Boston Transcript remarks ; “Ox- 
ford University conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law upon Mr. Paderewski—not for 
his signal distinctions as pianist and musician which 
might well have won academic title, but for his more 
debatable services to the new-born republic of Po- 
land.” 

PI Wises Fe 

Did you ever know that Felicien David gave De 
Lesseps and Mohammed Ali the idea of the Suez 
Canal, and that the same David was a French 
musician whose aria “Ah, Thou Brilliant Bird,” 
(from “La Perle du Brésil”) is one of the favorite 
concert coloratura arias, and that David was a so- 
cialist, and that he wrote a successful opera called 
“Lalla Rookh” which is at least as good as some of 
the lugubrious revivals we have had at the Metro- 
politan ? 


To paraphrase a bit, “All hail the power of Wag- 
ner’s name.” It was Richard all alone, as repre- 
sented by seven excerpts from his music dramas, 
splendidly performed by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Henry Rothwell’s inspiring 
baton, who drew the largest mid-week audience of 
the Stadium concerts last week, the house represent- 
ing over $1,000 even at the low prices prevailing. 
There will be a Wagner night every week from 


now on, 


nt ooo 


Charles L.. Wagner in reporting on the success of 
John McCormack in San Francisco recently, says 
that the big hall in which he sang was occupied im- 
mediately after by the Democratic National Con- 
vention, and Mr. Wagner suggested a Shakespearean 
season for the gathering, as follows: The first two 
days “The Tempest,” the next two days “Much Ado 
About Nothing” followed by two days of “As You 
Like It,” and the remainder of the season: ‘“Love’s 
Labour Lost.” We would amend “Much Ado About 
Nothing” to read “McAdoo About Nothing.” 

—_—_@-———_ 

In our issue of last week we _ printed 
an editorial paragraph to the effect that we 
would be pleased to publish a financial state- 
ment regarding the Hammerstein Memorial Con- 
cert which took place some weeks ago at 
the Hippodrome. Regarding the matter, Fortune 
Gallo writes to us: “Inasmuch as you did not men- 
tion my name it might seem that I am straining a 
point in writing to you about this, I would not do 
so except for the fact that two other publications 
have commented on the same matter, and in doing so 
they did mention my name. Consequently, to pre- 
vent any inference started by the other magazines 
from reading itself into your own, I would state, as I 
have already stated to those publications, that I had 


the Hammerstein Memorial. I simply gave my 
services in organizing the concert, and did not charge 
any expenditures I made in this work to the fund, 
but paid them out of my own pocket as a personal 
donation made in memory of the great impresario.” 
encanta ice 

The first great musical invasion of England is 
over and, without fear of exaggeration, it may be 
said that a decided victory was won. The S. S. 
Olympic, which reached New York last Friday, 
brought back Manager Engels and his men of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, also John Powell, 
one of the two soloists who has played with them 
on their European tour, the other being Albert 
Spalding. Locking over the rail as City Chamber- 
lain Berolzheimer’s reception committee on the po- 
lice boat Patrol circled about the huge steamer at 
quarantine were also Sophie Braslau, Jascha Heifetz, 
Reinald Werrenrath and Lambert Murphy all fresh 
from recitals in London. Mabel Garrison stayed 
on the other side to go to Italy for a while, nor did 


‘dora Duncan. Says he: 


July 8 1920 
Anna Case return with that ship. Walter Dun- 
rosch, too, remained over to see his daughter mar- 
ried. 

a ae 

Ysaye lunching at the Ritz-Carlton and Adolfe 

Tandler winning on a 6 to 1 shot at the Aqueduct 
races, make us sad to think how hard a poor musical 
editor has to work. 

emmaneneed pe eincinw 


David Belasco has unerring taste and judgment 
in matters of the stage. In the new Frances Starr 
play, “One,” which opened at Asbury Park on Mon- 
day evening of this week, one of the characters, hav- 
ing a moment to spare, sits down and reads a copy of 
the Musitcat Courter. Thanks for the ad., David, 
say we. 

ee 

Mischa-Leon, the Danish tenor who has made 
such a success in concert in London during the sea- 
son just ending, is one who refutes the oft-made 
allegation that singers are seldom good musicians. 
He has written numerous songs which are widely 
sung on the other side of the water and will doubt- 
less become known here. 

Cnainiglllatemiigs 

The true spirit of the times is in the National 
Organists’ Association which heartily invites all or- 
ganists, whether or not. members of the association, 
to attend and share in the benefits of the conferences, 
lectures and recitals which will make up the splendid 
program of its annual convention, to be held at New 
York July 27-30 inclusive. 

sbaalisiiies nics 


One hears that the projected operatic combination 
between Fortune Gallo and Mrs. Hammerstein, 
mentioned in the papers a few weeks ago, will 
never come to. pass. Mrs. Hammerstein will “go it 
alone” in the management of the Manhattan Opera 
House and Mr. Gallo will continue to guide the 
operatic fortunes of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
merely hiring Mrs. Hammerstein’s house, as he 
would any other, for his New York season. 


Sian nee 


There are a number of out-door performances of 
“Aida” scheduled for this summer. “One, at Hart- 
ford, is to énlist the services of the Spanish tenor, 
Lazaro, and that fine Metropolitan contralto, Jeanne 
Gordon, There is talk of another performance at 
Philadelphia, and Impresario Fred Mclsaac has 
one scheduled for Braves Field, Boston, in which 
Rosa Ponselle, Schumann-Heink, and John O’Sul- 
livan will bear the principal roles. Mr. MclIsaac has 
some novelgand-sensible ideas about the scenery for 
out-door ormances which he will carry out then. 

vononsanentilipiinennsie 


What always particularly impresses us whenever 
we listen to Harold Bauer is his musical eclecticism. 
The other evening, after the audience, delighted with 
his splendid rendering of the Schumann concerto, in- 
sisted on encores, he played first the D flat study 
of Liszt in such a manner that it almost sounded 
like good music—which it is not; then he followed 
with a marvellously scintillant performance of the 
familiar Chopin G flat “Butterfly” study ; and ended 
with a Scarlatti sonata in A major. The three repre- 
sent entirely different styles of music, yet Mr. Bauer 
gave all of them with a convincing finish of style that 
represented the highest art of piano playing. 


RIE Meany Warned 


The Musicat Courter’s Paris correspondent 
does not care particularly for the dancing of Isa- 
“There is a comparison 
which is very suggestive. Suppose a Wagner opera 
in full flight and all of a sudden the soprano loses 
her voice! She stands around and goes through 
all the motions, but not a sound issues from her 
lips. There would be something lacking, would 
there not? And just that is lacking in the art of 
Isadora Duncan. We can understand pantomime 
intermingling with dancing, but these empty mo- 
tions we cannot understand.” We do not at all 
agree with him as regards Isadora—which, of 
course, is a matter of personal liking. But when 
he supposes a soprano suddenly stricken dumb in 
the middle of a Wagner opera, he strikes a responsive 
chord in us. Many and many a time have we wished 


' that one soprano or another might suddenly be 
' rendered silent by the kind intervention of Provi- 
' dence, that we might listen to the gorgeous Wag- 


nerian orchestra without being disturbed by the 
whoops, sobs and gurgles of some stout German 
lady. Wagner can be sung with the most beautiful 
effect—but there are hundreds of Wagnerian singers 
who never found it out, to one who has. 
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Charles D. Isaacson, who believes that a daily 
newspaper is able to take some space from sport, 
politics, murders and divorces, in order to give 
representation to music, has completed his fourth 
season of the editing of the music page of the New 
York Globe. In his announcement pamphlet of the 
Globe open air concerts for July and August, friend 
Isaacson says: 

When instead of one opera house in New York and one 
in Chicago, there is an opera house in every city; 

When instead of two concert halls in New York, there 
are as many concert halls as there are vaudeville theaters ; 

When people will spend as much for fine music as they 
do for cheap music; 

When art is a part of the vast consciousness of the 
crowds; Then: 

America will find itself living a creed of beautiful ideal- 
ism, ready indeed to understand the true principles of 
democracy. 

We agree with the thought that this country 
should have more opera houses and that the people 
should spend more money on good music, but we 
doubt whether that in itself would bring about true 
democracy even if art became the possession of the 
crowds. Art has a way of keeping itself aloof from 
the mob and always flourished best under aristo- 
cratic patronage. The crowd must be brought to art 
rather than art to the crowd. Those reformers and 
propagandists who think otherwise are putting the 
cart before the horse. Our American people are not 
in a frame of mind to accept art at its highest. It 
must be popularized and partly debased in order to 
meet their present tastes and understanding. 

The national mode of thought is practical and the 
national manner of feeling has its root in sentimen- 
tality rather than in sentiment. 

Fundamentally our people are taught under a cor- 
rect code of ethics in.the schools, but the life of this 
country does not permit those principles to be applied 
to the existence of the multitude. To think high is, 
as a rule, to get the worst of one’s deals with one’s 
fellow citizens. There is, of course, the spiritual 
satisfaction to be obtained from thinking and doing 
right always, but unfortunately, Bradstreet and Dun 
do not issue reference books for the spiritual and 
moral ratings of American merchants. There are no 
banks where one may deposit one’s character and 
receive credit therefor. The checkbook makes the 
man. 

In a recent editorial in the Evening Journal, one 
reads the reminder that Agassiz said he had no time 
to make money, and Spinoza had no time even to 
accept money. What do Agassiz and Spinoza repre- 
sent to the crowd? One was a naturalist, the other 
a philosopher. The crowd is-not interested in the 
habits of the cuckoo and the diet of the dinosaur. And 
as for philosophers, the average man in the street 
would say: “Philosophers always are poor men. 
Wotinell’s the good of their philosophy?” The point 
would apply with peculiar force to Spinoza, who 
worked at his trade of grinding lenses even while he 
wrote his great works of philosophy. He was not 
worth fifty dollars when he died. He refused the 
fortune of an English disciple who would have 
made it over to him, saying: “Give it to your brother ; 
he needs money.” 

Americans are the victims of those daily news- 
papers which pervert our national ideals and undo 
much of the sound ethical education received by us 
in the schools. No nation in the world is supposed 
to be shrewder than the American and yet no nation 
devours more credulously the nonsense and lies 
served up in its daily newspapers. Sensationalism 
and the effort toward it are the basis of nearly all our 
journalism in this country. 

The other day—Thursday, July 1, to be exact—an 
aeroplane carried ten business men from New York 
to the Summer colony at Southampton, L. I. The 
articles describing the achievement did not lay stress 
on the scientific part of the achievement, or on the 
possibilities opened up in the way of future saving 
of time, the development of rural commuting in 
relation to the overpopulation of large cities, etc., 
but on the other hand, the headlines told ‘The 
First Aerial Express Carries Ten Men Worth 
$50,000,000.” In the body of the article one reads: 
“All boarded the big flying boat at the Columbia 
Yacht Club Pier, Eighty-sixth street and North 
River, shortly after 4 o'clock. As they stepped 
aboard it was whispered that the ten men represented 
an aggregate wealth of more than $50,000,000. It 
was a terrible responsibility for the pilot.” 


One understands the trepidation of the pilot. Had 
his human cargo consisted of composers, conductors, 
flutists and second violinists, his hand would have 
been steady at the controls and devil a bit need he 
have worried whether his machine hit the Shinne- 
cock Hills or ducked under Peconic Bay. 

Public schools are doing their duty by our boys 
and the daily newspapers should do theirs by our 
young men and our mature citizens. It is time for 
a more refined tone in our journals and a more ele- 
vated and elevating class of reading material. When 
such a change comes, music will find its proper 
representation in the news columns and the average 
citizen will be in a more receptive frame of mind and 
feeling to consider it intelligently. Isaacson and 
others able to make daily newspapers see the light in 
such matters, are doing a commendable and a really 
valuable work. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


DEADHEADS 


A deadhead is not so called because he is dead 
in the head but because he is defunct in the pocket- 
book. The word deadhead, which may be classified 
as a spondee, is a product of the United States, 
where it probably took its rise among railway con- 
ductors who count their passengers as so many head 
of cattle. Those who had free passes, or who 
passed freely, were reckoned as dead ones, or dead- 
heads. As soon as the beautiful word came into 
general use it was applied to those who got free 
tickets for concerts, operas, dramas, or just musi- 
cal plays, which, of course are neither concerts, 
operas, nor dramas. Many of the deadheads at 
musical plays are baldheads, and baldness, as the 
-Reverend Jeremy Taylor, of the days of King 
Charles, said, is partial death, and a preliminary 
dressing. for the funeral. But deadheads are not 
always bald. Some of them are only bold. As a 
rule they are very much alive to the advantages of 
getting something for nothing, and would be de- 
lighted to get their food and clothing on the dead- 
head plan if they could only find big enough idiots 
in the food and clothing business to furnish free 
supplies. Sometimes the promoters of concerts and 
musical plays try to keep their entertainments alive 
by means of deadheads. Filling a hall with dead- 
heads is known as papering a concert, but, the 


deadheads are not yet known as waste paper. LOne_ 
of the peculiar traits of deadheads is that they 


always think free tickets give them the right of free 
criticism. Strangely enough, the man who pays a 
high price for his seat usually has less fault to find 
with the concert than the deadhead has. Psycholo- 
gists, however, have not yet decided whether pay- 
ing for a seat makes a man less critical or whether 
the critical man will not pay. This problem must 
be left to psychiatrists, many of whom.are often in 
need of some useful occupation. U Naturally, we do 
not class music critics ignominiously among dead- 
heads. They have the best heads in the hall, un- 
doubtedly, and it is their awful privilege and re- 
sponsibility of weighing in their intellectual balance 
the merits and demerits of those who presume to 
sing and play before the public. That look of 
worry and mental concentration so noticeable on 
the faces of music critics is totally unlike the 
thoughtless levity of the mere deadhead. Music 
critics disagree in their verdicts. True, but that 
only proves them different from deadheads, who 
always agree. The deadhead, in fact, is only a 
unit from the general public. The music critic, on 
the other hand, belongs to a higher order of human 
beings altogether. Those differences of opinion 
which the public often wonders at would disappear 
entirely if the public had sufficient mentality to go 
deep enough to see from the critics’ various angles 
of view. Pope said that all discord is harmony not 
understood, and it is equally true that all criticism 
is truth not visible. No; the music critic is never 
a deadhead. He pays for his entertainments in 
long columns of poetic prose and pithy philosophy. 
No concert or opera manager ever thinks of a music 
critic as a deadhead. He is welcomed wherever he 
goes. But the true deadhead never dies. He can 
be seen inside the outer door or near the ticket 
office in every place of entertainment. He has 
an anxious look at times, and a kind of fawning 
manner whenever the manager appears. His in- 
gratiating smile and smirking nod are absolutely 
unlike the earnest countenance and dignified bear- 
ing of the great music critic, whose entrance into 
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the arena is felt like an electric shock to the remotest 
corner of the stage. abn emeg the only remedy the 
concert manager has TS purge the hall of the dead- 
head is to provide an entertainment so attractive 
that all the tickets are bought up by the live heads. 
Even then the music critic is welcomed with open 
arms, for the manager knows the public would 
forsake the concert hall altogether if the critics said 
the entertainment was poor. Could the word of a 
deadhead do as much? 


GL As rae 
MESCAL 

Even prohibition has its charms. Who would 
have discovered mescal if alcohol had not been 
barred? It is described as the “button-shaped top 
of a cactus plant.” If we remember rightly, and 
report correctly a visit we made to a tropical gar- 
den somewhere in Bronx Park, at the north end of 
this city, we are able to tell our readers that the 
cactus plant grows in the sand of the desert where 
there is no visible supply of water. It is therefore 
filled with a juice or sap or poison or nectar which 
is in great demand at these times when there is 
“water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink.” 
Mescal is said to make whiskey taste like lemon- 
ade. We do not commend it for doing ‘so, (Our 
admiration is reserved for the drug which, accord- 
ing to Representative Gand, of South Dakota, has 
the following effects on the human victim: “Time 
is lengthened. A minute is like an hour, an hour 
is- like a whole night; things seem far away; com- 
mon sounds are wonderful, so that one note struck 
on the piano sounds like a whole chord; each note 
produces a new series of wonderful colors.” There 
are others powers vested in mescal, but we have 
enumerated enough for our present needs. For 
instance, if a minute seems like an hour how long 
will a Bruckner symphony sound? Who can reckon 
the endurance of “Parsifal” or the “St. Matthew 
Passion” in the ears of a mescalized hearer? Fancy 
Chopin’s minute waltz lasting a whole hour! 

We have often heard about waking up feeling 
like the morning after the night before. If mescal 
makes an hour seem like a whole night we suppose 
some musical friends of ours will soon complain 
about feeling like the minute after the hour before. 
Of course this has its drawbacks. Several one- 
act operas, for instance, which are endurable, and 
even enjoyable, for an hour, would be _ horrible 
beyond expression if stretched throughout a night. 

But it is in a harmonic sense that mescal is so 
wonderful. One note on the piano sounds like an 
entire chord. Which chord? Does C sound like 
the chord of C major, C minor, A minor, F major, 
F minor, A flat major, the dominant seventh on D, 
the dominant seventh on C, the dominant sevenths 
on F, A flat, the secondary sevenths on half-a- 
dozen different notes, the diminished sevenths on 
several fundamentals? In fact, what use will mescal 
be to the composer unless he can select the chords 
which are to be heard when he writes one note? 
Even music critics might differ among themselves 
over the merits of a new symphonic poem if one of 
them heard major chords, another heard minor 
chords, and another heard diminished chords. We 
cannot give our unqualified testimony to the ex 
cellence of mescal if this button-shaped top of a 
cactus plant is likely to disturb that beautiful and 
touching unanimity of thought and sentiment among 
music critics which is the envy of the world. 

Composers are not going to be satisfied to write 
music for this you-press-the-button-we-do-the-rest 
sort of interpretation. No doubt the strong arm 
of the law will banish mescal. It is the way 
strong arms have. ‘The alteration of a trifling thing 
like the Constitution of the United States would be 
a small matter for the government to tackle if the 
charms of mescal began to undermine the morals of 
Americans. 


LISTEN TO THIS! 

In London Punch for May 19 we discovered the 
following : “During the period of waiting before the 
bridal party appeared, the organist played Wagner’s 
‘Bridal Chorus’ and ‘Cradle Song’ (Guilmant). West 
Country paper. The organist seemed to have been 
rather a forward fellow.” We have no comment to 
make on so delicate a subject. 

@ 

If John McCormack’s popularity in this country 
were to be doubted (there is not a possible chance of 
such an uncertainty), one glance at the box office 
statements of his various concerts, especially those 
of his farewell appearances in San Francisco on 
June 6 and 20, would serve as substantial proof that 
the tenor’s art finds full appreciation in this e> in 
try. The total receipts of his two San. Francisco 
concerts amounted to over $34,000. 
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METROPOLIS AND SMALL TOWN 


Great cities have their drawbacks as well as their 
advantages. They are not at all the sort of places 
many young musicians in small towns think they 
are. The advantages, of course, are many. First— 
all the great musical artists, the best orchestras, 
the finest operas, dramas, festival performances, 
are more readily heard in the largest cities. There 
are more art galleries, more libraries, more educa- 
tional advantages, on the whole, than can be found 
in small places. Important national events are 
celebrated on a grander scale, and the citizens of a 
great metropolis have a broader mental view and 
are more in touch with the outside world in general. 

Residents of small towns and country places are 
not likely to admit that their views are narrower 
than those of the inhabitants of immense cities. 
But it is apparent to any one who has traveled a 
little that provincial and rural people are more 
positive in their beliefs, are more confident in their 
judgment, more dogmatic, than city people are. The 
difference is not in the natural mentality of the two 
classes, but is due to the conditions in which they 
live. The average citizen of New York or London 
is a very insignificant person among the millions 
who surround him, In time the average citizen 
learns his insignificance and takes it for granted 
that no one knows him, or cares about him, or would 
miss him, outside of his family and a few friends. 

The importance of each citizen increases as the 
town has and citizens in it. The well 
known vocal teacher and the leading pianist of a 
village or small town are often surprised or even 
annoyed to find themselves unrecognized and ignored 
altogether in the metropolis. They cannot under- 
stand the indifference of the throngs in the streets 
to the celebrated actor, the author of international 
repute, the world famous musical artist, who ride 
unregarded on the tops of omnibuses or in ordinary 
street cars, eat among common men in chop houses, 
and read newspapers in hotel halls like commercial 
travelers. They get used to being considered big 
frogs in small ponds and fail to see that many of 
those famous men who pass unnoticed in great 
cities are really very much bigger frogs in ponds 
as wide as a lake. 

Most of the dwellers in huge cities like the 
freedom of doing as they please—a freedom which 
is denied the eminent man in a small place, where 
every one knows him and his doings. Byron, in 
fact, calls the great city a solitude. See “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” Canto II, stanzas 25-26: 


less less 


To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold 

This is not solitude; ‘tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms.... 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
To hear, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless 
rhis is to be alone; this, this is solitude. 


men, 


see, to 


Solitude and its attendant freedom are some of 
the advantages of a great city. They are also some 
of its worst disadvantages: Perhaps no art is as 
social in its nature as music is. A musician living 
entirely unto himself is almost inconceivable. A 
composer, naturally, has to be alone and undis- 
turbed while writing, but a composer can only do 
his best when he is composing for a company of 
friends or some definite organization. What would 
Schubert have done in even the small and easy 
going Vienna of his day if he had not had that 
social circle of his in mind? His great songs were 
written for a few friends who used to assemble for 
convivial evenings with music. Coleridge remarked 
that all the great art productions of ancient Greece 
were the work of men who lived in villages and 
small towns and had only the applause of their few 
neighbors for their inspiration. As soon as little 
Greece became a part of the Roman empire and 
ceased to be a collection of petty provinces separated 
by mountains and bays it lost its inspiration to 
produce great works of art. The great world looked 
in vain for the pottery and marble statues the 
former villagers had made for one another. 

At the present day the musicians who live in 
the greatest cities find it almost impossible to spare 
time for social evenings. Why make music among 
a few friends when the symphony orchestra, the 
opera, the recital, the oratorio society, can supply 
much better music for a very much larger public? 
But this social intercourse is a prime essential in 
musical well being. Going to a concert is on a par 
with watching a baseball game or a cricket match. 
Only the man who plays the game is getting the 
real benefit of the sport. Watching the game will 
show the observer how well it can be played, and 
going to good concerts will entertain and give the 
hearer a conception of fine compositions and 
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splendid performances. But the young man who 
goes into the field and swings his own bat adds to 
his strength, and the village soprano who sings for 
her friends does more to improve herself than her 
city cousin does when she sits silent through an 
opera. The small town composer who tries his 
uncertain hand at the writing of an operetta for 
the amateur and semi-professional forces in his 
part of the world is doing more for the musical 
development of his country than the envied mu- 
sicians of the city are who hear the latest sparkling 
comedy from abroad. 

But by no means are all the best musical artists 
of the United States, England, France, Germany, 
to be found in New York, London, Paris, Berlin. 
Some of the greatest composers in America live a 
long way from Manhattan, and neither Elgar nor 
Bantock is a resident of London. 

Vocalists and instrumentalists are usually anxious 
to appear before metropolitan audiences. The best 
course for them to follow is to gain as much ex- 
perience as possible wherever they are. If they 
are successful in their native or residential town 
they stand a far better chance of getting before the 
public in the great cities than those young musical 
artists do who pass the best part of their lives in 
the big cities waiting for a chance to be heard, only 
to be condemned by the critics for their lack of 
experience. 

The advantages of the small city, then, in some 
ways far outweigh those of the metropolis. It is 
easier to have musical clubs, choral unions, choirs, 
and enthusiastic productions of operas in small 
towns. Let no small town musician bewail the lack 
of musical culture and the small support for art his 
locality shows! Probably as high a percentage of 
his fellow townsmen—particularly fellow towns- 
women—patronizes the musical entertainments as 
is to be found among the millions and millions of 
unmusical persons who jostle each other as perfect 
strangers in London and New York. 

And let the musician in the smaller cities and 


towns console himself with the esteem and high, 


personal regard of those friends which the widely 
separated musicians of the metropolis have neither 
time nor opportunity to cultivate. 


iS AMERICAN OPERA ONLY A SOCIETY 
FUNCTION? 

A letter from an American musician was recent- 
ly printed on the music page of the London Daily 
Telegraph, wherein the writer says that opera in 
America is only a social function and that if society 
followed Farrar and Caruso to the West Indies 


there would be no opera in New York at all. He 
says that society cares not a jot whether the work is 
sung in English, Aztec, Choctaw or Sanscrit. All it 
wants is to hear the few favorite singers. The let- 
ter was written in reply to the suggestion of Robin 
H. Legge that some of the American companies 
which sing opera in English should exchange places 
with the Beecham Opera Company and thus let Eng- 
land and the United States hear what each is doing 
and thereby possibly improve themselves. This 
American musician also informs the London musi- 
cal public that there is no chance for the American 
composer of operas so long as the opera season is 
a social season for the occupants of the “Diamond 
Horseshoe.” 

There may be some truth in the statement that 


society lends its invaluable aid to opera but it is a- 


pity that the English readers should hear but half 
of the truth about American opera. When will the 
nations of the earth learn to know and understand 
one another? All the wars in the world are caused 
by inability to see the other fellow’s point of view. 

Perhaps the American musician who is employing 
his spare moments in running down his own country 
for the amusement of foreign readers will con- 
cede that many Americans prefer opera well sung 
in foreign languages than indifferently sung in the 
vernacular tongue. Some Americans there are who 
think all translations unsatisfactory and who insist 
on the languages for which the music was com- 
posed. And, after all, is not the grand opera sea- 
son of foreign works in foreign languages better 
supported by London’s high society than the operas 
in English are? What is the difference between 
New York and London in that respect? 


—— 9 


CONCENTRATION 


Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity 
for concentration of mind during practice hours. 
Moving the fingers up and down over the keys of 
the piano while the mind is wandering elsewhere 
will not develop technical skill. The more the will 
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is firmly fixed on the muscles and nerves in use the 
sooner will the technical powers develop. 

The whole art of memory, too, consists in the 
most exclusive concentration of mind on the studied 
subject. Many musicians, complain of a lack of 
memory, as if memory in itself was a kind of 
mental feature which some brains had and others 
had not. Of course some brains can remember 
with less effort than other brains need, in the same 
way that some voices are stronger and more musical 
than other voices. But everyone has a voice and a 
nose, an ear and a foot, a hand and a memory. The 
common defect, however, is that the memory and 
the hand are not sufficiently developed by mental 
concentration, Any man can learn the number on 
his door with practice. If he had the trained or 
natural concentration of mind he could remember 
any number or any fact without long practice. 


—--—6-—-— 
RABELAIS ON FRENCH MUSIC 


Rabelais, whom Victor Hugo named the greatest 
literary genius of France—ranking with. Dante of 
Italy, Cervantes of Spain and Shakespeare of Eng- 
land—wrote his extraordinary books on Grangou- 
sier, Pantagruel and Gargantua, about 1532, two 
full centuries before Joseph Haydn was born, more 
than a hundred and fifty years before the births of 
Bach and Handel. If Handel is old fashioned 
what must the music of Rabelais’ day be like? Be- 
fore we examine the music, however, let us look 
at medieval Paris. The streets were merely nar- 
row passages admitting very little air and hardly a 
ray of sunlight. Says Tighe Hopkins: 

If the citizens had elected to live by the strictest rules 
of health, their conditions and surroundings would have 
been greatly against them; but, in circumstances which 
built up the odds on the other side, they fought in aid of 
the enemy—disease. The heaps and hillocks of rotting 
matter and other abominations, the gaping holes which re- 
ceived contributions of the same description, the pools of 
filthy water, and the reeking sewer as hideous to the sight 
as to the smell, made each frequented thoroughfare a sep- 
arate center of infection. 

Paris, of course, was no freer from the plague 
than other great cities of Europe were, during the 
long age of ignorance of sanitation. The dead 
were buried wherever the survivors thought fit to 
place them—in the garden, in the cellar of the house, 
or six feet below the surface of the street itself if 
there were no cellars or gardens available. No 
wonder the inhabitants of Paris died like flies in the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, while Rabelais 
was at work. In eight weeks there were forty 
thousand deaths from the plague alone. Yet the 
Parisians made music. The instruments and the 
kind of music are described by Rabelais in his edu- 
cation of Gargantua: 

After this they recreated themselves with singing musi- 
cally, in four or five parts, or upon a set theme or ground 
at random, as it best pleased them. In matter of musical 
instruments, he learned to play upon the lute, the virginals, 
the harp, Almain flute with nine holes, viol, and sackbut. 

Before the music began Gargantua “washed his 
hands and eyes with fair fresh water.” Rabelais 
was writing for a public which did not believe in 
washing. Lecky, in his “History of European Mor- 
als” says that “the cleanliness of the body was re- 
garded as a pollution of the soul,” and a French 
writer, Franklin, says that cleanliness was thought 
a dangerous practice, a culpable vanity, a sin, in 
every cloister. Queen Margaret of Navarre once 
boasted to her lover that her hands had not been 
washed for eight days. We must understand, there- 
fore, that Gargantua was a dashing and gay young 
man with very advanced ideas, to wash his eyes and 
hands in fair fresh water before he began his study . 
of music. And France was then the most enlightened 
country in the world. Other cities of equal popula- 
tion would have been just as plague infested. The 
instruments which Rabelais knew are either obso- 
lete today or altered almost beyond recognition. The 
lute and the virginals have vanished entirely, and 
the harp had not yet been made a modern instru- 
ment by the inventor Erard. The word Almain is 
simply the old English of the translators Urquhart 
and Motteux. It means nothing more or less than 
German. Gargantua was learning the German flute. 
The viol has been modified into the violin and the 
viola. Only the sackbut, or trombone as we now 
call it, remains almost the same. Its bell-shaped 
end has become more roundedly open. But it is 
not only the instruments which have changed since 
the days of Rabelais. The tempered scale was un- 
known in 1532. Even in 1750 Rameau was con- 
sidered visionary by most of his contemporaries 
when he wrote in favor of equal Temperament in 
his new “Démonstration du Principe de. I’Har- 
monie.” And the famous Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique was not founded until 1795, when Rabelais 
had been dead for 242 years. 
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IS KNOWLEDGE OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 


THROAT A HELP OR A HINDRANCE TO SINGERS? 
By William A. C. Zerffii 








HERE is a very firmly established belief prevalent 

that it is not only unnecessary, but actually dan- 

gerous for a singer to have any understanding or 
knowledge of the workings. of the mechanism which pro- 
duces the voice. It is claimed that such knowledge makes 
the singer conscious of his throat in such a way as to 
interfere with his singing. This claim has received sup- 
port from the statement of famous singers who profess 
their absolute ignorance of the anatomy and physiology of 
the throat, and Patti’s famous remark: “Je ne sais rien,” 
which she made in response to a query as to how she 
produced her tones, has been quoted until it is threadbare. 
The policy most generally followed is this: That since 
the vocal organ acts automatically, the best. thing to do 
is to leave it alone, not to think about it, to try to forget 
that the throat plays any part in the production of the 
voice. 

It is not necessary to be a great student of psychology 
in order to realize that we have by no means an absolute 
and arbitrary control over our mind. To tell a person to 
“leave the throat alone,” or “not to think about it,” is 
just about the equivalent of a doctor advising a patient 
troubled with insomnia to go home and “go to sleep.” 
So many of our impulses are subconscious and others 
have become unconscious, that it is not always easy to 
determine just how they came into existence, and the 
mere desire to do, or not to do a certain thing, does by no 
means always bring fulfillment. 

In discussing the throat, it must always be remembered 
that we are dealing with something which serves a double 
purpose. At times it is used for singing or speaking, at 
others for swallowing. Furthermore, the tone producing 
organ of the throat, the larynx, is subconsciously controlled, 


whereas the swallowing mechanism is consciously controlled. 
This swallowing mechanism also plays an important part 
in modifying the tone produced. The action of the vocal 
organ can only be induced by thought, that is to say, we 
have to think a tone first, before the larynx adjusts itself 
so as to be capable of producing it: Just as the iris 
contracts and expands when the eye is subjected to a stronger 
or weaker light without our being conscious of the fact, 
so the larynx adjusts itself automatically to produce the 
pitch indicated by the thought of the tone. We are 
no more capable of consciously controlling the action of 
the larynx than we are of contracting or expanding the 
iris at will. 

It is, therefore, very obviously, not the thought, nor 
the knowledge of the action of the throat which hinders 
free production of tone, but it is the lack of knowledge 
of the construction of the throat which permits the 
actual though unconscious contraction of that portion 
of the throat which interferes with the free action of 
the larynx. No matter how sincere our intention to 
relax may be, we need actual proof that the desired 
relaxation has taken place, before we are justified in 
accepting it as true. 

Were the throat constructed for the purpose of sing- 
ing or speaking alone, we would not need to know any 
more about it than we do about the eye in order to see. 
Since it is not, the policy of ignorance is not one which 
can be safely followed, and must ultimately give way 
to an exact knowledge and intelligent understanding of 
the construction and function of the throat. Once this 
has been attained, the fakes and fancies of individuals 
will perforce cease to exist, and the art of singing will 
be able to take a big step forward. 





FINE PROGRESS MADE IN MUSIC 
AT UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Attendance Increases 30 Per Cent. During Past Year— 
Notable Additions Made to Faculty 

Ann Arbor, Mich. June 23, 1920.—The University 
School of Music has just closed the most successful year 
in its history. Splendid artistic results have been attained, 
not only among the large number of students who have 
been enrolled from nearly forty States and countries, but 
also in the several concert series, many of the world’s 
greatest artists and organizations having been heard. The 
attendance at the school has been increased approximately 
30 per cent. over the preceding year and indications point 
to a still larger enrollment next fall. Despite the fact that 
a year ago twenty teaching and practice studios were added, 
extensive alterations on the school building are being made 
this summer, whereby as many more studios will be pro- 
vided for school use when work is resumed in October. 

A number of important musicians are also being added 
to the teaching staff. In the vocal department, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Wheeler, well known soprano and Victor artist, for- 
merly of New York City, and Frank L. Thomas, a bari- 
tone, have been engaged. In the piano department, Maude 
Okkelberg, a graduate of the school, who for a number 
of years before her marriage was a valuable member of 
the faculty, will rejoin the teaching staff. Grace Richards, 
a gifted graduate of the school, will also become a member 
of the faculty. The violin department will be strengthened 
by the addition of Marian Struble, a young American ar- 
tist, who-has had notable success both as teacher and per- 
former. During the war she made a splendid record in the 
soldier camps of France, and since that time has been at 
the head of the violin department at Hillsdale College. In 
the organ department, Earl V. Moore will be assisted by 
Harry Russell Evans. 

Probably one of the most important faculty additions, 
and one. which will have great influence upon the future 
development of the school, is the coming of George Oscar 
Bowen, a widely known authority in the field of public 
school music and drawing, as head of this department. 
Mr. Bowen was for a number of years director of music 
in the public schools of Stamford Conn., and Yonkers, 
N. Y., where his progressive and successful methods at- 
tracted much attention, and where his classrooms became 
the mecca for music supervisors who desired to familiarize 
themselves with the most successful methods of public 
school jnstruction. For the past three years Mr. Bowen 
has been director of the Community Music in the city of 
Flint. In this industrial center he has accomplished results 
which -have been of great importance. During the sum- 
mers, in association with Ralph Baldwin, he conducted 
a school of musical pedagogy at Northampton, Mass., 
which was attended by hundreds of supervisors. Begin- 
ning with the summer of 1920, Mr. Bowen will conduct, in 
connection with the summer session of the University 
School of Music, a similar school of methods. 

This annual summer session,.covering eight weeks from 
July 28 to August 21, promises to be fully as successful 
as the regular session just closed. Among the regular 
members of the faculty who will be in charge are the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Albert A. Stanley, director; Mrs. George B. 
Rhead, piano; Nora C. Hunt, singing; Earl V. Moore, 
organ theory and history; Anthony J. Whitmire, violin; 
Wilfred Wilson, band instruments; Otto J. Stahl, piano 
and theory; Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, dean of women. 

The twenty-fifth annual commencement of the Univer- 
sity School of Music took place Thursday afternoon, June 
17, when the following young musicians joined the great 
alumni body of the school: Artist diplomas—Henry Hugh 
Altvater, Marcia Coburn, Henry Russell Evens, Katharine 
Farrah, Gertrude Flowerday, Elsie Eggleston-Kempton, 
Grace Richards, Edith Staehler; normal diplomas—Anna 
L. Barton, Robert B. Gordon, Norah Babbit Harsh, Lillian 
Poole-Harton, Johanna Klaphaak, Helen L. Marshall, 





Angenette Martin; certificates—Elizabeth Ambrose, Anna 
L. Barton, Ruth Clancy, Katherine Farrah, Flora Kelley, 
Edith R. Love, G. Fay Macdougali, Helen L. 
Margery E. Reynolds and Frances Hazel Ritchey. 


Marshall, 





_encore. 


An interesting musical program was provided in which 
the following graduates took part: Gertrude Flowerday, 
Katharine Farrah, Henry Hugh Altvater, Marcia Coburn 
and Edith Staebler. The commencement address was de- 
livered by Dr. Stanley, who presented the diplomas. K.B 


Italian League Entertains Gennaro Curci 


On the eve of his departure for Italy, the members of 
the Italian Musical League, this city, entertained Gennaro 
Mario Curci at the club rooms. Mr. Curci will spend the 
summer months abroad, returning about October 1. 

Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Alfredo Martino deserve much 
credit for the success of the evening, inasmuch as they were 
responsible for the arrangement of the musical program 
rendered. The opening number was a piano solo by J. 
Gagliano, a Chopin polonaise, which he played in a man- 
ner that bespoke much talent. He was cordially received 
and during the evening was called upon to play additional 
numbers. 

Chevalier Corradetti then sang the ever popular prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” He was in excellent voice ated his in- 
terpretation found evident appreciation and resulted in an 
Following him came Santi Giuca, a tenor who has 
been studying with Mr. Curci. He was heard in the aria 
from Puccini’s “The Girl of the Golden West,” ‘in 
which he displayed a fine quality of voice and breadth in 
feeling. Giuseppi Lanza, another agreeable tenor, selected 
the ballata from “Rigoletto,” and he, too, came in for 
his share of the evening’s applause. 

The fair sex was well represented in Valentine Paggi, 
another Curci pupil, who reflected much credit upon her 
teacher. She is the possessor of a coloratura soprano voice 
of lovely timbre which she uses with intelligence. Her 
interpretation of the “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto” 
brought forth a tumult of applause and cries of “bravo.” 
Cesare Sodero furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 

Following the musical program were two speeches made 
by Chevalier Corradetti and A. Frabasilis, both of whom 
thanked Mr. Curci for his splendid work for the Italian 
League. The latter, in responding, thanked the members 
for their wonderful entertainment. Light refreshments 
were then served. The board of directors (all of whom 
were present) consists of Cesare Sodero, president; Ed- 
oardo Trucco, vice-president; Alberto Bimboni, Ferruccio 
Corradetti, Alfredo Martino, G. Bonfiglio, Carlo Sodero, 
F. Pignoloni, G. Pinsuti, L. Albertiere and Leo Stroppiana. 
Other members present included: R. Rotondo, P. Tuzzo, 
T. Strana, A. Farina, Luigi Curci, A. Ferrillo, G. Sam- 
marco, Edgar Trucco, N. Stroppiana, A. Egidi, Sig. Agrini, 
E, Gianbruno, F. Ciampolini, P. Romano, Sig. Ferrara, G. 
Alessandri, Sig. Capone, Grazia Durante, Laura Newell, 
Mrs. Bonfiglio, Laura Salvom, Madge Williams, Ada 
Paggi, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Isaacson. 


Recent Police Band Concerts 


On Saturday, June 19, the Police Band gave a concert at 
Carl Schurz Park, the program of which follows: Over- 
ture, “Stradella,” Flotow; “Venetian Love Song,” Nevin, 
and berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Godard, played by Patrolman 
Benisch, cornetist; selected songs sung by Vera Warwick; 
descriptive episode, “The Traffic Officer,” Rogers; scene 
from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; clarinet solo, “Les Al- 
saciennes,” Rollins, played by Patrolman Herman Escher ; 
melodies from “The Royal Vagabond,” Goetzel, and 
“Grand American Fantasy,” Herbert. The national anthem 
concluded the program. 

At Kings Park on Sunday, June 27, the band, Patrolman 
Otto Erbar conducting, was heard in the following num- 
bers: March, “Sabre and Spurs,” Sousa; scenes from 
“Aida,” Verdi; Irish tune from “County Derry,” Grain- 
ger; Polish dance, Scharwenka; “Dance of the Hours,” 
from “La Gioconda,” Ponchielli; overture, “Zampa,” Herold ; 
“Salut d’Amour,” Elgar; intermezzo, “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose,” Nevin, and melodies from ‘“Florodora,” Stuart. 
The soloists were Vera Warwick, who sang “Smilin’ 
Through,” Arthur A. Penn, and Patrolman Escher, who 
played a clarinet solo, “Delecta.” : 


I SEE THAT— 


The enrolment at the University of Michigan School of 
Music increased 30 per cent. last year. 

Dr. William C. Carl is vacationing in Maine and the 
White Mountains. 

Marguerite Namara sang at the final Globe Concert. 

Ethel Leginska will teach this summer at Peterboro, N. H. 

Gennario Mario Curci was entertained by the Italian 

i League on the eve of his departure for Europe. 

Ruth Ray has joined the violinistic colony at Lake George. 

Sidney Baldwin's artist-pupils were heard in their annual 
recital. 

Owing to an injured right hand, Charles De Harrack 
played with his left hand only at a recent concert. 
Sasha Votichenko is in Paris, where he will give tym- 
panon recitals of French music of the seventeenth cen 

tury. 

Hollywood, Cal:, recently completed a two weeks’ music 
festival. 

Mary Jordan will sing at the Brooklyn Academy of Arts 
and Sciences on November 22 and at Columbia Uni 
versity on December 15. 

Lionel Storr is booked to appear with most of the oratorio 
societies next season, 

Mary Mellish is simmering at Lake George, N. Y. 

The Southern appearances of Lena Doria Devine's artist 
pupil, Louise Stallings, were very successful, 

Mana-Zucca has over one hundred compositions for piano, 
voice, violin and orchestra to her credit. 

Millie Ryan is a strong advocate of the establishment of 
a National Conservatory of Music 

Alma Simpson’s “Evenings of Songs” are much in demand 

Olive Nevin has secured Lucile Drummond as her personal 
representative. 

The Toledo Orchestra probably will give six concerts next 
season as well as a series of “Pops.” 

Washington was very enthusiastic over the Aborn Opera 
Company’s performance of “Ruddigore.”” 

The summer season of municipal opera in St. Louis opened 
with “Robin Hood.” 2 

Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Marcella Craft, Arthur 
Middleton and Orville Harrold were the soloists at the 
Indianapolis Centennial. 

Dr. De Koos almost created a sensation in Europe by ar 
ranging an international concert bureau at Amsterdam 

The increased development of music in the West was 
shown at the recent University of Nebraska Festival. 

Mrs. W. Biers, Mrs. R. Dunning and Alice Clark have 
formed a trio to give concerts in Northern California 

Robert Quait has been robbed again, 

1919-20 has been a banner season for John Hand. 

Baseball and rugs are Carl H. Tollefsen’s hobbies 

William Wylie appeared in a concert of high standard at 
Columbus on June 20. 

W. H. C. Burnett believes that an artist must be adver- 
tised just as any commodity would be if sales are 
made. 

Pietro A. Yon has closed a tour which covered most of 
the important cities in the country 

Ralph Thomas, the tenor of Cincinnati, was unusually suc 
cessful in his first Paris recital. 

Edward Johnson was the guest of honor at the June 23 
luncheon of “The Woman Pays Club.” 

Charles Henry Meltzer, in an article pays high tribute to 
Margaret Romaine. 





The Goldman Concert Band continues to draw enormous 
crowds to the concerts at Columbia University. 
John Mokrejs has written a book called “Lessons in 


Rhythm.” 

G. N. Broadberry says that the daily newspaper is a barom- 
eter of the human pulse. 

Maurice Goldblatt is a connoisseur of music and art. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was exceedingly well received 
at his Paris recital. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will give another series of recitals 
in London before returning to America. 

Helen Yorke, bride of Mischa Appelbaum, asserts that she 
is just beginning her career. 

The Mississippi Music Teachers’ Association and Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs held a convention in Jackson. 
The Municipal Chorus in Denver sang “Aida” in a civic 

association festival. 

The strike of the theatrical musicians scheduled for today 
has been averted. 

Kingsbery Foster has joined the ranks of musical comedy 
producers. 

Beginning July 6, Hugo Riesenfeld will entertain 400 chil 
dren from the East Side at the Rivoli and Rialto the 
aters. 

Victor Herbert’s new operetta, “The Girl in the Spot 
light,” will be produced at the Knickerbocker Theater 
in New York on July 12. 

Elizabeth Siedoff now is under the management of John 
Wesley Miller. 

Jacques S. Danielson is in California, where he will re 
main until July 20, 

The New York Symphony Orchestra was royally received 
upon its arrival in New York. 


Vera Janacopulos was scheduled to sing in Paris on June 2 
The first week of Stadium concerts draws record audi 
ences, 


The engagement is announced of Miss Louise Homer to 
Ernest Van Rensselaer Stires. 

The New York Police Band is to make a concert tour 

of Eastern cities next fall. 

annual convention of the National Association of 

Organists will be held in New York July 27-30 

Emma Roberts will be a Palm Beach visitor in February 

Mischa Levitzki will play at least nine times in Greater 
New York next season. 4 

Caruso refused to discuss his jewel robbery upon his 
return to the metropolis last Sunday. G. N, 
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OAKLAND ORPHEUS CLUB WINS 
ADDED LAURELS IN FINAL CONCERT 


Mabel Riegelman, the Soloist, Given Hearty Reception 
—Music Features Industrial Exposition—Lizeta 
Kalova Heard in Recital—Edith M. Benjamin 
Returns from East—New Trio for 
Berkeley—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., June 12, 1920.—A large and enthusiastic 
audience assembled in the Oakland Municipal Opera 
House, June 8, for the last concert of the season given by 
the Oakland Orpheus Club, under the direction of Edwin 
Dunbar Crandall, with Bessie Beatty Roland at the piano. 
Mabel Riegelman, one of Oakland’s most successful sing- 
ers, who has achieved distinction with the Chicago and 
Boston Grand Opera companies, was the special soloist. 
She was given a very warm reception for her singing of 
two dramatic arias—the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” and 
“Vissi d’Arte” from “La Tosca”—besides a group of 
songs. “The Long Road,” by Wallace Sabin, San Fran- 
cisco director and composer, was featured on the program 
rendered by the club. Other numbers included “Sweet and 
Low,” Tennyson; Dudley Buck’s “On the Sea”; “Swords 
Out for Charlie’; “Caro Mio Ben”; “Tarantella,” Dubois ; 

“Dearest, Awake,” Storch, and others. 
Music Features InpustriaL Exposition, 

The huge arena of the Municipal Auditorium was the 
setting, from May 22 to 31, of the Commercial Travelers 
Industrial Exposition, when each afternoon and evening 
Paul Steindorff’s excellent band discoursed popular pro- 
grams of music. By courtesy of Leo Feist, music pub- 
lishers, and M. Witmark & Sons several vocal soloists 
were included in the programs, ong | them being the 
Feist Trio, Peggy Le Hay, Al Brown, Rea Harkness and 


Girls’ Drum Corps and May Festival of old folk dances 
being added attractions. For the American Legion Day 
memorial exercises took place in the theater, when a 
sacred concert was given by Steindorff’s Band. Soloelle 
demonstrations also were a feature ofthis day. The Am- 
pico concert in the theater, May 23, was by courtesy of 
Kohler & Chase. 
Russian Viotrnists Hearp 1n REcIrAt. 

Lizeta Kalova, Russian violinist, who is staying in the 
bay cities for several months, was presented in recital by 
Miss Z. W. Potter, concert manager, at the Hotel Oak- 
land, June 1, when a hundred or more persons were in- 
vited to hear a program of artistic excellence. The artist 
used a cherished Stradivarius violin valued at $4,000, At 
the piano Hazel Nichols gave efficient support. 


Epitn M. BenyAMIN Returns From East, 

Edith M. Benjamin, well known vocalist of Oakland, 
who departed for the East soon after her success with the 
American Opera Company in “The Bohemian,” has again 
returned to the Coast for several months and is planning 
to give a concert in September. She has returned as 
manager and assistant of Percy Rector Stephens, New 
York singing teacher, who is to spend several months in 
San Francisco. 

New Trio For BERKELEY. 

Mrs. Waldeck Biers, soprano; Mrs. Ruette Dunning, 
pianist, and Alice Clark, contralto, well known musicians 
of Berkeley, have formed a trio and are planning to give 
recitals in various towns and cities of Northern Califor- 
nia. Vivian Edwards is the accompanist. Mrs. Biers re- 
cently gave a pleasing recital before the Tamalcraft Club, 
when she was accompanied by Enid Carusi. 


First Baptist Cuourcn CnHorr Gives Concert. 
An excellent program of secular music, under the direc- 





the First Baptist Church on June 4. The soloists were 
Ruth Collyer, cellist; William J. Reed, reader; Mrs. J. 
Locke, E. N. Deprez, Ada Barton and Mrs. E. P. Miller. 


YounG Sincer Wins Success at T AND D THEATER. 

Edythe Cunningham, appropriately styled “California 
Nightingale,” met with unprecedented approval and suc- 
cess in her first week’s engagement on any stage (at the 
Oakland T and D Theater), which terminated June 5. 
Engaged by Eugene L. Perry to make her first appearance 
here, the young singer has now been assured of booking 
over the entire Turner and Dahnken circuit. 
EvizasetH Simpson’s Pupits Give Excetrent Concert. 

Two artist-pupils of Elizabeth Simpson, of Berkeley, 
were presented recently at the Twentieth Century Club. 
Winifred Williams, of San Francisco, and Ethel Long 
Martin, of Oakland, pianists, gave what was considered 
one of the most artistic and impressive pupils’ concerts 
that has been given at any time in the vicinity. A large 
audience showed unwonted enthusiasm as the program 
proceeded and showered the artists with flowers. Miss 
Simpson was heartily congratulated upon the success of 
the young pianists. 

Mitts Coiiece Conrers BacHELor or Music DEGREE. 

At Mills College commencement exercises Connell Kee- 
fer was the first student to receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, this being the first time Mills has conferred 
such a degree. It is indicative of a growing academic ap- 
preciation of the importance of music that the awarding 
of this degree has been made possible. Miss Keefer was 
a pupil of Alice C. Bumbaugh, in harmony and history; 
W. J. McCoy, in counterpoint and composition, and W. W. 
Carruth, in organ. Miss Keefer’s recent recital of her 
own muisc created a very favorable impression. 


Paut Sternporrr Re-ELectep BAND Dzrecror. 


Anita E. Sullivan. 


Soloelle Concert was given, the 


Styles Music House (phonograph rec- 
ords) was represented, and on the 28th, in the theater, a 
Hayward Boys’ 


Band, 


tion of F. A. Woodward, with Martha Dukes Parker at 
the piano, was given by the chorus choir and soloists of 





For the eleventh consecutive year, Paul Steindorff has 
been appointed director of the Oakland Municipal Band. 
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Under his direction the Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Lakeside Park always attract thousands of listeners. 
Joun Patron Sororst at CLosinc H. S. Concert. 

The Technical High School Choral Club and Orchestra 
recently gave its closing concert of the semester, which 
was directed by Mrs. M. W. Davis and Grace Gant, of 
the musical faculty. John Patton, a young San Francisco 
baritone, gave Valentine’s song from “Faust” and the 
“Carmen” toreador song, being supported by both choral 
and orchestra in the latter. The choral club has 140 mem- 
bers and the orchestra forty. 

TAMALCRAFT CLuB ENTERTAINED. 

A reception and musicale was given recently at Mrs. 
Waldeck Bier’s Berkeley studio to members of the Tamal- 
craft Club and other music lovers. This is the first of the 
musicales to be given this season. 

Junior Rusint Musicat Crus Procram. 

The last meeting of the Junior Rubini Club was held 
recently at Virginia Hager’s residence. Those who took 
part in the program were Inez Gardner, George Hartman, 
Gertrude Wright, Lloyd Bradley, Charlotte Rosenberg, 
Adrianne Powell, Chan Keeney, Marion McLaren, Pane 
Reed, Grace Wacker, Gerald Auston, Karla Nickel, Har- 
riet Potts, Floy Street, Naomi Wingfield, Virginia Hager 
and Fern Fuller. President Farla Nickel presided. 

Notes. 

Grace Timmons, of Berkeley, was presented recently by 
her teacher, Helen McNitt, in a two-piano recital at Wig- 
wam Hall, Oakland. 

The chorus choir of the First Baptist Church, on June 
4, gave a musical program of choral, solo, quartet and in- 
strumental numbers. The soloists were Ada Barton, so- 
prano; Alice McComb, contralto; William J. Reed, tenor, 
and E. N. Deprez, bass. On June 6 the program is to be 
repeated at the army base hospital at Palo Alto. 

An evening of music and drama was given May 20 by 
the pupils of Carrie Watson’s school, for the building 
fund. Emma King is music teacher and Mrs. Oscar 
Maillard Bennett instructor of the class in dramatics. 

The second concert of the Berkeley Orchestra, an ama- 
teur organization, directed by Anton H, Embs, supervisor 
of music in the Berkeley schools, was held June 3. Mar- 
garet Prall played the andante from the Mendelssohn 
concerto with orchestral accompaniment. The active mem- 
bership now numbers fifty-four. 

The annual election of officers of Cecilia Choral Society 
(directed by Percy A. R. Dow) this year are as follows: 
President, Mrs. H. S. Engle; vice-presidents, Florence R. 
Brown and Edith Hirsh; secretary, Frieda Smith; treas- 
urer, Eva Gunn; associate membership chairman, Miss A. 
H. Cheney; librarian, Miss D. Gebhardt; assistant, Miss 
C. Haelke, and accompanist, Mrs. P. A. R. Dow. The 
club gave its final concert of the season at the Greek The- 
ater, Berkeley. It will resume rehearsals in September. 

Georgia Fleming, well known in amateur musical circles 
of the East Bay section, who has been residing in Corning, 
Cal., for the past year, is now visiting old friends in Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Alameda and Marin County. She is the 
guest of Elizabeth and Helen Taylor, where musical and 
other friends are frequently being entertained in her honor. 

For July 20, Prof. Samuel J. Hume announces the 
Paulist Choir of sixty boys, under the direction of Father 
W. J. Flinn, in a concert at the Greek Theater, Berkeley. 

The Danish tenor, Paul Bjornskjold, is making an ex- 
cellent impression upon bay cities’ audiences, 

A musicale was given fecently at the residence of Norah 
Hackett, Alameda, for the benefit of Cooper E. 
Zion Church, Oakland. Those who rendered numbers were 
Pearl Hinds, piano; Mr. Pierson, vocal; Elmer Clayburn, 
cornet; Lutie Saunders, piano; Miss Sweetwine and Mrs. 
Gondeau, vocal duets; Mrs. Larsch, reader, and Miss 
Stratton, address. ; 

Rosemond Gilmour, piano pupil of Leone Nesbit, and 
Phyllis Harms, violin pupil of Samuel Savannah, recently 
gave a joint recital in the Jenkins School of Music. The 
program containled two groups each of piano and ee 


solos. 





YSAYE AND ELMAN ADD 
PORTLAND TO THEIR TRIUMPHS 


Large Audience Applauds Violinist’s Remarkable Per- 
formance—Dent Mowrey Exhibits Skill in 
Recital—Notes 

Portland, Ore., June 7, 1920—Eugene Ysaye and Mischa 
Elman appeared in joint recital June 2, playing works for 
two violins. The artists, who amazed a large audience 
with the superiority of their performance, were heard in 
Mozart’s concertante in D major, Bach’s concerto in D 
minor, Molique’s concertante in F major, and Moszkow-’ 
ski’s suite for two violins. Joseph Bonime provided sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. The concert, which took place 
in the Heilig Theater, was managed by Steers & Coman. 

Dent Mowrey Exursits SKILL In RECITAL. 

Dent Mowrey, who plays in a manner that bespeaks the 
finished pianist, gave a recital in the ballroom of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, June 1. His program was arranged with ar- 
tistic judgment and included works by Debussy, Liszt, 
Brahms, Reger, Beethoven, and five of his own composi- 
tions. Beginning with Diabelli’s sonata, which Mr. Mow- 
rey has reharmonized, he held the audience under his sway 
until the last encore. Notable among his own compositions 
were the “Dance of Earth Beings and Satyrs” and “Le 
Coeur de ma Mie,” which were well received. Mr. Mowrey 
is leaving for New York in September. 

Junior Crus Exects OFFicers. 

The Junior Department of the Monday Musical Club, 
which has presented several interesting programs this sea- 
son, held its closing meeting recently and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Helen Smith, president; Ramona Kingsley, 
vice-president ; Vera Burke, secretary; Jerome Kelly, treas- 
urer. 

Notes, 

Carolyn A. Alchin has closed her local class and has left 

for Seattle, where she will give a course in harmony at the 


University of Washington. i 
Piano pupils of Mordaunt A. Goodnough, Abby White- 
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side, Jessie Lewis, Lucien E. Becker, Martha B. Reynolds 
and Dorothea Nash, were heard in recital recently. 

F. X. Arens, New York vocal teacher, passed through 
Portland last week 6n his way to Hood River, Ore., where 
he will spend the summer. J.R.O. 


REDLANDS’ SPINET CLUB TO 
OFFER MORE ARTISTS’ CONCERTS 





Local Musicians to Appear in Evening Programs— 
Tomford Harris Exhibits Ability in Recital— 
Irene Finley’s Playing at Graduation 
Pleases 


Redlands, Cal., June 6, 1920.—At the annual meeting of 
the Spinet Club, held June 2, a change in policy for the 
coming season was agreed upon. The usual seven after- 
noon recitals will be discontinued and in their place will be 
given two or three evening concerts by local musicians. 
The number of artist recitals will be increased from three 
to four or five, and only the best obtainable will be pre- 
sented, 

The following officers were chosen: Annette Carttidge, 
president; Mrs. E. B. Patterson and Mrs. S. Guy Jones, 
vice-presidents ; Joybell Hatcher, secretary; Grace Eaton, 
treasurer; Mrs. Paul Moore, business manager; Nellie 
Ruggles, assistant business manager; Mrs. Norman Pal- 
mer and Philip Goodwin, directors. 


Tomrorp Harris Exuipirs ApiLity IN REcITAL. 


A small audience, but one that was very appreciative of 
the marked ability of the young artist, heard the recital at 
the Contemporary Clubhouse, given by Tomford Harris, 
a talented musician of Pasadena, on the evening of June 3. 
Redlands musicians are expecting to hear from this boy 
later, as he leaves soon to study with Harold Bauer. 


IRENE FINLEY PLEASES IN GRADUATION PROGRAM. 


Irene Finley, the popular young violinist of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, was heard on the evening of June 4 
at the Chapel Hall in her graduation recital from the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. The fact that Miss Finley used a gen- 
uine Amati violin, made in 1684 and now belonging to 
Joseph Zoellner, Sr., her instructor, was of decided interest 
to those appreciative of fine instruments. Her program 
included sonata in A minor, Handel; concerto in G minor, 
Max Bruch; “Viennese Melodie,” Gaertner-Kreisler; 
“Spanish Dance,” Granados-Kreisler; “Old Refrain,” 
Kreisler, and “Polonaise,” Wieniawski. 

Pupits’ REcITALs. 


A vocal recital was given on June 5 in University Chapel 
Hall by three members of the graduating class—Helen 
Cruickshank, Beulah Dye and Ruth Sawyers. 

Recitals have been presented during the past week by 
pupils of Edith R. Smith, Grace Eaton and Gertrude 
Matthis. J. Hi. 








WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 








Alcock, Bechtel: 

Tacoma, Wash., July 14 
Alcock, Merle: 

Tacoma, Wash., July 14. 
Arden, Cecil: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., July 10. 

Portland, Me., July 12. 
Caruso, Enrico: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14 
Graveure, Louis: 

Alpena, Mich., July 9. 
Karle, Theo: 

Tacoma, Wash., July 28. 
Langenhan, Christine: 

Chicago, IIl., July 23. 
Morgana, Nina: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Polk, Rudolph: 

New Brunswick, N.-J., July 9 

Magnolia, Mass., July 30 
Schofield, Edgar: 

Clarkesburg, W. Va., July 8 

Pittsburgh, Pa., July 9. 

Plymouth, Mass., August 23 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 

Concord, N. H., September 5. 

Tacoma, Wash., August 4. 
Stoessel, Albert: 

Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14, 
Zarad, Francesca: 

Ellensburg, Wash., July 9. 

Tacoma, Wash., July 21, 


Wittell Recital in Reading, Pa., Enjoyed 
On Wednesday evening, June 23, an interesting recital 


was given at the studio of George D. Haage, of Reading, 
Pa., by Chester Wittell, pianist, assisted by his brother, 


Leigh Wittell, violinist. The program follows: Prelude 
and fugue in major, Bach; sonata in A major, Schubert; 
nocturne in C sharp minor, etude, op. 25, No. 1 and 11, valse, 
op. 42, Chopin; sonata in C minor, violin and piano, first 


movement, Grieg; prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff ; 
“The Lark,” Balakireff; rhapsody No. 10, Liszt, and con 
certo in A minor, MacDowell, second piano part being 
played by Mr. Haage. 


Daniel Visanska in the Adirondacks 


Daniel Visanska, the well known violinist, of New York, 
left the city on June 30 for Old Forge, in the Adirondack 
Mountains. He will resume his activities in the metropolis 
October 1. 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON OF 1920-21 AS IT 
LOOKS IN ADVANCE TO A LOCAL MANAGER 


By Ben Franklin, Albany, N. Y. 








[Ben Franklin is the well known manager of musical 
events in Albany, Schenectady, Troy, N. Y., and vicin- 
ity, and has brought practically all of the leading at- 
tractions of the musical world to these cities in the 
years he has worked there. In this article he presents 
in straightforward, simple and concise form the posi- 
tion of the local manager, and doubtlessly speaks the 
thoughts of many other managers in similar positions 
throughout the country. It may be remarked, however, 
that the Musical Courier does not share with him the 
apprehension in regard to the coming season which he 
expresses in the final paragraph. From what we know 
of advance bookings, general inquiries as to artists and 
other musical attractions, etc., the 1920-21 season prom- 
ises to be quite equal to the magnificent one which has 
just ended.—Editor’s Note.] 


W ITH few exceptions, the local managers in the vari 

ous cities of the United States where musical 
events have become an important feature of the social and 
were well satisfied with the results at 
and it may be said that that season was 
a whole 
local 


educational life, 
tained last season, 
one of the few in which these same managers as 
might be said to be satisfied. Efficient and sincere 
managers are a very strong force for the development of 
music in their localities—of this there can be little doubt. 
Many will say that they present their attractions for the 
purpose of financial gain, and if this be true, it is equally 
true of the artists’ managers and of the artists themselves. 
The artists’ managers are in the business for purely finan- 
cial reasons; nor do I see many artists giving their ser- 
vices for the sake of art, nor recall many who, knowing 
that the local manager has sustained a loss, more or less 
severe, are willing to reduce terms so that this manager 
may settle his bills without loss. I do think, however, that 
the local manager is entitled to most credit, as there is lit- 
tle doubt but that he assumes the greatest risks. The ar- 
tist places himself under a manager, who, as a rule, prom- 
ises to secure as many engagements as possible for him. A 
financial arrangement is usually made in regard to ex- 
penses and then the artist is put forth. The division is 
a matter of conjecture, but seldom does either party have 
a loss at the end of the season; rather, in most cases, is 
there a division of a highly satisfactory nature. 

While it may be said that the past season was satisfac- 
tory to the artist, to the manager, and to the local im- 
presario, it may also be said that the local manager is an- 
ticipating the coming season with conflicting emotions. His 
work is becoming more and more arduous each season, and 
his chances for success are growing less at the same time. 
This comes from various reasons all of which are perti- 
nent. In very few cities are there concert halls of any size, 
well appointed for the comfort of the audience or the re- 
ception of the artist. On this account theaters, armories, 
rinks, etc., have to be pressed into service, and, as a rule, 
they are not satisfactory. For big attractions, big capacity 
in the way of seating is absolutely necessary, and where 
to get it is the great question. It is amazing how few halls 
there are in the cities of the United States suitable for 
concert purposes, and I may say that it is amazing how 
few people there are in these cities who realize this fact. 
In my own city, which is a good example of our cities gen- 
erally, we have just one hall centrally located with a 
capacity of about nine hundred seats. On this account I 
have to use a theater, and the rent of this is exactly five 
hundred dollars per night. Not only this, but I am in- 
formed that this rent will be very materially increased for 
the coming season. We pay for advertising $2.10 per inch 


in four papers, and for a big attraction I have to patronize 
generously the papers in both Troy and Schenectady. In 
fact, I cannot put on a concert with an expense of less 
than eight hundred dollars. Is it any wonder, then, that 
when a manager offers me an attraction on a 75-25 basis, 
I run out in my back yard, or up in the garret, and pound 
my head in frenzy? But when these managers do this 
they think they are doing me a favor! As I cannot make 
anything on a percentage basis, I usually buy the attraction 
at a fixed figure, and take a chance. 

This brings us up to the box office viewpoint. Ask any 
local manager, and he will tell you how few box office at- 
tractions there are among the artists. We all know them, 
and we all know of the hundreds—yes, thousands—of ar- 
tists who think (remember, I say think) they are box office 
attractions. But, notwithstanding this local expense, we 
are now confronted with the amazing boosting of prices 
among the artists for the coming season. I cannot believe 
that this is the work of the astute manager, as he should 
know conditions, and so I place the blame on these artists 
who seemingly know so little about their real worth as an 
attraction. Artists who cannot draw three hundred dollars 
through the box office charge a thousand dollars for their 
services. Confidentially, I believe that these artists know 
this themselves; else they would take a chance on a per- 
centage proposition. Of course, there are exceptions to this 
rule, and we managers know just who these exceptions are. 
I wish there were some way in which we could try these 
artists out at their own risk; then, perhaps, we local man- 
agers would have a chance. Last year I had a pianist—I 
won't say whether man or woman—who drew the smallest 
audience of the season, and yet the terms for this artist 
have been advanced just four hundred dollars for the com- 
ing season. Why, I do not know. I gave a young artist 
an opportunity to be heard at one of my concerts and paid 
her two hundred dollars. Mind you, I did not need her as 
I had a star attraction for the concert. But I felt that she 
should be heard, the season looked successful, and I was 
glad to give patrons a little more than I promised, and so I 
used her. It was an absolute favor that I did this artist, 
yet she shows her appreciation by asking me three hundred 
dollars for her services next season, 

I could go on for pages and tell just such instances, but 
what is the use—we all know that these things are true, 
and yet we cannot find the solution of the puzzle, and the 
real basis for our work is as far away as ever. On a 
75 and 25 per cent. basis | must have a four thousand dol- 
lar house in order to come out even, and then I am not paid 
for my work; but the artist takes away three thousand 
dollars and is happy. I won't mention names, but two 
artists who value their services at one thousand dollars 
each attempted to give concerts in Saratoga Springs last 
season, and neither one of them drew two hundred dollars, 
so cancelled the concerts. I believe that four attempts 
were made at Saratoga Springs by artists who had ex- 
alted opinions of their drawing power, all of them failures. 
Did it make any difference in their terms? It did not, 
emphatically. The local manager is a force for the good 
of music. He is paid very little for his services, and yet 
he continues. He takes pride in his work and is glad for 
the services that he performs for art. You may not believe 
this, but it is a fact that I know local managers who put 
on concerts just for their own satisfaction, knowing that 
they take great risk in doing so. I have done it time and 
time again, although I don’t ask credit for it. It is a well 
known fact that the big orchestras are not popular except 
with real music lovers, but we all put on concerts by them, 
and do it year after year, I excuse myself to myself with 
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the idea that I do it in order to dignify a series, and am 
glad to do it. 

Do you know that local managers are a drawing power 
in themselves, even though they seldom get credit? I have 
a big patronage in Albany and Schenectady because it is 
known that I have never presented an inferior attraction. 
For next season I already have a big subscription list, al- 
though my patrons do not yet know just what attractions 
I shall present. Many artists appearing in my subscription 
concerts before the usual large audience get the impression 
that they draw this crowd, and rather than spoil their good 
time, I let them think so. How much they have drawn 
through the box office above the subscription is the thing 
they should find out, and it would give them a different 
opinion. 

All of this brings out these facts: First, that there 
should be constant agitation and effort made for the build- 
ing of halls suitable for concert purposes that could also 
be used for other things as well; this would help in the 
development of music and the culture of the city; second, 
that artists’ prices should be based on their ability to draw, 
although of course I know that there must be exceptions 
to this rule; third, that the local manager should be given 
due credit for his efforts for music, and he should have 
an equitable chance for success with the attraction that he 
presents; fourth, intelligent artists should realize that 
prices within reason will bring them success much more 
quickly than terms that are almost certain to cause loss to 
the manager. 

We local managers anticipate the coming season with 
conflicting emotions because of the advance in hall or 
theater rentals, the increase in prices of artists, and the 
increase in advertising rates, printing of programs, circu- 
lars, etc.; and further because there is real doubt about 
the coming season being as successful as last, on account 
of business conditions caused by trouble with production, 
labor, etc., and the presidential election. 


SCHMITZ PLAYS CARPENTER’S 
CONCERTINO IN PARIS 


Paris, June 18, 1920.—E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave a 
recital with orchestra at the Salle Gaveau on June 16 with 
the Orchestra Pasdeloup conducted by Rhene-Baton. The 
program consisted of a symphonic suite by Darius Milhaud, 
the “Symphonic Variations” of César Franck, the J. Alden 
Carpenter concertino and a fantasy by Liapounoff. 

The Carpenter concertino was heard upon this occasion 
for the first time in Europe. I would like very much to 


Ek. ROBERT SCHMITZ, 
Pianist, 


know what the Parisians think of it but have thus far 
been unable to get any criticism of it. Schmitz, himself 
is certainly a great success and well deserves to be. He 
has great facility and is clearly genuinely endowed musi- 
cally. Above all, he has that depth without which no 
pianist can hope to succeed in these days, since the light, 
firework, style of playing has, fortunately, become a thing 
of the past. Also this young man has a wealth of magnet- 
ism so,that one is impelled to like him and would be 
prepared to forgive him for a host of sins did he have them, 
which he has not, for his style is pure and unaffected, and 
he shows the classic tradition of the French. 

His siiccess was triumphal. - F, P. 
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Albany, N. Y., June 11, 1920.—With a fine. presenta- 
tion of Handel’s oratorio, “Judas Maccabeus,” the musical 


season closed in Emmanuel Baptist Church, under the guid- 
ance of Lydia F. Stevens. The work was given by a large 
chorus made up of members of the Monday Musical and 
Mendelssohn clubs, the quartet choir. of the church being 
assisted by Roger H. Stonehouse, Howard Smith and 
Richard Parkinson as soloists. The several impressive 
choruses were given with fine effect, particularly the famil- 
iar “See the Conquering Hero Comes.” . Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt led the orchestra and Miss Stevens was at the 
organ. Jeanette Reller, soprano; Mrs. William James Mc- 
Cann, contralto; George J. Perkins, tenor, and Kolin 
Hager, bass, had the principal roles. Others who partici- 
pated were: Anna Barrett, Bertha Bond, Jeanette Clark, 
Mrs. Charles Davis, Katherine Dick, Mrs. Ira Demerest, 
Helen Eberle, Augusta Green, Anna Golden, Mrs. William 
H. George, Mrs. Frederick Bowen Hailes, Elizabeth J. 
Hoffman, Blanche Lape, Mrs. Samuel R. Morrow, Mrs. 
George J. Perkins, Anna Taylor, sopranos; Mrs. Archibald 
Buchanan, Jr., Grace Clark, Mrs. Warren Doughty, Louise 
Eades, Sadie Gingold, Lillian Jones, Molly Kirk Law, 
Mrs. Howard MacMillab, Mrs. Winfield H. Snyder, Mrs. 
Edward Vander More, altos; Richard Parkinson, Edward 
Vander More, John Van Gaasbeck, tenors; Charles M. 
Deyo, John Dick, Dr. Thomas W. Jenkins, Joseph T. 
Pierce and William R. Watson, basses. 

Albuquerque, N. M., June 8, 1920.—Under the auspices 
of the Fortnightly Music Club, music lovers in this city 
will have an opportunity to hear some fine music next sea- 
son. During Thanksgiving week, Nevada Van Der Veer, 
contralto, and Reed Miller, tenor, are to appear in joint 
recital, Marie Rappold is scheduled as the December at- 
traction, and in January, Arthur Middleton will give a 
o— W. P. McDowell is the president of this energetic 
club. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Asheville, N. C., June 14, 1920.—Asheville churches 
have an enviable reputation for the excellence of their 
music. The number of first class organs here is probably 
not exceeded in any of the larger cities of the South. A 
new organ has just been installed in the Central Methodist 


‘Church. Some of the best programs ever presented in this 


city have been played in this church, and the addition of 
this new and up to date organ will mean much to the far- 
reaching influence of this institution on the local develop- 
ment of musical appreciation. Daisy Smith is organist and 
choir director. 

Ellen Allston, of the Fassifern School, appeared in re- 
cital, Wednesday evening, at the auditorium of the school 
before a representative audience of musicians gathered 
from all sections of western North Carolina. er pro- 
gram, made up of classic, modern and American composi- 
tions, was artistically presented and won much applause. 

The meeting of the board of directors of the Asheville 
Music Festival, held June 12 in the Board of Trade rooms, 
was given over to discussion and arrangement of final de- 
tails for the festival in August and it was decided that 
announcements could shortly be made of the schedule of 
concerts and.the exact dates on which the artists will 
appear. 

Wade R. Brown, director of music in the North Caro- 
lina College for Women, at Greensboro, will be director of 
the festival. He announces that the following bookings 
have already been made: Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, Schumann-Heink, Mer.» Alcock, Robert Quait, Or- 


ville Harrold, Clarence Whitehill, Fred Patton, Max - 


Rosen and Percy Grainger. Tentative agreements have 
also been made for appearances by Sue Harvard and Flor- 
ence Macbeth. 

Atlantic City, N. J., June 1, 1920.—The New Era Club 
of the Olivet Presbyterian Church fostered a pleasing mu- 
sicale on Thursday evening, May 27, assisted by members 
of the Mendelssohn Quartet. Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano, 
was heard in Puccini’s “Vissi d’Arte” and several Vander- 
pool numbers as encores. William T. Boyer, tenor, and 
Miss Ritter sang Smith’s “Oh That We Two Were May- 
ing.” Other soloists were Kathryn Krymer Worcester, 
contralto, and Harry Kaufman, baritone, and the quartet 
of singers pleased in Dennis’ “Starlight Love,” with Laura 
Buchanan Westney at the organ and Alice Warren Sachse 
at the piano. ae 

The Atlantic City Scoutmaster Association presented 
musical numbers on the Garden Pier, assisted by the Rich- 
ard Hemples Orchestra. The assisting soloists were Mil- 
ton Chittendon, Charles Horowitz, Peter Burns, Marion 
Winters and Margaret Siracusa. Mrs. H. H. Morgan 
made an efficient accompanist: f 

On May 29, Charlotte Thomason entertained at a pleas- 
ing musicale at the Hotel Raleigh. _ The soloists, Nora 
Lucia Ritter and Miss Thomason, were heard in numbers 
by Handél, Verdi, Meyerbeer and Puccini. 
Bornstein arranged the program. 

An elaborate program was presented at the Breakers 
Roof Garden, Sunday evening, May 30, by Cecile Steiner, 
violinist, assisted by Mina Doloris, lyric soprano. Works 
by French, English and Italian composers made up the 
program. Estelle Meyer was at the piano. 

Members of the Atlantic City Bar Association, at the 
annual dinner, May 28, in the Hotel Chelsea, had a musical 
program of merit with Nora Lucia Ritter as soloist. The 
300 guests were enthusiastic in their appreciation of Miss 
Ritter’s singing. Ruby Hildegrade Cordery furnished com- 
mendable accompaniments. ; : 

Amy Brumbach, mezzo soprano, whose voice continues 
to charm the large audiences that visit the Steel Pier, sings 
at the afternoon and evening concerts. Assisting Miss 
Brumbach are Joseph Molloy, Frank Cascia, Harry Kru- 
ger and J. Osborne, violins, and John Huber, Hiram Wynne 
and Fred Wittman, horns. Joseph R. Lilly plays the piano 
accompaniments with skill. 

A capacity audience heard Conductor Leman and _ his 
symphony orchestra Sunday evening on the Steel Pier, 
when the excellent program was as usual well interpreted. 
“Der Freishutz” overture, Weber; “Capriccio Italien,” 


J. Virginia . 


Tschaikowsky, and “Invitation a la Valse,” Weber, were 
especially enjoyed. Kathryn E. Noll pleased in a Goring- 

aria. J. Helffenstein Mason, basso-profundo, sang 
Verdi’s “Il Tacerato Spirito,” from “Simon Baccanegra,” 
displaying much flexibility of voice. Both singers were 
heard in Hildach’s “Passage Birds’ Farewell.” The pro- 
gram closed with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espag- 
nole.” The applause for Conductor Leman eclipsed all 
former demonstrations. 

Bentonville, Ark., June ?, 1920.—On Thursday even- 
ing, June 3, an enjoyable hour of music was given by 
Corinne Dargan Brooks, organist, assisted by the Presby- 
terian Quartet of Paris, Tex. The quartet consists of 
Frank Long, tenor; Mrs. Frank Fuller, soprano; Mignon 
House, alto and Frank Fuller, bass. The program con- 
tained the names of the following composers: Faning, 
Lieurance, Cadman, Buck, MacFadyen, Lehman, Ambrose 
and Ashford. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 10, 1920.—Louis J. Bangert and 
will leave here to take up their residence in California soon, 
and recitals by Mr. Bangert’s pupils, as well as a farewell 
supper given by the American Guild of Organists (Buf- 
falo Chapter), showed the high esteem in which both Mr. 
and Mrs. Bangert are held here. His pupils, Florence Reed, 
contralto, and Chester B. Turner, tenor, shared a program 
of songs May 20, and June 1 there was a long program by 
his pupils of various stages of advancement. the admira- 
ble enunciation of the pupils, as well as their style and gen- 
erally effective singing, brought them much applause. Mrs. 
J. S. Marvin (a sister of F. W. Regberg of the Musica. 
Courier staff of New York) has botight the former Ban- 
gert home at 254 Highland avenue. 

Charleston, S. C., June 11, 1920—The Music Study 
Circle held two interesting meetings during the past month. 
The first program consisted of piano, violin and vocal num- 
bers, Marie Baker, concert-mistress of the Charleston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing a Weber valse and the “Ariana” 
ballet music of Massenet. MacDowell’s “Pan,” Chopin 
valse in A flat and two Chopin preludes followed by the 
Gluck-Brahms gavotte were given by Gertrude Leonard, 
Arthur Speissegger and Hester Finger, respectively. Elsa 
Bargman and Mrs. Emmons Welch contributed several 
vocal numbers. At the second meeting Hester Finger, one 
of the well known teachers of the city, presented a Chopin 
group, Ida Fay Wieters was heard in “Widmung,” of Schu- 
mann, and Mrs. Emmons Welch in “The Wren,” of Bene- 
dict. Following this regular program, Lucy B. Huiet, who 
has just returned from a season in New York coaching 
with Percy Rector Stephens, délighted the circle with 
many songs from her extensive repertory. Her voice has 
grown richer and sweeter and much commendation is due 
the interpretative gifts of this singer. 

The pupils of Virginia Tupper, founder and president 
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of the Music Study Circle, gave an excellent recital. last 
week in Sieglings Hall. Their playing showed the result 
of careful training. 

Hester Finger was heard in recital at the close of the 

st term. Her program inc the sonata op. 53, 

eethoven, two Chopin preludes and two etudes by the same 
composer, rhapsodie in G minor and intermezzo E flat, 
Brahms, and the “Caprice Espagnole,” Moszkowski. 

Corinne Nathan, a well known vocal teacher, returned 
to Charleston this past season after many years’ absence 
and resumed her classes. Her pupils were heard in an 
interesting recital, May 12. Mrs. Frank Riddick, Mrs. 
Emmons Welch, Lucy Pringle and Hyacinth Seignous 
were those participating. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Clarendon, Tex., June 4, 1920.—The May Festival, 
under the auspices of the Clarendon College Conservatory 
of Music, took place on Friday, May 21. In the forenoon, 
there was a recital given by advanced pupils in the College 
Auditorium. Those who participated were Clara Erma 
Russell, Pearl Miller, Edith Bryan Cameron, Fray Stal- 
lings and Orene Hudgens, with first honors going to Miss 
Miller and Miss Russell and second honors to the two last 
named. The College Orchestra, under the direction of 
Evangeline Loeffler, and the Chloral Club, with Mary B. 
Adams conducting, rendered numbers which added greatly 
to the excellence of the program. That afternoon the pro- 
gram was given by Pearl Calhoun Davis, soprano; Arlen 
McKenney, mezzo contralto; Bernard U. Taylor, Jr., bari- 
tone, the accompanists being Edith B. Cameron and Frank 
E. Marsh, Jr. In the evening Gaul’s “Ruth” was sung in 
the Methodist Church by the Methodist Church Choir of 
sixty voices, with the College Orchestra assisting. The 
soloists were Pearl Calhoun Davis, soprano; Myrta Houk, 
mezzo soprano; Arlen McKenney, mezzo contralto, and 
Bernard U. Taylor, Jr., baritone. Mabel Claire Betts was 
the organist and Mary B. Adams the pianist. Mr. Marsh 
directed with fine effect. 

Clear Lake, Ia., June 18, 1920.—Luther College, situ- 
ated at Decorah, Iowa, is very proud of its concert bavid, 
and with good reason. Music lovers of Clear Lake had 
an opportunity recently to listen to the organization and 
judge for themselves of its merit. The verdict was excel- 
lent. The president of the band is Leon C. Sorlien, and 
the conductor, Carlo A. Sperati. There are fifty pieces in 
the organization, and its repertory is extensive. The pro- 
gram given here included the Rossini overture, “Semira- 
mide,” an American sketch, “By the Swanee River,” Myddle- 
ton, Boccalari’s “Patrol of the Scouts,” the “Military” 
| at a of Haydn and Jessel’s “The Wedding of the 

ose. 

Columbia, S. C., June 10, 1920.—The annual concert 
of the Columbia College Conservatory took place on Mon- 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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The pianist, who in addition to teaching a large class of her HARRIET WARE. 

Ww ected ax assistant to L ka last season. At present aD ’ : : 

own, acted as assistant to Leginshe les ysch a Two “summer snapshots” of the eminent American com- 

View Pardee is with her teacher at Peterboro, N. H e : 
poser. Above is pictured her old farmhouse and garden, 
and, below, Miss Ware is seen taking a minute's rest from 
gardening to play with her beautiful Chow dog “‘Chinky.” 
The farm is on Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J., an estate 
dating back to Revolutionary days. 


A REGULAR EXERCISE, 
F. X. Arenas, of New York, and his talented pupil, Margaret 
Kennedy, soprano, of Portland, Ore., taken in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Cal., where Mr. Arens spent the past winter. 
He has closed the San Diego course, is now on his fruit 
ranch, Hood River, Ore., and beginning September 6 wiil 
give his fifth annual vocal course in Portland, Ore. 


CARRIE B, RAYMOND, 
Under whose direction Verdi's “Requiem” was sung by the 
Nebraska State University Chorus of 350 voices and a 
7 ‘ capella choir, assisted by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
MARCIA VAN DRESSER, 


tra, on June 5, (See story on page 7.) 
Who, while en route to London on the steamship Mauretania 


end of May, sang at an informal concert with Leopold 

Stokowski as her accompanist. Needless to say the mezzo- 

soprano gave much pleasure to the audience with her thor- 
oughly artistic singing. (Photo by Mary Dale Clark.) 


























MARGUERITE NAMARA, THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO, 
Soprano, who sang at the final Globe concert, Wednesday (Consisting of Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist; Mrs. Tollefsen, pianist, and Willem Durieue, cellist. See the article on 
: evening, June 30. : : another page entitled “Tollefsen on Rugs, Baseball and Music.” 
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MAURICE GOLDBLATT A CONNOISSEUR. 
These pictures are reproductions from two miniatures of 
Rossini and Malibran, property of Maurice Goldblatt, vio- 
linist and art connoisseur, of Chicago. Recently a repre- 
sentative of the Musical Courier was invited to the home of 
Mr. Goldblatt to look over his treasures, which are numer- 
ous, consisting principally of paintings of world renowned 
artists—-a rare collection of Japanese and Chinese ivory, 
Roman pieces of money, Oriental rugs and miniatures of 
which the two most valuable to musicians are those repro- 
duced here. It is of great interest to notice that Rossini 
had blond hair and blue eyes. The career of Malibran is 
too well known to musicians to warrant writing a biography 
which is contained in any encyclopedia of music and musi- 
cians. Mr. Goldblatt left recently for Hurope, where he will 
remain three months, visiting all the principal museums in 
France, Italy, England and Germany, with a view to acquir 
ing further knowledge in a line in which, it is said, he has 
few peers. Although a musician by profession, teaching 
violin at the Chicago Musical College, Mr. Goldblatt has 
made a small fortune the past season buying pictures at 
auction sales, which he resold for many times the price paid. 
and on some occasions was tendered a premium to leave the 
picture with the auctioneer. Asked how he had ledrned his 
new trade, Mr. Goldblatt answered: “I have read a great 
deal, am the possessor of a huge collection of art books, 
know pretty well the pictures of the masters and must 
have been gifted with the sight of recognizing a genuine 
picture from a copy—a talent seldom acquired by study, 
but, as I said, rather a gift of nature.” Mr. Goldblatt 
stated further that he had been asked by two of New York's 
foremost dealers in paintings and antiques to enter their firm 
as a partner, bringing only his, knowledge of pictures as his 
share, but his love for music is such that he could not re 
linquish his present occupation to enter a new one, yet he 
finds time to make money more quickly selling pictures than 

he does in giving violin lessons. 


MARY MELLISH, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who is spend- 
ing a well earned vacation at Lake George, where she will 
prepare her new operatic roles and concert repertory for 
next season, which promises to be a busy one for the 
attractive young artist. 


D 


CHARLES HACKETT, 
The tenor, has only been back in 
his native country about eighteen 
months but in that short time he 
has been received and accepted 
wherever he has appeared as one 
of the very first artists of the day, 
hoth in the operatic and concert 
fields. His latest success was 
scored in his Ravinia Park debut 
last week, in which he won the 
same unqualified success in the 
role of Des Grieux in “Manon” as 
in the Metropolitan revival of that 
opera in the season just ended, 
During that season he sang thirty- 
five times at the great New York 
house, his record including appear- 
ances in seren different operas— 
*Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Italiana in 
Algeria,” “Barber of Seville,” 
‘Rigoletto,’ “Manon” and “But- 
terfly,” and the tenor part in the 
Verdi “Requiem,” Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” and the same com- 
poser’s “Missa Solennis,” present- 
ed at the Metropolitan Sunday 
night concerts. In addition to this 
he made concert tours in the fall 
and spring, which extended through 
the South and Southwest and as 
far north as Canada, His New 
York concert engagements includ 
ed appearances at the Hotels Com- 
modore and Biltmore, the Bagby 
and Mozart Club musicales, as we.l 
as many private engagements. Myr. 
Hackett’s art wins friends where- 
ever he goes gnd the coming sea- 
son already gives promise. of being 
the busiest he has ever had, both 
in opera and concert. (Photo 

© Mishkin, N.Y.) 
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The famous American dancer, who includes among her re 


cent bookings appearances as follow: 


Society of Pittsburgh, Detroit, 


Williamsport, Art 
Chicago, Duluth, Fargo, 


Minneapolis, Winnipeg, Des Moines, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, Lawrence, a special Skilton program at Austin 


Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, San 
and Nalt Lake City. 


intonio, Pueilo, Denver 


(Photo by Charlotte Fairchild.) 
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MAX LIEBLING == 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 315 West 86th St. Phone Schuyler 6074, N. Y. City 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘pra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway. New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


0. i 
Management: THE woLrsoun WUstcat BUREAU, 
1 West s4th Street, New York 


Yvonne ae Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


sun's PAUL STOEVING 


Master Teacher of the Violin and Bowing Specialist. Formerly 
Professor at the Guild Hall School of Music and Trinity College 
of Music, London, England. Author of “The Art of Violin Bow- 
ing.” “The Story of the Violin,” ete. Special Coaching of Teach- 
ers in the use of Prof. Stoeving’s new work “The Mastery of the 
Bow and Bowing Subtleties” Just published by Carl Fischer. 
Residence Studio: 

235-9 West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790, New York 


AMERICAN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 


For dates, Season 1920-1921, address 


Exclusive Management: 
JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Tel. 1938 Spring 
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‘- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has removed to 114-116 East 85th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Brancues or Music Tavonr sy Eminent Instructors 
Summer Course in Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition 

and Conducting, for Advanced Students and Music Teachers. 
Special Vocal Course in Grand Opera Singing ana Acting. July— 


August. 
C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors, 


Catalog on Application, 





CLEMENTINE 





ROMUALDO 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
European theatres. Coach to 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


From Covent Garden, London, 
Metropolitan Crore. ew 
York, etc. Available for Opera, 
Concert and Oratorio. 

Also: VOCAL TUITION. 
Address: 57 West S8tb St., N. Y. City 











COOPERATION IS KING 


COMMUNITY MUSIC METHOD 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
Creating-rromoting-Cooperating-Service. 
(Home-Study Degrees) 


State-County-City-Affiliation for Both Mothers, ‘feachers 
and Students. - - All work from Public School Credits 
Up, Leads to Grade School, Efficiency or Promotion, 
University introduction and Bachelor of Music Degree. 
Accredited by our Universal Certificate Chain 

We co-operate with over FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED TEACHING CENTERS extending trom 
Maine to China, In what way does our method differ 
from others: 

In creating listeners. 

In interesting parents and adults who have never thought 
it possible to understand music, and in making them 
do the real thing. 

In putting on class work for adults and children, not 
merely sin but real music study. 

In creating — yy by ing ents and children 
interested before they pw a piano, violin, etc. 
We can create a Mothers’ Class (in communities of over 

300 people.) - 

We can create a School Teachers’ Class, 

We can create Music Teachers’ Class. 

We can create a Students’ Class. 

We have a drill book for Public School Credits. 

We are equi to hold musical “conventions” any 
uae, and create an interest in music and a demand 


We have the only music system founded on a scientific 
we pe. 
ce have made five successful Continental Tours from 
ocean to ocean. 
A Clearing House for Teachers and Those Who Seek Them 
Ask Mr. PERFILLY bdervwe, 
Information Free. Results Assured. 
Hotel St. James 109 West 45th Street 
Phone: 3247 Bryant New York City 
...Child,...Adult....School Teacher....Music Teacher 
... «COOPERATION, 


k in space if Child, Adult, School Teacher or 
Put x Teacher. SERVICE. 


~ Hempel, Frieda 











MUSICAL COURIER 





THE MUSICAL COURIER’S 
SUMMER DIRECTORY 
OF MUSICIANS 











Allen, Dr. Julia Clapp 
Althouse, Paul 

Arens, F. X 

Auer, Leopold 


Boled, Way i cad do 30 dibs hese 00 cbecn Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baldwin, Ralph L Haydenville, Mass. 
Baldwin, Samuel A Manchester, Vt. 
Barrows, Harriot Eudora Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Bates, M Toronto, Can. 
Beeman, B 

Bentley, William F 
Blackman, Charlotte L 


Bochco, Rudolph 
Brocks-Oetteking, Mme 
Brown, Mary Houghton 
Butler, H. L 


Charlevoix, Mich. 

Norwich, Conn. 

Lake George, N. Y. 
Piermont, N. Y. 

Rosendale, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
College Camp, Wis. 

Estes Park, Col. 


New York City, N. Y. 


Cole, Rossetter G 
Alpha, IIL. 


Conant, Alice W 
Conradi, Luther 
Cooledge, E. V 
Cornell, A. Y 
Crimi, Giulio 
Cumpson, Harry 
Curtiss, Caroline’ 


Round Lake, N. Y. 
Sicily, Italy 
Kent, Conn. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Dalmores, Charles..........+.-+++e++++++-9avorie, France 
Dambmann, Emma A Westerly, R. I. 
David, Ross Waterford, Conn. 
Davis, Grover Tilden Cincinnati, Ohio 
Davis, Long Island, Me. 
De Cisneros, Eleonora Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Dietrich, Grace Millbrook, N. Y. 
Dillane, (REGO, 5 50 ceekss voddayacvuceases .Paris, France 
Dillon, Enrica Clay Harrison, Me 
Ditson, Charles H Jackson, N. H. 
Dorchester, E Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Dunkley, Ferdinand Seattle, Wash. 


Saskatoon, Canada 


Farnam, Lynnwood 
land, Me. 


Federlein, C. H 
Fiqué, Carl 

Fischer, Adelaide 
Florio, Professor 
Foster, Fay 
Friedmann, Emma G 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
Lavallette, Ee 
Westerly, R. 


Bar Harbor, Me. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hillsboro, Ohio 
Highland Park, III. 
opatcong, N. J. 
icago, Ill. 

Beebe, Canada 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Dublin, N. H. 
Kitchawan, N. Y. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolph 
Gardner, Grace G 
Gentle, Alice 
Goldsmid, Flora 
Grainger, Percy 
Grant-Schaefer, G. A 
Greene, Herbert Wilber 
Greene, Walter 
Gruenberg, Eugene 
Gunster, Frederick 


Highland Park, IIl. 
London, England 

Bar Harbor, Me. 
Easthampton, L. L, N. Y. 
Bay View, Mich. 

Paris, France 

Averill Park, N. Y. 
Upland, Cal. 

Morrisville, Vt. 


Hackett, Charles 
Hanbury, Vahrah 
Harris, George, Jr 
Harris, Victor 
Hay, L 


Hill, Jessie Fenner 
Hirschler, Daniel A 


East Hampton, L. I. 
Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden..Diamond Point, N. Y. 
Hutcheson, Ernest Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Blue Hill, Me. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Gilsum, N. H. 


Jacobi, Frederick 
Jacobinoff, Sascha 
Jones, W 


Altoona, Pa. 


Kemper, Ruth 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Kortschak, Hugo 


Bas eae, AG irc abcd tad batt cewce Southbridge, Mass. 
Land, Harold Stockbridge, N. Y. 
Lang, Margaret R New Boston, N. H. 
Lankow, Edward Colorado Springs, Col. 
Lazzari, Carolina Stony Creek, Conn. 
Leginska, Ethel Peterboro, N. H. 
Levitzki, Mischa Avon, N. J. 
Littlefield, Laura Marlboro, Me. 
Lyons, John Henry Minneapolis, Minn. 


Highland Park, IIl. 
Hightstown, N. J. 
Arcadia, Mich. 

: Hinsdale, Mass. 
McVay, Elizabeth inden, La. 
Mees, Arthur Morrisville, Vt. 
Mikova, Marie Neb. 
Minor, Edna Spring Lake, N. J. 
Moller, Helen........... ke a ss owes cig Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Monterey, Mass. 

Jamestown, R. I. 

Buenos Aires, South America 


Maclennan, Francis 
MacCue, Beatrice 


McMakin, C. 


Muzio, Claud 


N 
ene Ths a daiae sab dé's ov 0000.08 Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 


Nearing, Homer C Allentown, Pa. 


Newcombe, Ethel 


July 8 1920 


Paris, France 


Nicolay, Constantin 
Quogue, L. L., N. Y. 


Niessen-Stone, Mme 


Savage, Minn. 


Oberhoffer, Emii 
North Conway, N. H. 


Ornstein, Leo 


Passmore, Melvina Cincinnati, Ohio 


Quaile, Elizabeth Salisbury, Conn. 
Mulano, Italy 

North Long Branch, N. J. 
Lake George, N. Y. 
Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Raymond, Me. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Center Harbor, N. H. 
Lake George, N. Y. 

Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Genoa, Italy 

Tannersyille, N. Y. 


Raisa, Rosa 
Ratisbon-Williams, Nina 
‘Ray, Ruth 

Reddick, William 
Regneas, Joseph 
Richards, Mrs. Clayton D 
Riesberg, F. 


Mt. Desert, Me. 
Paris, France 
Macdonough, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Westbrook, Conn. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Lakeside, Ohio 
Wequetonsing, Mich. 
Charlevoix, Mich. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sanders, Mrs. Franklin B 
Schmitz, E, Robert 

Scott, John Prindle 
Silber, Sidney 

Stanley, Helen 

Sittig Trio 

Sloane, Prof. Ralph 
Spencer, Allen 


Stuart, Francis 


Thomas, Ralph Milan, Ital 
Thursby, Emma C....................San Francisco, Cal. 
Topping, Miss L. I Seal Harbor, Me. 
SEONG EE: Tivo ces cctne ce Suabecievs Greenville, 


Claypool, Ind. 

Bradley Beach, N. J. 
Highmount, N. Y. 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
Old Forge, N. Y. 

Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Valentine, William 
Vanderpool, Frederick 
Van Doenhoff, Albert 
Van Vliet, Cornelius 
Visanska, Daniel 

Von Klenner, Baroness 


Way, Vera 
Wild, Harrison M 
Wilson, Arthur 


Watertown, S. D. 
Sayner, Wis. 
Merriewold, N. Y. 


Yost, Gaylord Fayette, Ohio 


William C. Carl on Vacation 


William C. Carl has left town for his summer holiday, to 
be spent in Maine and the White Mountains. Willard 
Irving Nevins will have charge of the bookings of the 
coming season at the Guilmant Organ School and also the 
summer teaching. 

At the First Presbyterian Church the following students 
of Dr. Car! will be heard during his vacation: Willard 
Irving Nevins, Lillian Ellegood Fowler, G. Howard Scott 
and Carrie Cramp. 


Robert Quait Robbed Again 
Robert Quait, the tenor, has again been the victim of 
burglars, this time on June 25, when $300 worth of goods 
was stolen from his New York apartment. On May 7 
burglars relieved the singer of approximately $900 worth 
of property. 


* SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 
Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


ments secured. 
for Teachers, Artists and 
Students, June rsth to Au- 
gust ist. Write Jor details. 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 








Just Returned from a Successful Operatic 
Tour of 11. Months in Australia. 


bp RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera 


Association 
Member of the Chicago Opera Sextette 
be Now Booking 
JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt.) Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Mason’ & Hamlin Piano 


MARIE STONE- 
LANGSTON , 


Mezz0-Contralto 











Address: 
207 North 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EVERY ARTIST CANNOT MARRY A MANAGER; 


BUT HELEN YORKE BELIEVES 


“ALL SINGERS 


SHOULD KEEP THEIR EYES OPEN AND WHEN 
THE RIGHT MAN COMES ALONG, MARRY HIM”’ 





Despite Success Abroad, the Bride of Mischa Appelbaum Asserts She Is Just Beginning Her Career—Has Every 
Confidence in Her Future—A Debut, a Recital and a Marriage, All Within a Month—Pays Tribute to 
Her Mother—Champions Unknown Composers—To Concertize More Extensively Next Season 


Despite the splendid reception she received from her 
audience and at the hands of the blasé New York critics 
at her New York debut on March 24 last, Helen Yorke 
modestly (and it is genuinely so) asserts that she is only 
beginning her career, despite the fact that she had pre- 
viously sung with much success in opera at Naples, Italy, 
for two seasons! 

If, therefore, this serious young woman continues to ad- 
here and live up to the simple yet forceful principles that 
she has set down for herself, she cannot help but succeed. 
This the Evening Telegram also predicted in the following 
manner: “Unusual, fresh and beautiful voice. Helen 
Yorke is young and her voice can be developed into some- 
thing remarkable.” 

When a Musicat Courter representative called upon 
Helen Yorke for a chat early one morning, she found her 
very charming and neat in a becoming bungalow apron 
(which she all too hastily removed “for the company’), 
busy in the new role of housekeeper. 


Turee Events in A MONTH. 


“Tust now,” she laughed, “I am resting and enjoying my 
home. You see,” she added, with a twinkle in her pretty 
eyes, “it was quite a strain to go through two recitals and 
a marriage—all in one month. As you know, my debut 
was on March 24; thirteen days later I married Mischa 
Appelbaum, and on April 23 I gave my second recital at 
Carnegie Hall. I said it was a strain. I don’t mean that 
in the full sense of the word. It might have been better to 
have said that the three events so close to each other were 
quite an undertaking. You know how nervous most sing 
ers are at their debut, especially in critical New York. As 
a rule, they stand up there on the platform and _ shiver 
through their first group and, maybe, the second. I did 
not hope that I would be an exception. I knew I wouldn't. 
The very sound of New York before I came here literally 
frightened me. But when my time came, I seemed to have 
lost all my nervousness and I loved my audience. Wasn't 
it a kind one?” she asked girlishly. Noting the writer’s 
nod, she continued: “And I had one person, at least, who 
inspired me throughout the entire recital. Down in the 
third row I spied Harriet Ware, the composer, who beamed 
at me. She helped tremendously, more than she will ever 
realize. The critics, too, were very nice, all except the one 
on the Journal,” she said frankly. “And yet, as he is en 
titled to his viewpoint, we mustn't question his criticism. 

Husspanp Her MANAGER. 

“And now, the most wonderful thing of it all is that I 
will not have to handle my own business any more. Mr. 
Appelbaum, as director of fhe Musical Bureau of America, 
which manages me, has taken over that responsibility.” 

“Nothing like having a manager in the family?” queried 
the writer. “Nothing!” she echoed. “And do you know 
what my advice to young singers is? To keep their eyes 
wide open, and when the right man comes along to marry 
him. Then will come all the romance that a singer needs. 
But, they all can’t marry a manager, can they?” she asked 
humorously. 

. Her Morro. 

“Have you any special motto for your work? 
ers have, you know.” 

“Yes, it’s ‘Work, work, and then some more work!’ .The 
more work a singer puts in, the finer an artist he or she be- 
comes. A young singer, particularly, should always bear 
in mind that the top is a long way off. ‘hen some see 
their name in print, they seem to think they have arrived, 
and then they slacken up. It’s all wrong, and sooner or 
later they will see that they are slipping back. 

“My recitals taught me several things, one of which I 
am working hard daily to remedy. My operatic experience 
had one bad little effect. I couldn’t keep my hands still and 
kept using gestures. My mother tells me that there were 
times when I almost danced, I entered so into the vein of 
the song. I guess I am what you call too intense. Once in 
Italy, after a performance of ‘Faust,’ I fainted right away, 
I felt the role too much. Yes, the hardest thing in concerts 
is to stand still, but I know that I will conquer myself! 


Guipep By MoruHer. 

“An artist,” she said later, “must have confidence. If 
she doesn’t who will? All my life I have been guided by 
a wonderful mother. She started me with the piano when 
I was seven, and she has since been closely associated with 
my progress in music. When I went abroad in 1914, 
mother went with me and remained there until I returned, 
four and a half years later. And, thank goodness, now I 
have a husband who is as interested in my career. Dear 
me, some men don’t like theif wives running about the 
country. Mr. Appelbaum wants me to continue my career 
quite uninterrupted. And I might add that I am pleased 
to be connected with a bureau which manages artists on a 
straight. commissjon basis and one which refuses to accept 
artists, no matter how much money they have, unless they 
are unusually talented.” : 

CHAMPION oF UNKNOWN COMPOSERS. 

Miss Yorke then spoke of the New York composers and 
how interesting some of them are. Included in this cate- 
gory were Frederick W. Vanderpool and Rhea Silberta, 
both of whose songs are very usable. Samuel Richard 
Gaines, of Columbus, Ohio, has written some excellent 
things, and Miss Yorke expressed her intention also of 
programming them next season. 

“When I was a poor student, I often wondered how I 
could pay my music bill,” she said, “but since my Carnegie 
Hall recital, music has come from all directions. It is 
surprising how many charming songs I have found writ- 
ten by unknown composers. I believe an artist should not 
turn down a song because its composer is not famous. Any- 


Most sing- 


thing pretty and of real musical value I add to my reper- 
tory. 
SeMBRICH’s COMPLIMENT. 

“And in conclusion, let me tell you that one of the most 
pleasant experiences of my whole life was Mme. Sem- 
brich’s reception of me. She told me I had a glorious and 
beautiful voice and everything an artist needs, and that 
with good hard work there would be no limit to my future. 





MISHA APPELBAUM AND HELEN YORKE, 
The impresario and his artist-wife, photographed in their 
New York home. 


The fact that she is usually so conservative and modest in 
such remarks has encouraged me greatly. Here, too,” she 
pointed to a photograph on the piano near by, “is a dear old 
fellow, Carlo Sebastiani, with whom I studied abroad, and 
one to whom I am much indebted.” J.V 


“A Man with a Single Passion” 
Reproduced below are extracts from a tribute to Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle which was written by William E. Brook for 
the Allentown (Pa.) Call of May 22, the week previous 
to the annual Bethlehem Bach Festival, of which Dr. 


Wolle is the director : 

There are many men in the Lehigh Valley whose names are fam- 
ous in the world of exterior activity. Their steel spans brawling 
rivers among far mountains, their cement binds together strange 
structures under the suns. But there is one man who has built a 
thing which cannot be weighed in pounds or measured in yards, 
but which is nevertheless one of the great things in the country’s 
life, one of the things for which Gladstone was anxious. The Le- 
high Valley ought to be singularly proud of Dr. J. Fred Wolle for 
what he has done to “maintain the inner and higher life of man.” 
For while many hundreds of men and women have helped to make 
the Bach Choir what it is his is the major part and therefore his is 
the peculiar glory. And he has done it because he is a man of a 
single passion, a man who has been willing to thrust aside material 
reward for the sake of a spiritual achievement. 

The thing which he has accomplished astonishes the imagination. 
In a time whose musical tastes are poisoned with the toxins of Jazz 
he has made living and vital the lofty art of Bach. He has taken 
a people who are content with turning a switch and pressing a but- 
ton for their music, and persuaded them to the arduous toil of a 
year’s rehearsals that they might themselves produce the divine 
harmonies. In steel-kings and shop-girls, in men and women of all 
sorts up and down the Valley, he has kindled his own fire so that 
the vast and intricate works of the great Kapellmeister glow for 
them in all their matchless beauty. In the midst of a world where 
the gods of the market place seem to be supreme these worship at 
another shrine. They may and do toil all day in the world of ex- 
terior activity, but at night the choruses and the chorales, with 
their messages of eternal things, possess them. Surely this a greater 
achievement than the building of a bridge, for it will endure when 
the bridge has rusted away on some scrap heap. 

No man can compel unless he is himself compelled. 
Dr. Wolle surrendered himself to the one thing. A man who cou 
organize and hold and sway as he does that great Choir could have 
organized other things that would have returned greater dividends 
in dollars. But he devoted himself to the purpose, he made Bach 
his peculiar passion, and in consequence he has given to the Lehigh 
Valley the Festival which will this week gather pilgrims from all 
over the land; and throughout the year he has inspired that interest 
in the beautiful which uplifts, and so “maintains the inner and the 
higher life of man.” Who will withhold him his honor? 


“London Prefers Grainger to Chopin” __ 

The music critic of the London (England) Globe, in 
reviewing the concert given at the Coliseum on January 
26, made the statement that to prefer a British com- 
poser’s work to that of Chopin or Rimsky-Korsakoff is 

ssibly rank heresy, nevertheless, if a secret ballot 
ad been taken at the Coliseum last night after Mark 
Hambourg’s performance, there would have been a 
heavy majority in favor of Percy Grainger’s “Shep- 
herd’s Hey.” The same critic further stated that its 
simple, pastoral theme charmed where other and more 
weighty compositions merely entertained. 


Long ago 
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‘ American Pianist and Composer 


THE HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
Ww Axthor of the Unique Book 
7 of Voice 


HENRI “The Practical Psychology of 


Volce,"’ pab. G. Schirmer 
Complete vocal method 7th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Kztivite MURDOCH 


American Soprano 
Concert Recital 
Address, Frederick Haywood, 810 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


CARL BEUTEL 























Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - - - 


Lincoln, Neb. 














EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL NEW YORK. N. Y. 


= RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveiand, O. 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
sti Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 














OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 














Guest Teacher Chicago Musical College five weeks, 
Jane 28 to Jaly 31 





























Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


aore. 
ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musica: Covnisn 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
_ The Musica Courisr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 

Intormation Bureau, Musicai Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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YEATIMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 West 82d ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


s KERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
| ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
| g6: West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel, 2970 Audubon 


SWAYN 


2404 Broadway San - osiliing ane 


Waller Exzjalli Professor of Choral Music, 


Columbia University 
Henry 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO ™ Management: CALVIN M M, L. FRANKLIN 


‘est 86th ‘ork City 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University | of f Kansas an Kansas 




















Pianists Prepared 


WAGER esa Pablie 




















L. d AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Ville @ Aubigne 38bie. rue de Broncas . __Sevree-Parls 


ihe CORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











STUDIO, 7os THE ARCADE 








SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


LECTURE RECITALS 
Fort Worth, Texas 


YOST 


437 Filth Ave. New Yerk 

















GAYLORD 


COMPOSER- 
VIOLINIST 


Care of MUSICAL COURIER * 


H. LE ROY LEWIS 


AMERICAN BARITONE 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITALS 


For Information Address 
Miss Dick Root, Belasco Theatre Studio, Washington, D. C. 




















Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











‘Summer School 


MUSIC and SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Who Wish 
Pedagogy, Material, Results 
PERSONAL DIRECTION of 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
New York City, June | to July 27 
Lake Sebago, Maine, August 


Address: Hotel St. James 
109 West 45th Street 
Phone: 3247 Bryant 














MUSICAL COURIER 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 31) 

day evening, May 31, The program was long, containing 
twenty-four numbers, the composers represented being 
Ornstein, MacDowell, Cyril Scott, Beethoven, Chadwick, 
Meyer-Helmund, Grainger, Chaminade, Dell’ Acqua, Rein- 
hold, Greig, Sternberg, Reh feld, Debussy, Bartlett, Chopin, 
Smith, Brahms, Liszt, Schubert, Puccini, Schumann, Cam- 
pana and J. E. West. The soloists were Jonnie ‘Googe, 
Frances Smith, Eugenia Drafts, Dorothy Price, Sue Berry, 
Margie Bair, Hilda Koth, Evelyn Crawford, Frances Rol- 
lins, Gabriel Schoenberg, Mary Neeley, Mattie Timmons, 
Kathleen Porter, Lola Dickman, Velle Toney, Alline 
Bethea, Mary Davis, Sarah Carter, Lena Long, Eugenia 
Fox, Elizabeth Seilers, B. Amaker, D. Laney, Sue Wilson, 
Mae Gunter, Lillian Ramsaur, Isabel Ferguson, Edith 
Gramling and P. Smith. Under the direction of Frieda C. 
New, the Columbia College Choral Club gave two num- 
bers. 

Connersville, Ind., June 7, 1920.—Anna Harrell-Miller, 
soprano, of this city, appeared in recital at Richmond, 
Ind., May 19. Mrs. Miller sang particularly well the aria 
“One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly.” “The Wind's 
in the South,” by John Prindle Scott, was so well rendered 
that the audience requested Mrs. Miller to repeat it. The 
singer was assisted by Merle Broaddus, pianist, who also 
played two groups of MacDowell and Nevin numbers ar- 
tistically. 

The music for the annual high school commencement 
was given by Rowena Rosendale Fruth, pianist; Mae 
Moxley, soprano, and A. A. Glockzin, tenor, 

Maurice Lucas, a local baritone, recently gave recitals 
at Greencastle and Columbus, Ind. 

Melissa Jane Cornelius, a student at Elmhurst School, 
was heard in a son recital, Monday evening, June 7, as- 
sisted by Gertrude Walker, Phoebe A. Heath, Brenda Kin- 
singer and Helen Marquis, 

A. A. Glockzin, tenor and teacher of voice, gave a re- 
cital at DePauw University School of Music, Greencastle, 
Ind., on the evening of May 18. Lois Brown was the able 
accompanist, 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dover, N. J., June 15, 1920.—A very enjoyable pro- 
gram was rendered at the musical service of the First Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church} Dover, N. J., June 13, by the 
soloists, quartet and chorus ‘of which Charles Leroy Curtis 
is director, with Willard Sektberg, the capable organist, 
as accompanist. Mable Turner, soprano, and Augusta Van 
Atta, alto, are the soloists of this church. They are artist 
pupils of the voice builder, Emma A. Dambmann. This 
musical service was an exceptional one and beautifully ren- 
dered. Rossini’s duet, “Quis est homo,” will be heard again. 
Mabel Turner and Miss Van Atta made their appearance 
with the Southland Singers organization April 12, and have 
been very busy in the’ musical world ever since. 

Fitchburg, Mass., June 12, 1920.—Preliminary an- 

nouncergents for the 1921 Fitchburg Music Festival were 
made at the annual meeting and “Stunt Night” of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society on May 3. Pres. Herbert I. 
Wallace announced at that time that the principal choral 
work to be presented at the next festival would be Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” and promised, in connection with 
the presentation, the most pretentious array of soloists yet 
offered at a Fitchburg festival. This meeting marked the 
closing of the most successful season in the history of the 
and was attended by unusual enthusiasm on the 
part of all. The following were elected to serve as direc- 
tors of the society for the ensuing year: Mrs. Cornelius 
Duggan, Carrie M. Jobes, Mrs. Richard B. Lyon, Elizabeth 
D. Perry, Mrs. Fred A. Young, Myrton A. Cutler, Leon 
S. Field, J. Milton Hubbard, Dr. Charles T. McMurray, 
William R. Rankin, George S. Webster and William Van- 
dell. Nelson P. Coffin will continue as conductor. 
Those who officiated as song leaders duritig the evening's 
program were Amy L. Connor, Dr. C. T. McMurray, David 
*, Manning, Mrs. Cornelius Duggan, Mrs. Herman S. 
Harry E. Rogers, Herman S. Cush- 
ing, Henry J. Clancy, Mrs. Richard B. Lyon and 
Pres. Herbert I. Wallace. Conductor Coffin declined to 
sing a song but qualified as an elocutionist. The accom- 
panists of the evening were Mabel E. Sheddon, Alice R. 
Pepin and Mary Markham. 

May was a busy month musically in Fitchburg, the sea- 
son extending considerably beyond the annual festival 
which has usually marked the closing of local seasons. One 
of the most interesting events took place on May Sat 
Christ Episcopal Church, when the annual service of the 
New England Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists was presented, under the local direction of Herbert C. 
Peabody, organist at Christ Church and a prominent mem- 
ber of the chapter. Those participating in the program 
were Francis W. Snow, of the Church of the Advent, Bos- 
ton; John Herman Loud, of the Park Street Church, 
Boston, and T. Frederick H. Candlyn, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Albany, N. Y. Master John Tulloch, solo boy soprano at 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, sang Mendelssohn's 
“Hear Ye, Israel” and assisted as soloist in two of the 
choral numbers of the evening, the vested choirs of Christ 
Church also participating in the service, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Peabody. 

On May 1, the Fitchburg Odd Fellows presented their 
anniversary concert at City Hall with the Brooke Trio 
and the Shubert Male Quartet, of Boston, and Ethel Bat- 
ting as the attractions. 

Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus” was sung by the 
choirs at Christ Church, May 2, under the direction of 
Herbert C. Peabody, chorister and organist. The soloists 
were Mrs. Ralph H. Fales and Mrs. Richard B. Lyon, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Leroy Tucker and Florence M. Hersom, con- 
traltos; Henry J. Clancy, tenor, and Herman S. Cushing, 
baritone. 

On the same evening the series of vesper concerts at the 
First Unitarian Church, in the neighboring city of Leo- 
minster, was brought to a close with a fine program by 
Richard Appel, organist, and Walter M. Smith, trumpeter, 
both of Boston, and Mabel Anderson, contralto, of 
Worcester. 

The Smalley Trio, of Boston, including Marion Jordan, 
flutist; Ray Kilmer, harpist, and Ralph S. Smalley, cellist, 
with Stanley Truesell, baritone, provided the program for 
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the annual anniversary concert of Lady Emma Chapter, 
Ordet of Eastern Star, May 7. Local fraternal orders 
have contributed in no small measure to the interest of the 
past musical season, nearly all having adopted the custom 
of replacing the popular entertainers of past seasons with 
artists of high standards in the musical world. 

The Glee Club of the Fitchburg Girls Friendly Society 
scored a success at City Hall on May 28 with their presen- 
tation of the operetta, “A Japanese Garden.” Mrs. H 
Lewis, conductor of the club, directed the performance, the 
operetta being followed with excerpts from Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “The Mikado” and Puccini’s “Madame Butter- 
fly.” Those who assisted the club as soloists were Mrs. 
Richard B. Lyon, Florence M. Hersom, Mrs. Ralph H. 
Fales, Mrs. Leroy Tucker, Edith Congram Dole, Henry 
J. Clancy and Fred L. Wallace. 

Hollywood, Cal.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Jackson, Miss.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., June 14, 1920.—Mrs. Ralph J. Powers, 
the popular soprano who has done much toward establish- 
ing the fine standard of the White Temple Choir, will be 
the soloist at this church during the summer. Mrs. Pow- 
ers has a lovely voice of wide range and her gracious man- 
ner always wins for her a host of friends. Charles Cush- 
man, director of the choir, is organizing his singers for 
the summer. Those who enjoy singing are invited to assist 
as the summer choir is composed largely of volunteer 
singers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Swift, who have made rapid prog- 
ress in their study of voice under Aresoni and under Ham- 
ilton Hopkins, expect to leave for Paris some time in the 
near future to continue their work abroad. 

Tuesday’s program for the concert by the Miami Sym- 
phony Orchestra included works by Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Salter, Grieg, Beach, Lohr and Sibelius. Mrs. Edwin 
Wakefield, of Chicago, was the soloist. Mrs. Wakefield 
possesses a pleasing voice which has been well cultivated. 
She won hearty applause from her audience. 

Mrs. George Bolles, one of the favorite rage. of Mi- 
ami, is now enjoying a vacation at Montreat, N. 

Sallie Ball and her daughter, Kathryn Rc enter- 
tained at an informal musicale recently. Mrs. John 
Graham, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. Le Roy Smith, 
sang “Promise,” Watkins, and “Rockin’ in de Win’,” 
Neidlinger. Mrs. Chester Davison sang “Yesterday and 
Today,” Spross, and two encores. Mrs. Frank Keene’s 
lovely voice was heard in Cadman’s “O Moon Upon the 
Waters” and in “Khaki Lad,” by Allison. Mrs. Dungan 
closed the program with “The Rosary,” Nevin. 

Of interest to the musical public here is the announce- 
ment of the marriage of Robert Louis Zoll, baritone and 
former supervisor of music and art in the Miami schools, 
and Mrs, Frank Thompson, of Oak Park, IIL, which took 
place on June 5. Mr. and Mrs. Zoll expect to reside in 
Miami after an extended tour of the Eastern cities. 

Zenia Wolfson, a young pianist of much promise, ren- 
dered an enjoyable program upon her graduating from St. 
Catherine’s Convent last Friday. The composers repre- 
sented were Liszt, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Schubert-Liszt 
and Rossini. 

Norfolk, Va., June 18, 1920.—With its growth in pop- 
ulation, Norfolk has been fortunate in many other ways. 
Especially is this true of music, including concerts and a 
general increase in the number ‘of events during the mu- 
sical season. It was not many years ago that the number 
of high-class musical events could be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand. Sometime ago it was not possible for 
the highest priced and well known artists to appear in Nor- 
folk at moderate prices because of the limited seating 
capacity of the only available theater, which was only about 
1,700. This condition has been changed to some extent by 
the new Billy Sunday Tabernacle, which will be used to 
such a great degree that it should prove to the city officials 
that the demand and the necessity of an adequate audi- 
torium is here now, and that plans for the erection of an 
auditorium should be begun at once. E, A. Bergstrom en- 
tered the concert field last season with one principle that 
should be noted—that it gave the opportunity of hearing 
his artists’ course at one dollar a concert. Mr. Bergstrom 
said: “I would rather see the success of my concerts 
marked by having three, four or five thousand devoted mu- 
sical pe ople attending at popular prices than to have only 
a small Proportion of the musical people who can afford 
the higher prices.” To substantiate these remarks made 
earlier in the season, he has arranged a course of seven 
concerts, which include Emmy Destinn, Jan Kubelik, Frieda 
Hempel, Pierre Augieras, Jean Gerardy, Arthur Rubin- 
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stein, Toscha Seidel, Florence Macbeth, Anna Fifziu, An- 
dres de Segurola and others. Mr. Bergstrom is not cen- 
tering his efforts in Norfolk entirely, as he has also ar- 
ranged an identical course in Richmond and will by the 
next season have completed his organization, the Southern 
Musical Bureau, to include the larger cities in Virginia, 
Maryland, West. Virginia and North Carolina. Besides the 
All Star Course of seven concerts, he is arranging for the 
appearance of three of four separate attractions, which will 
be given in addition to the plans already announced. Mr. 
Bergstrom has associated with him an able staff, with 
J. Harvard Jones directing the practical and advertising 
end of the organization. 

Northampton, Mass., June 15, 1920.—On Monday 
evening, May 17, the Smith-Amherst oratorio was given 
before a crowded house in John M. Greene Hall as the con- 
cluding number in the Smith College Concert Course. Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem Mass” and Henry Hadley’s “The New 
Earth” made up the program. Ivan T. Gorokhoff, of the 
Smith department of music, conducted the mass, and Pro- 
fessor Bigelow, of Amherst, wielded the baton for the Had- 
ley work. The chorus consisted of 200 voices from the 
Amherst Chorus, the Smith College Choir and the Orpheus 
Club, of Springfield, while the orchestra was made up of 
players from the Amherst orchestra, the Smith orchestra 
and the. Boston Festival orchestra. The soloists were ex- 
cellent, as the mere mention of their names would signify. 
They were Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, 
contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass- 
baritone. Although both works were well presented, per- 
haps that of Hadley scored the greatest success with the 
audience. N 

For the commencement at Amherst, the Amherst College 
Chorus, assisted by singers from Amherst and Springfield 
and by players from Amherst College and from the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra, presented Hadley’s “The New 
Earth” and Mendelssohn’s ‘“Walpurgis Night,” on Sunday, 
June 13. The program, which was ably conducted by Prof. 
William P. Bigelow, of Amherst, was complimentary to 
the alumni. The soloists were Anna M. Wollmann, Ger- 
trude Clauer Simpson, Edward E. Hosmer and Walter B. 
Marsh. Anna Laura Kidder was the pianist. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 
Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 
Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Richmond, Va., June 19, 1920.—The Wednesday Club 
of Richmond, at its recent annual meeting, formulated 
plans for its work of next season, electing a new corps of 
officers and directors. The club intends to increase its ap- 
peal to the Richmond public by an enlarged chorus, the 
engagement of a choral director of prominence, and the 
presentation of an enlarged series of concerts for its 1920- 
1921 season. The new officers of the Wednesday Club are 
George W. Stevens, president; R. M. Baker, vice-president ; 
Meade T. Spicer, secretary, and George W. Greener, treas- 
urer. Mr. Stevens has previously been president of the 
club, although, at this time, he succeeds John G. Corley, 
who retires after leading the club through several seasons 
of pronounced artistic success. The new board of gover- 
nors will consist of Conway H. Gordon, Norman Call, 
Howard D. Bryant, Henry Schwarzschild, Helen Stevens 
and Jean Trigg. At the recent meeting, Mr. Corley in his 
annual report laid much stress upon the fact that the city 
is without a thoroughly adequate concert auditorium, rec- 
ommending very strongly that plans be hastened toward 
the building of the Soldiers’ Memorial library and audi- 
torium, which will be located in the business section of the 
city, in the neighborhood of the state and city administra- 
tion buildings. Mr. Corley also pledged himself to aid in 
securing a guarantee fund of $50,000, to be devoted to the 
installation of a concert pipe organ. With plans like these 
in prospect, Richmond may look forward to adequate facil- 
ities for grand opera, symphony concerts and choral works 
of increased magnitude. 

One of the local papers announces the reorganization of 
the Richmond Male Choral Society, a body of singers 
which disbanded about the time of our entrance into the 
war. So many of its men were in the service that the man- 
agers of the club decided to suspend the work of the society. 
A membership of fifty men is counted upon, to be con- 
ducted by F. Flaxington Harker, the former conductor, 
and at present organist and choir director at St. Paul’s 
P, E. Church. The Male Choral Society was well organ- 
ized, its president, Selden Walke, being a musician and 
business man of marked prominence and ability. 

Pupils’ concerts have been given by several of the local 
teachers, among them being that of Howard Bryant, at 
John Marshall High School for a French church benefit ; of 
J. Lamont Galbraith, at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, and of 
Marcus Kellerman, at the Woman's Club. As usual, these 
were all largely attended. 


San Antonio, Tex., June 2, 1920.—The last regular 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club’s season was held 
May 18. The only musical numbers on this occasion were 
given by Mrs. J. K. Burr, a pupil of the late MacDowell. 
These were followed by three musical contests with hand- 
some prizes, presented by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, awarded the 
successful contestants. 

Mrs. Claude Keeran entertained the members of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, Wednesday morning, May 19, at 
the Menger Hotel, at which time Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; 
Mary Covington, contralto; Flora Briggs, pianist, and Mrs. 
A. M. Fischer, accompanist, presented a program of com- 
positions by Alexander MacFadyen. Mrs. Keeran gave a 
short sketch of his life, preceding the program. 

The annual. morning musical-luncheon of the Tuesday 
Musical Club was held at the St. Anthony Hotel, May 25. 
Preceding the luncheon, in place of the usual program, a 
burlesque of many prominent members was given by the 
student members, with Lillian Hughes as chairman. Rus- 
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sell Hughes, dressed as a ZuZu ginger snap boy, read to 
the accompaniment of the prologue from “Pagliacci” an 
original rhyme, telling the members that no one must be 
offended at the burlesque, as all were working for the suc- 
cess of the club, etc. This was followed by a_ burlesque 
club meeting with Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, the president, and 
Mrs. Stanley Winters, the secretary, ably portrayed by 


- Elma Dill Russell and Josephine Horner. Other club mem- 


bers impersonated were}Kathleen Blair Clarke by Russell 
Hughes, Mrs. Fred Jones by Blanche Murphy, a guest, 
“Gilda Grey,” by Gwendolyn Hornady, Daisy Polk by Floy 
Menger, Clara Franklin by Lillian Hughes, Mrs. T. H. 
Flannery by Russell Hughes, Mrs. Lawrence Meadows by 
Helen Hartman, Mrs. H. M. Madison by Mrs. Delphi 
Powel and Mrs. George Sachs by Mildred Harral. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, seven beautiful prizes, given by Mrs. 
Hertzberg, were awarded members and guests holding the 
lucky numbers, which had previously been placed. } 
The third annual joint recital of John M. Steinfeldt, pian- 
ist, and Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, was given in the audi 
torium of the College of Music, May 25. The program in- 
cluded the sonata for cello and piano in A minor by Grieg, 
the Liszt polonaise in E major, and the sonata for cello 
and piano in F major by Richard Strauss. Mr. Blitz gave 
a few explanatory remarks before the two sonatas, which 
made them doubly interesting. The splendid musicianship 
of these two artists is so well known that extended com 
ment is hardly necessary. Suffice it to say that both played 
with the same unity of purpose which has characterized 
their former recitals, and that each showed the same sch i1- 
arly interpretation and excellent technic. The recital is 
eagerly looked forward to each year by the musicians of 
San Antonio. ; 
M. Augusta Rowley, who is in charge of the Ampico 
studio in the San Antonio Music Company, presented an in- 
teresting program assisted by Daisy Polk, soprano, May 26 


‘ The program included compositions by Chopin, Liszt, 


played by Leopold Godowsky; Chopin, Liszt and Schu- 
mann, played by Leo Ornstein; Daguin and Strauss, played 
by Ethel Leginska; Briel, Bland and Puccini, sung by Miss 
Polk, accompanied by Ruth Witmer at the piano. The 
program was decidedly interesting and Miss Rowley was 
asked to repeat several of the numbers. Miss Polk also 
gave an encore. 

The Tuesday Musical Club and the Chaminade Choral 
Society, Julien Paul Blitz, director, gave a program, spon- 
sored by Alamo Chapter, Daughters of the Republic, for 
the benefit of the Alamo Roof Fund, May 29, in the Gun- 
ter Hotel. The interesting program included choral num- 
bers, also solos by Mr. Blitz, songs by Daisy Polk, soprano, 
and piano solos by Flora Briggs. Miss Briggs was the ac- 
companist for Mr. Blitz and Julia O. Owens for Miss 
Polk. 

St. John, N. B., June 12, 1920.—The last concert of 
the St. John Society of Music was held May 25 at the Im- 
perial Theater, at which a large chorus did admirable work 
under the direction of James S. Ford. Several numbers 
were sung with spirit, accuracy of pitch and good attack. 
Of the soloist, Sascha Jacobinoff, only praise can be re- 
corded. His technic is brilliant and he shows extraordinary 
talent and temperament. His tone is decidedly beautiful 
and he greatly impressed his large audience by his wonder- 
ful playing. The young violinist was very generous in his 
response to many encores. It is matter for congratulation 
that such a gifted artist was secured. Isidor Freed, at the 
piano, did splendid and sympathetic work as accompanist. 


The society has every reason to feel encouraged by the suc 
cess of its first year’s work. 

On June 10, Minnie Poole, a young girl of sixteen, who 
possesses exceptional talent, gave a piano recital in Germain 
Street Institute. She displayed technic and interpretative 
ability in the rendition of a program containing the two- 
part invention, No. 13, Bach; “Scarf Dance,” Chaminade; 
“Rustle of Spring,” Sinding; sonata, op. 13, Beethoven, 
and “Waltz Chromatique,” Godard. This young pupil re- 
flects great credit upon her teacher, Pauline G. Bieder- 
mann. She was assisted by Mildred Bustin, pupil of Louise 
Knight, who gave two vocal solos. Dorothy Hunt, an 
other pupil of Miss Biedermann, played with Miss Poole 
in the overture to “William Tell,” Rossini. 

At Queen Square Church, June 11, the pupils of Mrs. 
J. C. Rayworth gave a recital assisted by Mildred Bustin 
and Adeline Holder, pupils of Louise Knight. Twenty 
five from among Mrs. Rayworth’s pupils gave piano selec 
tions and acquitted themselves most creditably 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Toledo, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Trenton, N. J., June 10, 1920.—A splendid concert 
was given at the Crescent Temple, June 3, by the Trenton 
Teachers’ Chorus, under the direction of Catherine M 
Zisgen, supervisor of music in the public schools. This 
new organization should prove a strong asset to the musi 
cal life of the €o0mmunity. Among the dramatic numbers 
on the program presented, “The Birth of the Opal” (Reed), 
with cello obligato played by Walter Hankin, scored a bril 
liant success. The lighter numbers, “Elusive Love” (Rob 
inson) and “The Snow Storm” (Rogers) also came in for 
a large share of the applause. The other works offered 
included “Unfold Ye Portals” from “The Redemption,” 
Gounod; “Woo Thou Sweet Music,” Elgar; “The Un- 
truthful Daisy,” F. E. Ward, and “De Coppah Moon,” 
Shelley. Special mention should also be made of the excel 
lent accompaniments of Mrs. Charles W. Risely. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, who appeared as soloist, was in fine 
voice. This superb artist is a general favorite with Tren- 
ton music lovers and the enthusiastic applause which fol- 
lowed all her numbers testified to the pleasure of her hear 
ers. These included songs by Handel, Bach, Meyerbeer, 
LaForge, Bond, Ronald, Chadwick, MacFadyen, Arditi, 
Lieurance and Bizet. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s accom- 
paniments were well played by Katherine Hoffman. Nina 
Fletcher, violinist, in addition to playing several obligatos 
for the singers, gave as solos Kramer’s “Chant Negre” 
and Gardner's “From the Canebrake.” The audience filled 
the large auditorium to overflowing, many being turned 
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Raisa—“Greatest Singer of the Age” 

“Rosa Raisa has no rivals, She stands alone”’—*“Raisa’s 
trills are unlike those of any other dramatic soprano. 
They rival those of a Jenny Lind or a Patti.”—‘“Her 
voice is one of the truly remarkable and truly great in 
the song world today.’—“Rosa Raisa is a revelation.” 
These are but a few of the superior tributes to the art 
of Rosa Raisa to be found in the appended press notices, 
culled from newspapers received from various parts of 
the country: 

Rosa Raisa has the most marvellous, glorious voice of any kind or 
character, barring none, which has come under my observation in 
many a year.——-Max Smith, New York American. 


Rosa Raisa gave a remarkable exhibition of her voice of great 
range, richness and power.—New York Times. 

Rosa Raisa is one of the real stars of the operatic world.—New 
York Herald 





It would be difficult to say whether Miss Raisa excelled as a 
singer or as an actress—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


The truly magnificent Rosa Raisa, a dramatic soprano of irresisti- 
ble emotional force--Lawrence Gilman, North American Review. 


Rosa Raisa was easily the star, and she deserved to be. She has 
a wonderful soprano voice. . . Spartanburg people now understand 
why she has created such a furore within recent years. Her voice 





Photo by Daguerre Studio 
ROSA RAISA, 
Dramatic soprano. 


was as clear and soft as a flute, and as appealing as a silver chime 
in a distant tower, and still > aa as rippling as the water of a 
brook.—The Spartanburg Herald. 





one so far as to say there is no other voice like 
hers in the world. There may be, but if there is another such, it 
has not yet come to light. Rosa Raisa stands completely alone among 
the great dramatic singers of our generation, the possessor of the 
most gorgeous, Heaven-given vocal organ of any living being. What 
manner of vocal cords must they be that can do everything from 
the most fiery, dramatic singing to the clearest of coloratura? 
Raisa’s trills are unlike those of any other dramatic soprano. They 
rival those of a Jenny Lind or a Patti—Macon Daily Telegraph. 


Critics have 


Rosa Raisa thrilled the large audience with her glorious voice. 
Up to date we had no idea that she was an emotional singer— 
though we had suspected it, and last night she invaded the Garden- 
Farrar field, in a way that places her in that histrionic company. 
—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Who is the greatest opera singer of the day, next to Enrico 
Caruso? There can be only one answer to this question: Rosa 
Raisa is her name. Last night she electrified a crowded audience, 
giving the most glorious, the most thrilling exhibition of vocal art 
heard in New York from any woman singer in two decades. 08a 
Raisa has no rivals. She stands alone—Henry T. Finck, Evening 
Post. 


Mme. Raisa gave excellent account of herself and her gifts. Her 
voice is one of the truly remarkable and ty | great in the song 
world today, and when she employs it as she did last evening it is 
a source of wonderment, of gratification and of genuine musical 
enjoyment to all who Nene elles Tribune. 

Rosa Raisa returned to New York last night and brought with 
her the most glorious voice that any woman now living has been 

iven by nature. One was reminded of Luisa Tetrazzini as she 
an the great “Casta Diva” aria. But soon the voice of 

full, vibrant, werful, was revealed in all its plentitude. No 

wonder the audience shouted apgrove: drowning out the orc! 

postlude entirely ——Max Smith, New York American. 


As f ublic favor goes, nothing like the furore caused by 
Ren Relea hes hoon met oith in recent times. There had been 
advanced reports of the unusual quality of her voice and the mag- 
nificence of her histrionic ability, but it is doubtful if even the 


most sanguine expected so complete and overwhelming a perform- 
ance as she gave yesterday afternoon. Not ‘only is her ty Bog, at 
o ’ 


reat volume, intensity of expression and variety 
Ser dramatic power is equally as great.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


been finer singer on a Syracuse e since the 
Pe. “of Melb Her : is golden Lm quality, exautste Le 
i isters, d sh andles it with the mastery 
idee prine donna, Her art stands for itself, Seldom one finds 
an artist of her — ae _ Os sagt capiest —_ - = 
t t when oting the major > 
| og Rasa, e 8 revelation.—The Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Werrenrath an Artist of Rare Order 


Reinald Werrenrath’s London audience “must have 
preened their feathers from sheer joy at the rare beauty 
of his singing of much that was entirely worthy of his 
great gifts of voice and style,” says the London Daily 
Telegraph of June 4, following the American baritone’s 
English debut as a recital singer. Accompanying are fur- 
ther comments from the same paper, and also several ex- 
cerpts from two other London dailies : 

The aria was “Blessed Resurrection Day’’ from “Wachet Auf!” 


ike the, to us, new cadence in- ‘enzi’s 
And, though we do not like ote By Pa Pe: het 





i “a — cont. “Lavecasiene — Orfeo” and 
“Drink to Me Only” (as an encore) show ‘sumptuous 
do man am the voice. Rarely, alas, also is such dis- 
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fection of phrasing come across as 


tinguished diction and such 
Mr. Werrenrath Showed in Poldowski’s exquisite “L’Attenti,” Du- 
re’s “Le Manoir de Rosamonde,” or Ravel's “Sainte” (the phras- 
ing of which was very beautiful). Then some “Salt Water Ballads,” 
by Frederick Keel, also were sung finely. But the singing was best 
in the best music, and there is was beautiful indeed; and while the 
name of the“ballad singer is more or less legion, the real art-singer, 
FI Mr. Werrenrath undeniably is one, is a rarity.—Daily 
legraph. : 





He is an American singer. . . . He is the best singer of those 
who this season have come from across the water. He is a very 
fine artist. He is able to convey that fact more impressively than 
is general, for the reason that his means are of the best order. He 
has acquired the fundamental principle, usually neglected or ignored, 


of a proper of tone emission. His system of using his voice 
is well-night exemplary. It is nothing extraordinary; it is simply 
the right meth whose exponents can be counted on the fingers 


od, 

of one hand. From this basis he gives expression to interpreta- 
tions of song that never fail to convince, . . . Mr. Werrenrath’s 
mezzo voce singing is a delight, and in his sotto voce he achieves 
the rare feat of preserving the same quality of tone as in the full 
voice, His audience was small, but it very soon ame as de- 
monstrative as a large one, for it could not fail to realize that it 
| vod . ap presence of an artist whose fellows are few.—Morning 
ost, June 5. 





A singer with a voice of beautiful quality and a most artistic 
method, Reinald Werrenrath made a most successful debut at 
Queen’s Hall yesterday. With a striking personality to add to his 
musical gifts Mr. Werrenrath proved himself an ideal song inter- 
preter. is voice is of rich, brilliant quality, and in cantabile pas- 
sages sounds pastiontanty fine, His ae delivery of a Bach air 
at the outset led one to anticipate wit easure his singing of mod- 
ern songs by French, American, and English composers. Of the 
first-named, his interpretation of Ravel’s “Sainte” was exquisite. 
Then in Frederick Keel’s ‘Three Salt Water Ballads” he was finely 
vigorous, singing the charming ‘Trade Winds” most perfectly. One 
hopes to hear Mr. Werrenrath often in the future. He is a singer 
and an artist of a rare order.—The Daily Chronicle, June 4. 


Riegger Gives Fine Recital in Scranton 

The following comments from Scranton (Pa.) papers 
bear testimony to the fine success which Neira Riegger, 
soprano, scored on the occasion of her recital at the Cen- 
tury Club in that city on May 10: 

Neira Riegger, a soprano of marked ability, entertained a small 
but enthusiastic audience at the Century Club Monday night. She 
appeared here under the direction of Frank J. O’Hara. Her pro- 
gram of old songs was most enjoyable, and she made such a favor- 
able impression that she will likely be re-engaged for another per- 
formance.—Scranton Times. 


An altogether delightful song recital was given Monday night 
under the direction of Frank f. O’Hara and the auspices of the 
Century Club at the Club before an audience that was entirely too 
small in proportion to the beautiful program. Nevertheless en- 
thusiasm was unstinted, and the very charming Neira Riegger, of 
New York, made so pronounced an impression that she will doubt- 
less be asked to come again. 

She was charming in personality and her lovely soprano was 
heard in several igreee of songs that contained some that were 
new. She sang “Who Is Sylvia,” and “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” 
pooping. the atmosphere of these old songs by adding “Over Hill 


Over Dale,” by Cook. group of French songs, “C’est Mon 
Ami,” by eckerlin; “A Oiseaux,” by Hue; “Carnaval,” by 
Fourdrain, and others, indicated her versatility. An aria from 





ppealing group in which “Ho, Mr. 
eat hit. She sang “Killarney” and 
“Homing,” by del Riego.—Scranton 


. 
“Carmen” was followed by an 
Piper,” by Curran, made a 
other encores, and ended wit 
Republican. 


More Laurels for Daisy Nellis 

Daisy Nellis is a pianist whose art has been admired in 
every city where she has gives during the past season. 
Her recent appearance in altimore was another triumph 
for the young artist, of whose artistic performance the 
Baltimore Evening Sun spoke as follows: 

“A word must be said in praise of the work of Daisy Nellis, the 
young American pianist, whose little recital is one of the features 
at ith’s Maryland Theater. It is interesting to note that Miss 
Nellis plays nothing but classic music. It is a performance devoid 
of jazz and quite serious in intent, and it is significant to note that 
it is quite seriously received. The pianist is an admirable artist, 
with a fluent technic. She exhibits a nice sentiment throughout 
her performance. She played the famous MacDowell concert etude, 
and afterwards an enchanting little dance which was unfamiliar an 
anonymous, concluding the first episode of her performance with a 
fine rendition of the Liszt “Campanella.” It is nice to encounter 
a recital in miniature, such as this on our vaudeville stage and to 
find that it holds its own so well. 


Althouse Has the “Art That Conceals Art” 
The appended notices refer to concert appearances in 
Reading and Harrisburg, Pa., of that sterling tenor, Paul 


Althouse : 

Mr. Althouse’s voice is one of velvety sweet richness and his use 
of it shows with what devotion he has applied himself to its perfect- 
ing. He truly has “the art that conceals art” and possesses a com- 
bination which is denied to many singers—the ability to awaken in 
his hearers a deep admiration and appreciation for his technical 
equipment and for the artistic presentation of his program and a 
great pleasure for the sheer beauty of his voice.—The Patriot, Har- 
risburg, Pa., February 28. 


Very many were unable to obtain admission and it is probable that 
a hall twice the size would have been comfortably filled. Mr. Alt- 
house proved that he is a master of knowledge of style and the 
possessor of the clearest and most impeccable diction. His inter- 
pretation of Clarke’s “Song of the Blind Ploughman” and Ward- 
teph “Sup Ad e’’ made the whole pattern of charm- 
ing music expand with his tones, and the well guided emphasis and 
skillful mcdvintion of tone color concrete enhanced in every 
way the composer’s mood.—The Reading, Herald-Telegram, March 1. 


house with his beautiful tenor 








Althouse delighted an overflowin; 
voice, one of the most utiful and wonderful in all the land. He 
stirred his audience and liberally responded with encores. It was a 
treat which they will treasure for many a day.—The Reading News- 
Times, March 1. 


Macbeth’s Personality. Lauded 
Another city has fallen victim to the charm of petite 
Florence Macbeth. Visiting San Diego in the course of 
her extensive tour, she quite captivated her vast audience, 
the San Diego Union of April 15. The fol- 
isy K. Biermann said therein: 
Florence Macbeth gave the Amphion Club a 
impse into the sweeter, lighter phase of the world of music at the 
p phigh By By EP RR 
oo i youth and expressed in. lilting ‘melodies, in. tri 
and 


Charming, dainty 


ting 
has both the voice and ity o' 
Se eS See. 
of the coloring of a clever little actress. 
was the voice itself, which has all the liquid purity and 


other hal 
flexibility of the true coloratura. 
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Ralph Thomas Scores in First Paris Recital 


Ralph Thomas, a young tenor from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
scored a substantial success in Paris on May 8, when he ap- 
peared in his first recital there. Following are some of the 
critical reviews : 

The American tenor, Ralph Thomas, gave a concert at the 
Gaveau Concert Hall where he scored an immense success. His 
voice is of good resonance and his fine musicianship was rticu- 
larly noticeable. The eclectic choice of his repertory allowed us to 
fully appreciate him.—Le Figaro. 





The program of wide variety was truly destined to give a thor- 
ough test of the ony. of the singer, for it included numbers by 
Cesar Franck, Faure, Duparc, Koechlin, Mendelssohn, Puccini, Leh- 
mann, Roxas, Schneider and Campbell- Tipton. In these numbers 
he showed a comprehension, sensibility and delicacy which 
rendered the audience enthusiastic and which, added to the natural 
power and rare quality of his voice, predict an even greater 
success in the future. This evening was but another occasion 
for an American to evidence the real comprehension and _appre- 
ciation of music which exists across the Atlantic. Mr. lomas 
intends to give a concert in London next fall, and it is to 
be expected that his success there will be as great as it was in Paris. 
~The Anglo-American Paris Review. 


Ralph Thomas scored a real success at his first public concert. 

He was repeatedly appiannes by a critical audience and 

musical experts consider his rendering was good.—Paris 
Edition, Chicago Tribune. 





A large and brilliant audience attended the concert of Ralph 
Thomas at the Salle Gaveau and his varied and interesting pro- 
gram was greatly appreciated by his listeners. Perhaps the Camp- 
bell. Tipton group of songs received the palm, and of these “A 





Spirit Flower” was a haunting delight. Mr. Thomas is splen- 
didly uipped for the concert platform in every way, with a 
beautiful lyric tenor voice, a magnetic personality and a_ fine 
repertory of songs.—-Carrie V. King, European Critic, New York 
Morning Telegraph. 

Mr. Thomas was in excellent form and he sang to a most 


appreciative audience.—-Paris Edition, New York Herald 





On the occasion of his appearance in Neuilly, the Paris 
Edition of the London Mail had this to say about Mr. 


Thomas : 
Raiph Thomas, a young American lyric tenor who recently 
scored a success in Paris at the Salle Gaveau, has been engaged 
to give a concert in London next autumn. He is shortly leav- 
ing Paris for Italy. Mr. Thomas has a broad repertory. He 
sang yesterday at Neuilly, his rendering of “The Crying of the 


Water” by the resident Américan composer, Mr. Campbell-Tipton, 


being particularly appreciated. In the air from “La Vie de 
Boheme,” Mr. Thomas reached a high C with frank ease. He 
sings in English, French and Italian.—-Paris Edition, London Mail. 


Millie Ryan Advocates a National Conservatory 


Millie Ryan, one of New York’s popular vocal teachers 
and author of “What Every Singer Should Know, ” was 


recently visited by a representative of the MusicaL Covu- 





MILLIE RYAN, 
Voice teacher. 
rtER in her handsome and spacious studios at 1730 Broad- 
way, to whom she expressed herself as follows: 
“T believe that a national conservatory would be assured 
if the musicians would join in an appeal to the Mayor’s 


’ Songs” at the Banff Springs Hotel, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Committee on the War Memorial.” Mrs. Ryan further 
stated: “There have been many bridges built in various 
parts of the world as war memorials, and in commemora- 
tion of various other achievements. It seems to me that 
a bridge is meaningless and would not be a proper me- 
morial to our boys who made the supreme sacrifice. Arches 
are common as commemorative structures, and there is 
really no significance attached to an arch as a memorial. 
If New York is to erect a real memorial to be dedicated 
to those so dear to us, it is my opinion that there is not a 
thing on earth which would meet with stronger approval 
of the people of the United States than a National Con- 
servatory of Music. Next to our faith in God, there is 
nothing in existence which comes nearer to touching the 
heart strings and reaching the innermost depths of the 
soul of our people than does music. Music has won bat- 
tles. While armies are on the march, the martial airs spur 
them on and give them confidence. When the soldiers get 
together, it is music that keeps up the proper spirit. In 
the world war, General Pershing is accredited with the 
statement, ‘We want a singing army.’ In addition to pos- 
sessing all the ornamental phases of a bridge or an arch, a 
National Conservatory of Music is a nationwide need ‘of 
this country, and I am sure will be welcomed not only by 
musicians but by every red blooded American.” 


Alma Simpson Filling Canadian Dates 


No .sooner had the American papers announced that 
Alma Simpson had returned from her remarkable tour of 
the municipal theaters of South America, where she was 
engaged as the feature of the official concert season in 
each of the capital cities and where she introduced the 
song recital as we know it in this country, than her man- 
ager, Jules Daiber, received many inquiries as to her plans 
for next season. 

Alma Simpson’s extraordinary gift of interpretation, 
luscious soprano voice, combined with her beauty, have 
caused her “Evening of Songs” (as she calls her recital) to 
be very much in demand; so much so that, following only 
a three weeks’ rest at her home on the Pacific Coast after 
a 27,000 mile tour during which she gave seventy-three 
recitals, she was induced to accept several appearances in 
Canada, which, owing to many other engagements already 
booked, she would not be able to fill next winter. 

Miss Simpson presented her interesting “Evening of 
Banff, Alberta, on 
June 21; at Regina, Sask., under the auspices of the Re- 
gina Choral Society, on June 24; under the auspices of 
the Zion Methodist Church, at Moose Jaw, Sask., on June 
28; under the auspices of the First Methodist Church 
Ladies’ Aid Society in Calgary on July 1; at Edmonton on 
July 3. She will also appear under the auspices of the 
Methodist Church, at Brandon, on July 8, and at Kenora 
on July 9. Alma Simpson is traveling with her accompa- 
nist, Boxka Hejtmanek, a Czech pianist; her secretary 
and maid, as well as the same scenic equipment which she 
used at the municipal theaters in South America, consist- 
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ALMA SIMPSON, 
Soprano. 


ing of gray satin draperies which cover the entire stage. 
Miss Simpson will be heard again in New York next 
October at Carnegie Hall. 


J. S. Danielson’s Summer Plans 


Jacques S. Danielson, who enjoyed a particularly busy 
season, closed his studio for the summer and has gone to 
California, where he will remain until July 20. On July’ 
31 he sails for Italy, where he will remain until late in 
September, returning to New York about October 1 to 
resume professional activities. 
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Mana-Zucca Established in Musical World 


Mana-Zucca has had apparently little difficulty in es- 
tablishing herself in the world of music. It goes without 
saying, of course, that this talented young composer-pianist 
needs no introduction to both the American and European 
public. Wherever Mana-Zucca’s pianistic appearatices have 
occurred, the consensus of opinion has been that she uses 
that instrument not for solo exploitation or for technical 
display, but merely as a medium through which she reveals 
her skill as a composer. One might say that she is 
animated by the saimé thought and ideal which stimulate 
such musiciais as Godowsky and Busoni. 

Although at an age where most composers are beginning 
their careers, Mana-Zucca has already over one hundred 
compositions for piano, voice, violin and orchestra to her 
credit. Her works display a creative ability atid, uiilike 
most of the younger generation, ahe tare ‘fully shuns any 
attempt to defy musical conyeition by excursioning into 
the realm of the futurists. n setting a poem to music, 
her chief concern i to have the melody spontaneous and 
well fashioned, without striving after the exotic. 

Mana-Zucca’s orchestral works have been played by the 
New York Philharmonic, the Russian Symphony, the Cin- 





MANA-ZUCCA, 


American composer. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles Symphony 
orchestras. Her instrumental and vocal numbers have been 
programmed by the leading artists. Last season she 
personally introduced her piano concerto to Los Angeles 
when she appeared as soloist with the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Upon this occasion she was accorded 
an ovation and was obliged to repeat the work before 
the audience would cease its plaudits The concerto is a 
work of one movement, but the three parts and many 
sections strongly vary in mood. It is melodious, brilliantly 
developed and strong. 

Mana-Zucca was born in New York and her unusual 
musical talent manifested itself at an early age. She 
created a sensation when at the age of eight, she appeared 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, at Carnegie Hall, playing the 
Beethoven concerto, At the age of eleven, she made a 
concer’ tour in this country. Her teacher was Alexander 
Lambert, and after going abroad, she continued her studies 
with Godowsky and Busoni, and with Herman Spielter in 
composition. While abroad, she concertized in Russia, 
Germany, France, Holland and England, arousing much 
enthusiasm. 

It is a pleasure to note that her American tour for the 
coming season will be a very extensive one, for besides 
appearing as soloist with several of the leading orchestras, 
she will also be heard in a number of cities in piano recitals. 


cinnati, the 


Breeskin to Join Fanning in Topeka Recital 

Elias Breeskin, the Russian violinist, now in Australia, 
will give a number of joint recitals with Cecil Fanning, 
the baritone, in the Middle West next February. The 
latest to be announced is in Topeka on February 4, when 
they will give a number in Ralph S. Holland’s course at 
the City Auditorium, 
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of Artistry. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 

Inspection invited. 














Steinway & Sons 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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Nineteen year old Alfred Néwman, who conducts George 
White’s orchestra at the Globe Theater, is an American 
boy, born and educated in this country. This may enlighten 
many inquirers who have assumed that “the youngest 
musical director in America” was of fcreign birth and 
temperament, boasting extensive European musical ed- 
ucation. Newman was born in New Haven, Conn., and 
has never been out of this country to study, having attained 
his entire musical education in America. His special instru- 
ment was the piano, in connection with which he studied 
theory and composition. Later he studied for a brief time 
with Paderewski and made his debut at a recital at the Com- 
edy Theater when he was seventeen years old. Following 
this he was engaged by Raymond Hitchcock to accompany 
Grace La Rue in his 1918 “Hitchy Koo” production. Then 
followed Newman's first experience in conducting, as musi- 
cal director for May Irwin's play, “The W ater’s Fine.” 
Later he served as musical director for “Sunshine” in 
Chicago, and now at the age of nineteen he is in command 
in the pit of George White’s summer revue, which has an 
aggregation of over one hundred people. Newman's goal is 
serious symphonic conducting. He has witten a consider- 
able amount of popular music and the score of a musical 
comedy for which he anticipates a fall production. 


* * * 
Beginning July 6, Hugo Riesenfeld will entertain 400 
East Side children weekly at the Rivoli and Rialto theaters, 
200 youngsters selected by the officials of the University 
Settlement being admitted free to each of the houses every 
Tuesday afternoon throughout the summer. Mr. Riesen- 
feld has been host to thousands of youngste rs in his thea- 
ters in the last year, especially when he had pictures like 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “Anne of Green Gables.” 


Will Morrissey’s Comiques, with Elizabeth Brice, were 
scheduled to appear in a new revue entitled “Buzzin’ 
Around,” at the Casino Theater, beginning July 6. The 
book and lyrics are by Wil! Morrissey and Edward Mad- 
den and the music is by Mr. Morrissey. The other fea- 
tured players are Mr. Morrissey, Walter Wilson and 
Violet Englefield. 
* * * 
The formal opening of the 
the “Century 9 o’Clock Revue” and “The Midnight Round- 
ers” will occur tonight, July 8, beginning at 6:30. Judg- 
ing from the reservations, the opening will be a gala affair. 
The Promenade is distinct from the roof theater wherein 
will be given “The 9 o’Clock Revue” and “The Midnight 
Rounders.” The cast includes 12 5 people. 


An_ original verse salieed open to everyone without 
any restrictions, began on Monday, July 5, at the Globe 
Theater, the object of the contest being a new four line 
verse for Lou Holtz’s burlesque of “Sole Mio.” For 
each stanza which Mr. Holtz finds available for use in 
the “Scandals of 1920” a cash prize of ten dollars will be 
given. The verses must be submitted by mail to Lou Holtz, 
“Scandals of 1920,” Globe Theater, and labeled “Verse 
Contest.” The winning verses will be announced on Sat- 
urday, July 17, during the evening performance. 

+ * + 


The Sheridan Theater, now under construction in 
Greenwich Village, at Seventh avenue and Eleventh street, 
will have a seating capacity of 2,800 seats and will be 
devoted to high-class motion pictures and music, similar 
in policy to the Strand. 


Century Promenade and 


+ 

Apparently “Cinderella on Broadway” has settled down 
at the Winter Garden for a long and indefinite stay, judg- 
ing from its present popularity. 


That “Florodora” is just as popular pay as it was 
in 1900, when it created a sensation at the Casino Theater, 
is nightly evidenced at the Century Theater. The care- 
fully selected cast of principals includes Eleanor Painter, 
George Hassell, Christie MacDonald, Maxine Brown, Rob- 
ert Pitkin, Harry Fender ., and Ww alter Woolf. 


“Scandal” began its fost tiie week on Broadway last 


Monday night. 
oe a @ 


The romantic comedy, “Not So Long Ago,” continues 
to attract large audiences to the Booth Theater. Eva Le 
Gallienne and Sidney Blackmer. play the principal roles. 


The Strand Theater in Brooklyn is presenting a double 
Arthur Cordero, baritone, 





the vocal soloists at the Strand last week. The former 
sang “Because of You” (Ray), and “If I Passed by Your 
Window” (Brahe). The musical program also included 
an organ solo, “March Heroique” (Dubois), played alter- 
nately by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson, and 
as an overture German’s “Henry VIII” dances played by the 
Strand orchestra, with Francis W. Sutherland conducting. 
In addition, there was the usual interesting topical review 
and a Chester scenic, “W hen Dreams Come True.” Mary 
Pickford was’ seen in a “different” photoplay, “Suds,” an 
adaptation of “’Op o’ Me Thumb,” in which Maude Ad- 
ams starred when it was produced on the stage. Contrary 
to most of the screen versions, this story has an unhappy 
ending. 

An attractive musical program is being presented this 
week. There are vocal and instrumental soloists, organ 
solos by Ralph H. Brigham and Herbert Sisson, and the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Carl 
Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland, renders selections 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Norma Talmage is playing in her latest First National 
production entitled “Yes or No,” adapted from the play 
by Arthur Goodrich. 

RIALTO, 

There was much of interest and variety in the musical 
program at the Rialto last week, a special feature being 
two appearances of the orchestra. In addition to the regu- 
lar overture, which was the one from “Mignon” (Thomas), 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s forces were heard to advantage in selec- 
tions from his “Betty, Be Good,” which delighted New 
York playgoers a short time ago. Gladys Rice, soprano, 
gave the ever popular “Somewhere a Voice Is Calling,” a 
number which never fails to score. The organ solo was 
Alfred Hollins’ concert overture in C major, played by 
John Priest. The feature picture was “Jenny, Be Good,” 
with Mary Miles Minter as the special attraction. ‘There 
was the usual Rialto magazine and a Mack Sennett com- 
edy, “You Wouldn't Believe It.” 

Mr. Riesenfeld gives the Rialto orchestra more than the 
usual opportunity to shine this week. The overture is 
Felix Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with 
Mr. Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim conducting. The 
second orchestral selection is taken from Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” Martin Brefel, tenor, is heard in a 
solo, and the organ selection, played by John Priest, is 
“Narcissus,” by Ethelbert Nevin. 


Rivowt, 


Spanish music predominated in the Rivoli music program 
last week, Hugo Riesenfeld selecting Alexis E. Chabrier’s 
“Espana” overture, and the Rivoli orchestra playing it 
with real charm. Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau 
conducted. “In Granada” is a scene with song and dance; 
Edoardo Albano, baritone, Margarita Flore de Mayo and 
Vicente Martinez being the soloists. Turk Rohn, soprano, 
sang the “Swing Song,” by Paul Eisler, and the organ 
solo, “Vox Humana Chorus,” by L. J. Lefebure, was 
played by Professor Firmin Swinnen. The feature pic- 
ture was “Homer Comes Home,” with Charles Ray. 

Seuthern melodies and the second of the Julian Ollen- 
dorff dance series are featured on the music program 
this week. The overture being the “Southern Rhapsody,” 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting. “A 
Southern Idyll” is the name of the Ollendorff feature, 
which includes trained voices, two colored dancers, with 
their buck and wing, a banjo player and the mammy required 
to complete the set. Another unusual number offered by 
Mr. Riesenfeld is the bass drum solo by Max Manne, 
entitled “Trip to Coney Island.” The organ solo, played 
by Professor Firmen Swinnen, is Rubinstein’s “Nuptial 
March.” 

CRITERION. 
attraction at the 
“Through the 


continues to be the 
Zure’s conception of 
Ages,” a musical moment centering about the popular 
Jewish song, “Eli, Eli,” with Emanuel List bass; Jean 
Booth, contralto, and the chorus of the.New School of 
Opera and Ensemble, has become one of rich harmony, 
and Anton Dvorak’s “Humoresque” is played by the Cri- 
terion orchestra, under the baton of Victor Wagner, as 
the overture. 

Mme, Lubovska’s “Gavotte Grotesque,” a good humored 
dance satire on modes and manners, is also repeated. 
May JOHNSON. 


“Humoresque” 
Criterion. Josiah 
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Kronold Assists in Yonkers Recital 
Hans Kronold assisted at a piano recital given by Don- 
ald Blackburn, pupil of Mrs. Palmer Woolsey, at his home 
in Yonkers, Saturday evening, June 26. About sixty guests 


were present. The program was well arranged, including 
works by mere Chopin, Bartlett, Bach, Ditters- 
dorf, Sibelius, Grieg, Moscheles, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ale- 
neff, Godard, Bruch, Kronold, Moszkowski, Liszt and° 
Popper. 


Mr. Kronold, who is well known in metropolitan concert 
circles, delighted his audience with his work on the cello, 
playing his selections with the warmth of feeling and ex 
pression of the real artist. The audience liked especially 
his own “Spinning Wheel.” 

The pianist is a young business man, eighteen years of 
age, who has spent only a a of his spare time in his 
musical studies during the last six years, under the direc 
tion of Mrs. Woolsey. He furnishes a striking illustration 
of what can be done even in limited time by one who has 
a real love for music and will work systematically under 
efficient teaching. The varied selections were played with 
an artistic finish and beauty of interpretation that was a 
surprise and delight to all. 


New Officers of F. A. of M. Elected 

The eighth monthly meeting of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians, in the form of an informal dinner and musi 
cale, was held on June 22 at the Café Roma. A program 
was rendered by John N. Burnham, Leila Cannes and 
Adele Lewing, pianists, and Grace K. Westerfield, soprano. 

It was the annual meeting and the election of officers 
took place. The members were unanimous in expressing 
regret at the retirement of Louis J. Sajous, who has acted 
as president for two terms, and under whose guidance the 
membership has increased and the high aims of the or 
ganization have been developed 

American composers have held first place on all the pro 
grams, and well known artists have graciously assisted in 
making the year successful. 

The newly elected officers are: 
Shea; vice-presidents, Miguel Castellanos and Elizabeth 
Sajous; recording secretary, Helena A. Pino; correspond 
ing secretary, Robert Morris Treadwell; financial secre 
tary and treasurer, Irvin F. Randolph; executive commit 
tee, Louis J. Sajous, Georgina Southwick, Irma Horst 
Corell, Florence Belle Soulé and George Borger, 


President, George E 


Sidney Baldwin’s Artist- Pupils in Recital 

The annual recital of the artist-pupils of Sidney A. 
Baldwin was held at Sayre Hall, Y. W. C. A., Newark, 
N. J., on June 23. The program follows: Nocturne, op 
48, No. 1; valse, C sharp minor (Chopin), Irene Marie 
Berry; “Etude Melodique” (Moszkowski), minuet from 
“L’Arlesienne” (Bizet), Arthur R. Adams; “Graziella” 
valse (Sternberg), caprice (Kern), staccati scherzo 
(Wachs), Florence L. Hahn; “Requiescat” (Scott), in 
memory of Archibald Rowan Hamilton, died of wounds, 
October, 1915; “Negre” (Scott), polonaise (MacDowell), 
Katherine G. Spernow; “A la Bien Aimee” waltz (Schuett), 
“Cracovienne Fantastique” (Paderewski), Irene Marie 

















feature bill this week. mf sings 
“On the Road to Mandalay” (Kipling), and Estelle Carey, . Berry; “Polonaise Militaire” (Chopin), Arthur R. Adams; 
soprano, is heard in “Some Time.” The orchestra, under Louise Homer’s Engagement Announced “Moonlight” sonata (Beethoven), Lillie Ossre; Pein dy 
the direction of Alois Reiser, plays “Evolution of Dixie” The engagement of Louise Homer, daughter of Sidney op. 79, No. 1 (Brahms), Katherine G. Spernow. Inez 
as an overture, and Edward Napier and F. W. Hammond, Homer, the song writer, and his wife, Louise Homer, to Allen Potter, soprano, was the assisting soloist, and her 
organists, render solos on the pipe organ. Ernest Van Rensselaer Stires, son of Rev. Dr. Ernest M. numbers included “She Never Told Her Love” (Haydn), 
STRAND. Stires, of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, is announced. “Call Me No More” (Cadman), “Down in the Forest” 
Estelle Carey, a charming soprano and the possessor of Miss Homer is herself a singer, and made her professional (Ronald), “Love, | Have Won You” (Ronald) and “The 
a sweet voice, and Harry Allen, a capable baritone, were debut a season or two ago with considerable success, Wren” (Lehman). 
OPPORTUNITIES 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE—Three several well trained men for Voice posi- “C. G.,” care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
keyboards, 30 speaking stops, motor, case tions in Colleges at salaries of $2,000 to Avenue, New York vi New York City. 
(gilt front pipes), $1,000. Address “W. $3,000. Also for women Voice teachers, at —-——~--~ 7 - - ——= ; 
R. F.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 fine salaries. For a Conservatory of MUSIC STUDENTS—one or two young FOR SALE—in fine condition, Mason & 
Fifth "Avenue, New York. Music, a man, fine Pianist, is needed, ladies, who wish be study next winter in Hamlin ae Piano, style “BB.” Price 
Seat ee - a and women and men for Violin. Sep- Paris, would find comfortable home new, $2,100. Can be bought at a bargain 
OLD VIOLIN FOR SALE — Genuine tember openings. there and chaperonage with musician and Write at once, “D. N. G.,” care Musica. 
Paolo Maggini. Excellent preservation wife. Write at.once for particulars. Courter, 625 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, 
guaranteed. Fine opportunity for col- SECRETARY DESIRES POSITION— Address E, L. Patterson, 64 Rue Michel Ill. 
lector. Price $1,500 or nearest offer. Young woman with six years’ stenographic Auge, Paris, France. 
Write or phone, Rudolf Bauerkeller, 22 experience desires to locate with vocal LARGE PACIFIC COAST MUSIC 
East 60th St.7 New York City. Plaza 628. teacher inthe country during the Summer. EDITOR of New York musical publica SCHOOL wants head (man preferred) 
pele aa SE es Requires only small salary. Would also tion and publicity expert will accept con for Vocal Department. Must be teacher 
WANTED: ~The Interstate Teachers’ consider private party to whom she could, tract as special correspondent and busi- of established re putation and also recital 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Or- in addition to secretarial work, give vocal ness representative in New York or else- artist. Address “B. W.,” care MusIcaL 
instruction. Address communications to where. Address “M. P. E.,” care of Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


THe CHENG, 

there is such an instrument as the 
word but never heard of 
have misunderstood.” 

is said that its 
accordion 


“Can you imtorm me if 
‘Cheng?’ I heard someone use the 
playing such a thing, so may 
“Cheng” is the Chinese mouth-organ It 
Europe led to the invention of the 


anyone 
‘The 
introduction int 


and harmonica 


Opera or “Louise.” 


comparatively new one? It is to 
long ago was it first 


‘Louise’ a 
season, see ow 


“Ts the 
be sung the ce 
performed?" 
“Louise” is only twenty years old, having been given for the first 

time in 1900 at Paris, so, as operas go, it may be called a com 
paratively “new” one 


opera 
ming 


BeeTHOVEN S OVERTURES 

“Will you kindly give me some information as to Beethoven's 
overtures? I believe he wrote an opera and of course there 
was an overture for that But he bs is on a program with 
an overture and I should like to know 

How many did he write?” 
Becthoven wrote about a dozen overtures in all. Of course the 
* Fidelic overture, that is the first one, was written for his opera 
of that name He received a commission to wfite an opera for the 
\ Theater in 1814, but this commission was never executed, 


vienna 
“Fidelio” remains his one and only contribution to the operatic 


something about them 


P rst produced November 20, 1805, at Vienna, 
of “Leonore.” It was in three acts and the overture 

one now known as “Leonore No. 2." After a few 
t was considered too long, so Beethoven withdrew it, 
libretto into two acts, cut out certain numbers, and 
another overture, the “‘Leonore No. 3." with which it was 
ugain produced om March 29, 1806. A third overture in C now 
called “Leonore No, 1," written in 1807, was intended for a per- 
formance at Progue that was never given This overture was 
found after Beethoven's death when it was published as an “‘Over- 
ture in C,” (op. 138) 

In 1814 the opera was given again in Vienna in its present form 
as “Fidelio.” At the first performance the overture to “The Ruins 
of Athens” was used, but at the second and subsequent performances 
an entirely new overture, known as the “Fidelio” in E, was played 

Of the other overtures, the “Prometheus” was written for a bal- 
let of that name, first production being in 1801 The music was 
played for the first time in concert in 1841 in Vienna at the Con 
cert Spirituel “Coriolanus,”” written in 1807 as a prelude for a 
drama by a German poet, was performed in December of that year 
The overture and incidental music to Goethe’s “Egmont” were 
written in the years 1809-1810 It was his second work for the 
stage, composed at the time he was busy with his “‘Leonore” over- 
tures. It was first produced in 1810. “The Ruins of Athens’’ was 
“one of those dramatic compositions in the form of the masque or 
illegory, usually written to celebrate some special occasion.” It is 
not often played in concerts The overture “Namensfeier’” was 
composed in September 1814, but was not performed until Decem 

181 The overture to “King Stephen” was a commission from 

managers of the New Theater at Budapest; it was for the 

and instrumental music of a trilogy that was being written 

» theater “The Consecration of the House” is in reality the 

overture to “The Ruins of Athens.” At the first perform 

sce of this overture it met with such success that Beethoven was 
called for 


performances 
condensed th 
wrote 


repeatedly 
Grorce RAsety’s TEACHER 
“Who was George Rasely's teacher?” 


When consulted regarding this question, Mr 
credit to Frank Hemstreet, whose 


New York 


Rascly declared that 


he gives all studios are at 50 


West 67th street, 
ApoutT MARTINELLI. 


“is not Giovanni Martinelli a dramatic 
tell me something about him?” 

Yes, Martinelli must be classed as a dramatic tenor, although he 
also sings several lyric roles He became a regular member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1913, making his debut as Rodolfo 
in “La Bohéme November 20, that year He created the role of 
Lefebre in Giordano'’s “Madame Sans-Gene” in 1915, and Fernando 
“Goyeseas,”” 1916 His dramatic roles include Rada 
Riccardo, Des Grieux, ete He was first heard in 
con . but his operatic debut followed two weeks after his first 
which was in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ at Milan in 
operatic appearance was in “Ernani,”’ and he ap 


tenor ¢ (an you 


n trranadcs 


me Manrics 


Appearances, 


1910 His first 


MUSICAL COURIER 


eared successively in Ancona, Rome, Brescia, Genoa, Naples, Turin, 
Monte Carlo, Budapest and Brussels. He has also appeared with 
success at Covent Garden, London, where he created the role of 
Gennaro in the first English production of Wolf-Ferrari’s “‘Jewels 
of the Madonna,” 1912, and that of Paolo in Zandonai’s “Paolo e 
Francesco,” 1914. During the season, 1916, he also sang in Buenos 
Aires. 
“Tue Peart Fisuers.” 

“Will you be so kind as to let me know if Caruso, De Luca 
and Frieda Hempel sang in the opera of “The Pearl Fishers,’ 
by Bizet, in the year 1916. You would do me a great favor 
to let me know if Caruso sang this opera in 1916.” 

Yes. November 13, 1916, Caruso, De Luca and Hempel sang in 
the first performance of “The Pearl Fishers’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York It was repeated several times during 
the season. ‘ 


De Harrack Scores at Adriatic Concert 


One of the most successful recitals given on board a 
steamer was that of Saturday evening, June 5, by a group 
of famous artists, among whom were Charles, De Harrack, 
pianist; Elsie Janis, Blanche Tomlin (English prima 
donna), E. A. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, Every available 


TWO GROUPS OF NOTABLES, 
On board the steamship Adriatic en route to Hurope: 
(Above) Jeft to right—Charles De Harrack, pianist; 
Blanche Tomlin, English prima donna; Prince William of 
Sweden; A. H. Bramson, De Harrack’s manager; Jimmie 
Wilde, world’s flyweight champion borer; Luke Quinn, noted 
dancer, and in the rear Countess FE. Moroni, (Below) left 
to right—J. Lasky, motion picture producer; PB. H. Sothern, 
the famous actor, and Charles De Harrack, the pianist. 


seat and bit of standing room in the large dining saloon of 
the Adriatic was filled. 

The outstanding feature of the concert was the remark- 
able playing of Charles De Harrack, who, because of a 
slight injury to his right hand in boxing with Jimmy Wilde 
(once world’s champion lightweight boxer), was obliged to 
give his recital with his left hand only. On his program 
were such well known compositions as Leschetizky’s sextet 
for left hand only and Scriabine’s nocturne for left hand 
only. Numerous encores were demanded by the audience. 
The proceeds of the concert amounted to $2,040, the entire 
proceeds being given to the war widows of British sailors. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 
“Valse Nanette,” for Piano, by Edgar Fairchild 


This composer’s name is new in the world of music, but judging 
by this graceful waltz (about grade three), he has ideas and knows 
how to express them. One would say he knew modern waltz-writers 
thoroughly, not forgetting the graceful works of Victor Herbert, de 
Koven and others. Beginning with a right-hand melody in octave 
stretches, with rubato and brilliant phrases, it continues in a neigh- 
boring key, runs along merrily with staccato and legato phrases, 
and winds up with a return to the first subject and the usual coda, 
ending gracefully, very softly, staccato. ‘Nanette’ must be a par- 
ticularly charming girl if the waltz describes her in music. he 
aoe is embellished with a full-length, ‘cubist’ sketch of a 
fancifully attired young woman, holding a six-foot staff, and behind 
her a checkerboard purple-and-white background, with title printed 
in white on a square of black. The four colors blend harmoniously. 
Langdon Matthews seems to be the artist to whom is also due credit. 


“Mephisto Menuet” and “Caprice American,” for Piano, 


by Francis Schwinger 

The menuet is for large hands, spread chords reaching a tenth 
continuing in the left hand, with octave chords in the right unison 
octaves later, all in brilliant style. Glissando octaves for the right 
hand occur later, with two pages in octaves. for the right hand as 
the finish. Considerable endurance is needed to play this well. The 
“Caprice American” is easier, although it contains double notes in 
the right hand; there are, however, no stretches. The device of.a 
full stop every other measure, on a held note for the left hand, 
gives it special effect, for it is distinctly humorous. The pieces are 
about grade four. 


“Reviens a Moi,” Four Songs, by John Louw Nelson 


Four songs bound together, all with English words, two of them 
with French also, are comprised in this work of twenty-two pages. 
There is much variety in them, both as to texts and music, the 
first beginning “Calm thyself, my beloved, forget thy fears; Spend 
the day in happy singing, and not in bitter tears.” This is the 
mother’s advice to one whose daughter has lost her lover, and the 
music is very expressive and appropriate. “The Bird” comes next, 
beginning with introduction high up in the piano part, continuing 
with a presto melody, telling of the little bird beneath the window 
who was missed when autumn came, of his return one early spring 
with his song which scemed to say: 


“God is good, rejoice, be gay! 
For Spring is here and joy 
Is everywhere.” 


“Que Sais-Tu?” (What cans’t thou know of love) follows, and 
this is a serious song, as befits the title, with French and English 
words. It is to be sung tenderly, softly in parts, but with fervor 
at the close. ‘‘Reviens a moi’ (Come back to me) is the last song, 
which concerns itself with: 


“Fairest flower blowing white, 
Gleaming silver in the night, 
I dream of thee; 
Under the silent stars, 
After the battle scars, 
Come back to me!” 


Th’s thought is well carried out in the music, which is full of tem- 
perament, flowing melody, the accompaniment being in triplets, with 
reiterated chords at the close-—not easy to play.. The songs are for 
hich, low and medium voice 


CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
bs BOSTON 
“O Think of Me,” Song, by Richard Czerwonky 


This song moves along slowly, dreamily to the words (by E. G. 
Simon): 
“All my tendor thoughts of you dear, 
Taking wing when day has died, 
Bars and barriers passing through, dear, 
Make their way to where you bide.”’ 

The melody is largely in quarter notes, although the middle sec- 
tion is excited, with triplet accompaniment in the piano part. It 
ends as it began, and is for mezzo or high voice, ranging from 
B flat below the soprano clef to F, highest line, in the mezzo edi- 
tion Dedicated ‘“‘to Charles W. Clark in friendship and admira- 
tion.” 

“White Rose,” Song, by Richard Czerwonky 

The composer has fondness for the key of D flat, this song being 
in the same key as “Think of Me.” It is marked “allegro ap 
passionato”’’ and runs in 6-8 time, covering two pages, with accom- 
paniment in sixteenths, divided arpeggios for both hands at the 
piano. It is a “regular” love song, with rhythmical melody, and a 
fine climax at the close. For low and high voice; also dedicated 
to Mr. Clark, both men being leaders in Chicago musical life. 


“If Ye Abide in Me,” Sacred Song, by Henry Hadley 


The conspicuous American composer of songs, piano pieces, over- 
tures, symphonies, grand operas, not so long ago organist of the 
“*Beefsteak Church” (Dr. Slicer’s All Soul's), Nineteenth street and 
Fourth avenue, New York, and before that organist and teacher 
at Garden City Cathedral, L. 1., knows how to write in devotional 
style. Indeed, it troubles him not a whit to write in any desired 
style, such is his flexible manner, and mastery of the technic of 
composition, This song is in E minor, G and C major. Large 
freedom of key and modulation, with a well built climax, charac- 
terizes this song, which is not difficult. For mezzo and high voice. 
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The | PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; Eau tn 
as onym for artistic excellence. You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
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